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THOUGH  time  has  hardly  yet  permitted  us  to  read  more 
^  than  the  first  volume  of  this  magnificent  work,  we  .pre¬ 
sume  the  avidity  of  the  public  curiosity,  respecting  a  perform¬ 
ance  so  splendidly  announced,  will  warrant  us  to  give  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  this  first  portion  of  it,  before  we  proceed  any  -fur¬ 
ther.  The  general  merits  of  the  work  cannot,  of  course,  be  • 
duly  estimated  till  a  subsequent  number  ;  and  we  will  at  pre¬ 
sent  detain  the’  attention  of  our  readers’  but  a  very  few.  mo¬ 
ments  to  the  impressions  we  have  received  during  this  partial 
and  hasty  perusal. 

It  was  not  perfectly  easy  to  adjust  the  expectations,  which 
might  reasonably  be  entertained,  respecting  the  travelling 
Journal  of  a  British  Nobleman.  Bruce,  Park,  Barrow,  and 
fothers,  had  contributed  to  furnish  a  kind  of  standard  of  what 
jmight  be  claimed  in  this  department  from  commoners ;  but, 
excepting  Lord  Macartney’s- memoranda  of  the  Chinese  .em¬ 
bassy,  published  since  his  death,  (and  he  was  not  hom  a  peer), 
110  performances  of  this  nature,  of  any  consequence,  had  been 
supplied  by  any  of  our  modern  nobility,  to  determine  the  .ex¬ 
tent  of  qualifications  and  enterprise  which  may  be  reckoned 
on  in  travellers  of  title.  The  public  expectation,  however, 
will  be  high,  if  it  be  in  proportion  to  the  respect  entertained 
in  this  country  for  elevated  rank.  •  For  in  spite  of  all  that 
fbe  privileged  orders,  the  administrators  of  government,  and 
the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  have  reproachfully  uttered 
ijainst  the  people  of  England,  to  the  effect  of  imputing  de- 
nocratlcal  and  levelling  dispositions,  the  fact  is,  that  the  En- 
ish  in  general  feel  a  profound  respect  for  Lords,  as  such,  and 
'ave  by  no  means  renounced  the  truly  philosophic  and  sa- 
'“fary  notion,  that  there  is  in  noble  blood  a  mysterious  some- 
thing  which  constitutes  a  man  intrinsically  superior  to  the 
VoL.  V.  Part  II.'  '  3  F 
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surrounding  commonalty.  We  cannot  be  willing  to  forego 
tliCx  merit  of  having  entertained  this  persuasion  ourselves; 
and  ma}^  properly  plead  it,  in  the  present  instance,  as  a  reason 
for  being  extremely  reluctant  and  slow  to  admit  into  our 
minds  a!)y  feeling  of  disappointment  in  reading  a  part  ot  this 
sumptuous  publication. 

Some  degree  of  disappointment  willhe  felt,  wc  apprehend, 
by  many  of  its  readers.  The  first  perception  of  defect  will 
probably  be,  that  the  writer  is  not  eminently  an  original,  spe. 
culative,  sagacious  observer.  We  are  not  made  to  teel  asii 
be  had  been  formed  on  purpose  for  a  traveller.  He  notices 
and  describes  the  most  obvious  features  of  the  scenes  he  tra¬ 
verses,  as  any  other  well-educated  aud  sensible  man  might 
He  does  not  make  his  narrative  inform  us  of  any  thing  more 
than  just  so. much  superficial  fact.  No  unexpected  questions 
’  are  started,  few  important  reflections  are  made.  The  tra¬ 
veller  seems  neither  to  have  carried  theories  and  general 
principles  along  with  him,  to  be  verified  and  illustrated  b? 
the  diversified  facts  that  he  should  see;  nor  to  have  surveyed 
the  accumulating  mass  of  facts  with  that  independent  spe¬ 
culation,  which  elicits  principles  immediately  from  facts, 
Avitljout  regard  to  any  previous  systems  or  notions  whatever, 
A  man  of  strong  understanding  and  earnest  observation,  in 
passing  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the, globe,  is  not  con* 

.  tent  with  merely  recording  a  series  of  dry  particulars,  without 
«tny  attempt  to  generalise,  and  to  trace  the  connexion  be 
tween  eflfects  and  their  causes.  He  will  be  sensible  that, 
while  travelling  among  the  various  tribes  of  mankind,  placed 
at  great  distances  from  one  another,  and  while  witnessing  so 
many  phaenomena  of  the  nalural  world,  he  owes  it  to  his  spe¬ 
cies,  to  truth,  and  to  his  liigh  and  enviable  privilege,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  his  observations  furnish  some,  direct  light 
to  moral,  political,  and  philosophical  inquiry.  But  the 
amount  of  the  instruction  u>  be  obtained  from  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  this  work,  is  nearly  confined,  we  think,  to  so  muck 
as  may  be  recollected  of  a  bare  record  of  things  done  and 
seen  by  the  noble  traveller.  ,  , 

A  prominent  fault  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
work  is  mere  personal  narrative.  It  is  not.  denied  the  casf 
might  happen,  that  a  traveller  liimself  should  be  so  extraor* 
dinarv  a  man,  or  the  region  he  wanders  in  should  be  sofnH 
of  difficulties  and'  perils,  and  therefore  should  involve  hi^ 
in  so  many  remarkable  adventures  and  situations,  tiiat  tne 

mere  fact  of  travelling  should  furnish  a  very  interesting  nar¬ 
rative.  But  in  getieral  the  principal  use  and  entertainment, 
following  a  traveller  in  foreign  parts,  is,  our  being  thus  enabW 
to ‘survey  the  country  ihrough  which  he  passes. 
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j)iesent  work,  therefore,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  an  unpar¬ 
donable  fault  that  oiir  attention  is  very  nearly  reduced  to 
tonfine  itself  exactly  to  the  traveller  and  his  journey.  Though 
he  is  a  lord,  by  courtesy  at  least,  we  exceedingly  wonder  how 
he  ti'U  suppose  the  British  nation  can  be  either  instructed, 
or  auinsed,  by  an  endless  detail  of  trifling  particulars  about 
the  mere  conveyance  of  his  person,  about  who  sent  palan¬ 
quin  bearers  to  meet  him,  their  being  more  or  fewer,  weak 
or  vigorous,  active  or  restive ;  about  where  and  with  whom 
lie  dined  on  such  a  day ;  about  the  polite  attentions  paid 
him  by  every  English  gentleman  he  met  with  in  India  or 
Ceylon.;  and  about  the  respective  degrees  of  commodious- 
ness  in  the  houses  in  which  he  was  lodged.  We  should  not 
he  consciously  guilty  of  exaggeration,  if  we  were  to  say  that 
as  much  as  one  half  of  this  most  elegant  volume  is  filled  with 
such  matters  as  these,  matters  to  which  a  truly  philosophic 
traveller  would  have  regretted  to  surrender  twenty  pages ; 
since  in  twenty  pages  he  might  have  illustrated  some  Asiatic 
custom,  or  discussed  some  question  relative  to'Indian  policy. 
Travelling  is,  we  believe,  pretty  well  understood  to  be  a  move¬ 
ment  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  not  preternatural,  that 
;  in  this  progress,  especially  if  in  a  warm  climate  and  the  sum- 
irrer  time,  the  person  should  be  sometimes  incommoded  with 
heat  and  dust.  It  is  quite  a  customary  attention  to  a  respect¬ 
able  stranger,  at  the  places  where  he  stops  some  time,  for 
those  to  whom  he  is  recommended  to  invite  him  to  dine, 
and  treat  him  with  the  utmost  politeness.  Especially  let  this 
stranger  be  a  nobleman,  and  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  and 
Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Neave,  and  any  other  British  lord  or 
commoner,  would  receive  hirn  with  the  greatest  complaisance, 
even  independently  of  any  expectation  of  being,  in  return, 
richly  praised  in  royal  and  imperial  quarto  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  very  same  things  would  be  done  in  England, 
u  country  which  we  can  see  by  looking  out  at  the  window  ; 
and  we  cannot  comprehend'  how  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  taken,  place  ut  .the  distance  of  a  vast  number  of  de¬ 
grees  east  longitude,  should  make  them  more  important, 
than  if  tliey  had  happened  to  his  lordship  in  a  journey  from 
London  to  Bath  or  Dublin,  with  intervals  spent  at  the  seats 
of  the  principal  gentry  near  the  road.  To  us  it  appears  ex¬ 
tremely  unaccountable,  that,  because  he  chose  to  amuse  him¬ 
self  by  being  conveyed  a  given  number  of  miles  in  a  palan¬ 
quin  instead  of  a  handsome  chariot  built  in  Long  Acre,  by^ 
driving  relays  of  pagan  or  Mahometan  bearers  instead  of 
good  English  horses,  and  by  calling  on  a  number  of  genteel 
'  people  in  India  instead  of  visiting  the  same  pumbey  of  per» 
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sons  quite  as  genteel  and  quite  as  good  in  the  towns  of  this 
island, — it  should  therefore  become  a  duty  to  dilate  the  ac- 
tount  of  these  transactions  to  the  breadth  of  more  than' two 
hundred  pages  in  the  first  volume  of  a  most  expensive  publica¬ 
tion.  There  is  at  the  least  as  much  as  this  relating  purely  to  the 
traveller  himself,  and  to  such  circumstances  in  his  course  as 
afford  not  the  smallest  valuable  information  respecting  the 
countries  in  the  east.  And  there  are  no  surprising  incidents 
to  make  that  personal  narrative  entertaining.  The  traveller  took 
good  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  dangers,  novelties,  and 
adventures.  He  never  went  a  hunting  tigers  or  elephants; 
he.  fought  no  alligators;  he  saw  no  huge  serpents;  he  in¬ 
curred  no  hazards  from  the  suspicion  and  anger  of  pagan 
priests,  by  too  daringly  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  the  tem¬ 
ples  ;  his  eager  desire  to  visit  Agra  and  Delhi  was  instantly 
put  out,  when  he  found  he  could  not  advance  any  further 
in  that  direction  but  in  the  track  of  war.  In  short,  nothing 
can  be  more  tame,  more  constantly  alike,  than  the  daily  nar- 
ratives  of  his'progress.  The  travels  should' not  have  been 
published. in  the  form  of  a  journal.  The  traveller  should  have 
told  us,  in  a  very  few  lines,  that  he  proceeded,  (and  he  might 
have  noted  the  dates  of  his  setting  off  and  arriving)  from  Cal- 
cutta  tO'Benares,  or  to  Lucknow.  He  might  have  mentioned 
that  he  went  by  land  in  a  palanquin,  that  on  the  average  the 
bearers  were  tolerably  expeditious  cattle,  (for  such  they  would 
be  regarded  by  the  English,  but  for  the  very  strong  recommen. 
datioii  they  possess  in  being  heathens)  and  that  he  received 
all  due  attentions  and  facilities  from  the  British  residents  at 
the  several  stations.  Any  curious  circumstance  that  happened 
to  him,  might  have  been  mentioned  as  having  occurred  at  such 
a  place.  And  since  he  chose  nearly  to  confine  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  country  to  its  mere  appearance,  as  more  or  less 
fruitful  or  waste,  flat  or  hilly,  all  that  was  necessary  might 
have  been  said  at  once,  in  the  way  of  brief  retrospect  of 
the  territories  Ke  had  passed  over.  Thus  the  'mass  of  itine- 
ratiri.g  narrative  would  have  been  reduced  down  to  such  par¬ 
ticulars  exclusively,  as  should  afford  entertainment,  or  supph 
real  information.  And  what  a  delightful  diminution  of  bu» 
and  price ! 

The  parts,  perhaps,  which  most- arrest  the  attention,-  are  the 
descriptions  of  several  ancient  or  splendid  edifices  belonging  to 
royalty  or  superstition,  and  the  accounts  of  the  ceremonies 
attending  his  lordship’s  interviews  with  several  of  the  petty 
.princes  of  India.  In  these  accounts  there  are  so  many  punc¬ 
tilious  assertions  of  the  claims  of  his  rank,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  claims  were  acknowledged,  that  the  reader  is  al¬ 
most  persuaded  his  principal  errand  to  India  was,  to  measure* 
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t  certain  rank  in  the  British  peerage  against  the  gradations  of 
Asiatic  royalty.  The  formalities  and  tawdry  shows  were  so 
^uch  alike  at  the  several  courts,  that  it  had  been  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  describe  one  or  two  instances,  and  mention'  that 
the  rest  were  similar,  only  with  more  or  less  of  parade  and 
insipidity.  These  courts,,  and  the  persons  constituting  the 
British  government  in  India,  composed  far  the  greatest  part 
of  any  thing  that  his  lordship  seems  to  have  taken  acgount 
of  under  the  denomination  and  nature  of  Man;  for  we  are 
perfectly  astonished  to  consider  how  little  information  th* 
volume  supplies  concerning  the  mass  of  the  people.  Be¬ 
yond  the  concerns  of  conveyance  and  equipage  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  manner  of  ijitercourse  with  them,  and  to  have 
noticed  them  only  in  the  same  way  as  the  trees  and  plants 
scattered  over  the  country.  While  surrounded  by  an'enor- 
;  mous  population,  mo»t  wonderfully  distinguished,  from  the 
;  inhabitants  of  his  own  country,  by  their  moral  and  physical 
;  qualities,  by  their  superstitions,  their  castes,  their  manners, 
and  their  arts,  we  see  him  hastily  pushing  along  from  one 
durbar  and  British  station  to  another,  on  the  Indian  great 
road; and  then  bestowing  on  a  Nabob’s  court-day,  or  a  din- 

Iner  and  rooms  in  the  European  style,  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  description  that  he  gives  to  the  condition,  distinctions,  and 
occupations,. of  the  million  or  two  of  people  in  the  province 
which  he  has  struck  across.  Thus  that  which  is  the  grand 
object  in  a  country,  the  assemblage  of  human  creatures  in 
it,  is  scarcely,  visible  in  this  picture  of  a  very  crowded 
part  of  the  globe.  If,  contrary  to  every  appearance,- our  au¬ 
thor  really  did  take  any  comprehensive  or  accurate  views  of 
the  state  and  character  of  the  Indian  population,  no  traveller, 
that  has  published  at' his  return,  ever  surrendered  his  superi¬ 
ority  over  his  readers  so  little  by  communicating  to  them 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  person’s  being  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  current  languages  of  the  East,  must  create  a  fatal 
disability  for  travelling  to  any  great  advantage  among  the 
natives,  especially  far  inland.  Nor  does  even  an  interpreter 
appear  to  have  been  always  found  in  the  ample  suite  of  Lord 
Valentia;  one  instance  at  least  is  mentioned,  in  which  this 
indispensable  requisite  must  have  been  wanting.  (Vol.  I. 
PP-  128,  129.)  So  that  he  was  sometimes  carried  along^  in  a 
state  of  total  incapacity  of  using  any  means  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  beyond  merely  looking  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  on  either  band,  from  his  palanquin.^  When  he  is 
stationary  for  some  time  in  several  of  the  cities,  we  do  not 
find  him  speculating  much,  on  the  arts,  manufactures,  or 
I  ^nunerce,  or  projecting  many  plans  of  political  iniprove- 
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ment.  As  to  the  measures  of  government  in  India,  he  deems 
it  quite  sufficient  to'applaud  in  the  lump  every  tiling  done 
and  intended  to  he  done  by  Marquis  Wellesley;  or  whom 
he  entertains  an  unbounded  admiration,  and  to  whom  the 
book  is  inscribed.  The  short  periods  spent  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Benares,  and  Seringapatam,  and  his  residence  of 
several  months  at  Lucknow',  which  should  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  most  vigilant  observation  and  itKjuiry  relative 
to  every  thing  purely  Indian,  and  relative  especially  to 
whatever  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  judge  of  without  visiting 
that  country,  were  consutned  in  the  idle  interchange  of  ci¬ 
vilities  w'ith  rajahs  and  nabobs,  and  convivialities  with  the 
members  and  agents  of  government.  And  besides,  if  the 
time  had  been  evet  so  w'ell  employed,  it  was  far  too  short 
for  taking  even  an  extremely  partial  view'  of  what  demandi) 
the  philosopher’s  attention  in  India.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
tures  of  that,  more  than  of  almost  any  other  country,  are 
of  a  nature  to  require  protracted  investigation  ;  and  no  re¬ 
porter  concerning  what  is  of  most  importance  in  it,  its  peo¬ 
ple,  its  institutions,  and  its  antiquities,  can  be  received  with 
•any  great  attention,  who  has  not  passed  several  years,  there, 
and  aided  his  observations  and  researches  by  considerable 
acquirements  of  oriental  literature.  Those  who  are  willing 
to  accept,  instead  of  the  communications  of  such  a  man, 
a  simple  description  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  natu. 
ral  appearances,  atul  buildings,  and  court  ceremonies  of 
India,  together  w  ith  a  view  of  tl)e  style  of  living  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  there,  and  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  persons,  natives 
and  Europeans,  who  have  figured  there,  will  find  such  ac¬ 
counts  given  with  perspicuity,  in  very  good  unalTected  lan¬ 
guage,  by  Lord  Valentiu;  and  will  only  fret  (and  they  will 
all  do  that)  at  the  vast  quantity  of  mere  journeying  narra¬ 
tive. — We  will  briefly  trace  his  course,  and  transcribe  several 
of  the  most  reinarkable  descriptions  ;  after  just  mentioning, 
that  the  narrative  in  this  volume  carries  him.  by  the  Cape 
of  Good'Hope  to  Calcutta,- thence  as  far  north  as  Canouge, 
back  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta,  next  to  Ceylon,  along 
the  coast  of  which  he  travelled  several  hundred  miles,  tlience 
by  Ramiseram  to  "I'anjore,  ami  along  the  coast  to  Madras, 
and  at  last  directly  across  the  peninsula  to  Mangalore,  in 
order  to  his  embarking  for  tlie  Red  Sea,  the  African  coast 
of  wliich,  imperfectly  known  and  reputedly  dangerous,  he 
determined  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  enterprise  to  e.xamine, 
for  the  benefu  <>f  navigation,  from  Massovvah  to  Cosseir. 

He  quitted  the  Lizard  on  the  20th  .June,  1802,  and  in  about 
a  week  had  the  luxury  of  drinking  Madeira  on  its  own  soil* 
'I'he  vessel  had  run  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  a  day, 
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mJ  would  have  cleared  a  still  greater  space,  but  from  having 
ioiu  ordered,  to  the  frequent  discontent  of  all  on  board, 

0  kcei)  in  company  with  a  larger  ship  and  .worse  sailer.  At 
blaJeira  he  staid  long  enough  to  be  justly  offendetl  at  the 
jiuclity  of  the  fishermen,  to  enjoy  an  excellent  company 
(liiiiier,  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  island  in  general, .and 
<it’  some  particular  samples  of  its  productions,  to  censure 
tlie  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  who  cultivate  badly  some¬ 
thing  less  than  half  of  it,  and  leave  the  rest  quite  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  to  gain  the  following  information  respecting  the 
nricc  of  the  wines,  which  we  should  think  will  tempt  some 
of  our  countrymen,  in  spite  of  all  their  boasted  avwr  patriae, 
to  remove  to  so  much  more  favoured  an  island. 

‘About  30,000  pipes  of  wine  are  now  made,  of  which,  on  an  ave¬ 
nge,  16,000  are  exported ;  the  rest  is  consumed  in  the  island.  The 
London  Particular  is  401.  per  pipe;  but  very  good  may  be  purchased 
.u  351.  per  pipe,  which  is  tlie  usual  price  paid  for  the  India  market.* 

On  setting  sail  again,  they  wished  for  a  slight  storm  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  company  of  the  Lord  Eldon,  the 
ship  that  retarded  and  vexed  them  so  much.  We  must  ob¬ 
serve,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Lord  Eldon  was  a  very  strange 
name  for  a  tardy  and  vexatious  ship !  After  a  week  they  lost 
sight  of  it,  and  arrived  ten  days  before  it  at  St.  Helena,  of 
which  island  a  very  pleasant  description  is  given,  accompa-. 
nied  with  some  good  suggestions  on  several  points  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  The  next  run  is  of  course  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  the  delay  of  a  fortnight  gave  time  for 
an  excursion  up  the  country,  v'ery^  laborious,  and  rather 
uninteresting,  except  on  reaclting  u  place  named  French 
Hock,  where  ‘through  a  cleft  of  the,  mountain  fell  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  water,  above  no  feet  perpendicular,  and 
then  rolled  over  immense  rocks,  with  Itrushwood  overhanging 
them,  till  it  reached  the  vale  below.  Several  smaller  cascades, 

1  caused  only  by  the  rain,  broke  over  ditferent  parts  of  the 
>  mountain.’  The  whole  surrounding  country  is-  beautiful, 
the  cascade  ami  the  rocky  seeqery  arc  represented  in  an, 
cx(iuisite  print  from  one  of  Mr.  Salt’s  drawings.  This  jour¬ 
ney  occasioned  Lord  V.  to  admire  the  skill  in  driving  displayed  ■ 
'  by  the  slav'es  in  this  country.  At  a  good  pace  ‘  they  drive 
!  fight  in  hand  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  will  kill  a  small 
bird  on  the  wing,  with  the  lash  of  their  long  whip.’  What 
pitiful  performers,  in  comparison  with  this,  are  all  our  jockey 
!  lords!  We^re  so  friendly  to  their  improvement,  however, 
in  this  admired  accomplishment,  that  we  cordially  wish  them 
^11  sent  to  so  appropriate  a  school.  But  it  is  no  doubt  more 
wisely  appointed,  that  they  . shall  be  sent  into  the  senate  to 
make  laws  for  the  nation. 
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I^rd  V.  insists  warmly  that  the  Cape,  which',  at  the  time 
he  was  there,  was  preparing  to  be  delivered  back  to  the 
Dutch,  ought  always  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  English^ 
and  he  expatiates  very  sensibly  on  its  value  and  capabilities, 
He  says  the  expected  cessation  of  the  English  government 
was  regretted  by  the  respectable  part  of  the  Dutch  settlers, 
who  .  were  both  pleased  with  its  equity,  and  terrified  by  th« 
apprehended  aggressions  and  revenge  of  the  Caffresand  pot- 
tentots.  The  former  had  already  assumed  a  warlike  attitude, 
and  even  the  Hottentots  he  represents  as  no  longer  a  race  of 
iflfibecile  submissive  victims.  . 

'  *  Of  the  Hottentots  the  inhabitants  are  almost  equally  afraid.  Thii 
inoffensive  race,’  who  formerly  were  only  mentioned  as  sunk^  in  sloth, 
drunkenness,  and  bestiality,  have  been  brought  forward,  since  the  Bri¬ 
tish  possessed  the  colony,  in  a  new  and  very  different  point  of  view. 
A  large  number  of  them  have  been  embodied,  and  instructed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  tactics  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  been  discovered  that  they 
are  intelligent,  active,  faithful,  and  brave  ;  .and  that  their  former  vices 
were  owing  to  the  Dutch,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  inclination 
which  all  uncivilized  nations  have  for  spirits,  had  destroyed  their  strength 
by  encouraging  intoxication,  and  then  degraded  their  minds  by  the  most 
a^ect  slavery.  The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  boors  on  these  defenceless 
beings  exceed  all  credibility.  General  Vandeleur  assured  me,  that  he 
had  himself  pushed  aside  the  musket  of  a  boor,  when  in  the  act  of  level 
Kng  it  at  a  Hottentot ;  at  which  the  monster  was  extremely  indignant^ 
and,  after  much  reproach,  finished  by  asking  him  whether  he  meant  also 
to  prevent  his  shooting  his  slaves.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  Hottentots 
have  so  long  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  ;  and  one  cannot 
be ‘surprized  that  the  latter  now  feel  alarmed,  when  a  large  body  of  the 
former  are  well  disciplined,  and  have  arms  in  their  hands.  Yet,  from 
^1  I  have  learned  of  the  gentleness  of  the  Hottetitot  character,  T  believe 
that  their  fears  are  groundless,  and  that  they  ,will  receive  no  injury,  un 
less  they  become  the  aggressors.* 

His  lordship’s  zeal  for  maintaining  possession  of  the  Cape, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  being  honest  enough  to  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  the  expense  of  ihe  civil  and  military  establish- 
tnents  of  the  said  possession  has  exceeded  the  revenue,  by 
a  sum  between  200,0001.  and  300,000l.  per  annum.  But  he 
wishes  to  attribute  this  unfortunate  state  of  the  balance  in  i 
.considerable  measure  to  temporary  causes,  and  confidently 
predicts  the  case  will  mend  in  time ;  insisting,  nevertheless, 
riiat  though  it  should  not,  the  Cape  must  be  retained  at  all 
events,  as  highly  important  to  the  security  of  our  trade, 
and  as  capable  of  facilitating  the  most  destructive  designs  if 
in  the  haiids  of  Bonaparte,  who  would  be  sure  to  have  it,  he 
says,  if  we  should  yield  it  up.  Perhaps,  in  the  particular 
stance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  plea  for  maintaining 
a  foreign  settlement  at  a  constant  and  heavy  loss,  is  stronger 
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than  in  almost  any  other;  but  it  is  mortifying  to  reflect 
the  delusion  of  tliis  nation,  which,  in  its  foolish  passion  for 
niulnplying  nnd  extending  its  foreign -settlements,  is  always 
r  iicvinf  some  wonderful  advantages  to  trade,  when  the  fact 
often  is,  that  all  the  benefits  capable  of  being  really  brought 
to  account  against  the  cost,  come  ultimately  to  nearly  the  same 
roiid  and  prosperous  reckoning,as  that  of  a  nation  that  should, 
with  great  bustle  and  importance,  send  some  thousands  of 
niiles  to  find  a  bog  into  which  to  toss  the  earnings  of  its  do* 

mestic  toils.  ^  . 

Ill  due  time  our  adventurer  reaches  Calcutta,  after  having 
very  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  one  of  the  Nicobar 
ijlands,  and  slightly  touched  at  another,  which  afforded  some 
subjects  well  deserving  both  of  description  and  delineation." 
h  seems  he  arrived  in  the  river  below  Calcutta  at  the  time 
for  seeing,  though  he  has  expended  no  time  in  describing, 
some  of  those  sublime  exercises  of  ‘  religion’,  the  attempted 
‘  interference’  with  which  by  the  discourses,  tracts,  and  bi- 
bles,  of  Christian  missionaries,  has  so  mortally  offended  the 
piety  of  some  professedly  zealous  adherents  to  our  established 

I-'^^urch. 

‘  We  are  at  anchor  off  Fultah,-  a  mud  village,  similar  to  others 
lich  we  have  seen.  The  river  itself  is  -grand  from  its  great 
dy  "of  water,  but  the  quantity  of  mud  which  it  rolls  down  considerably 
•sens  its  beauty.  The  banks  are  high,  the  country  beyond  is  flat,  and 
vered  thickly  with  timber  and  brushwood,  the  haunt  of  innumerable  ti- 
rs.  To  these  Sunderbunds  the  Hindoos  resort  at  this  season,  in  im> 
ease  numbers,  to  perform  their  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  and  many,  to' 
crifice  themselves  to  the  alligators,  which  they  effect  by  walking  into 
e  river,  and  waiting  till  the  teroclous  animals  approach  and  draw  them 
ider ;  others  perish  by  the  tigers  every  season ;  yet  the  powerful  influence  • 
superstiuon  still  draws  them  to  this  spot.’ .  Vol.  I.  p.  59. 

Instead  of  giving  any  account  of  this  exhibition,  which 
lus  first  opened  on  his  view  the  extraordinary  character  of 
le  people  with  full  glare,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  tell 
f  tile  polite  letters  of  invitation  received  from  the  Governor 
»enerdl,  and  other  personages,  andbf  one  of  the  state  barges 
rriving  to  convey  him  to  Calcutta ;  events,  in  which  we  seem 
>  trace  a  mavelloiis  analogy  with  what  might  have  happened 
^  a  foreigner  of -high  rank  on  arriving  at  Gravesend,  with 
ne  design  of  visiting  the  people  of  distinction  in  F.ngland. 
'n  the  evening  of  his  Lordship’s  first  visit  to  the  new  Govern- 
lient-house,  a  f^ie  was  given  in  .celebration  of  the  general 
)eace ;  the  arrangements  of  which  'fete,  the  ‘  Persian  car- 
*6t,’  the  ‘  throne  of  crimson  and  gold,’  the  ‘  rich  chair 
•td  stool  of  "stale,’  &c.  &c.,  could  not  /ail  to  suggest  to  him, . 
•*at  India  is  the  place  of  all  the  world  for  learning  to  practise 
careful  economy  in  the  public  expenditure. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  time  spent  in  Calcutta  and 
its  neighbourhood  was,  as  he  acknowledges,  ‘^completely 
occupied  in  receiving  and  paying  visits,  and  in  a  round  of  din. 
ners,  his  reception  being  such  as  he  had  every  reason ‘to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  character  of  his  coururymen  in  the  East;’  and 
a  very  proper  proportion  of  the  notes  on  the  environs  of  what 
is  in  effect  the  metropolis  of  Hindostan,  is  employed  in  reJ 
cording  what  gentlemen  ordered  their  carriages  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  noble  visitant.  It  is  covnmitted  'to  history  that  Mr. 
Brook  did  not,  as  expected,  send  his,  ‘  for  the  best^  of  all 
possible  reasons,  because  it  was  broken,’  but  that  a  gig  was 
sent  for  his  lordship’s  fellow-travellers. 

On  the  advice  of  Lord  Wellesley,  he  concluded  to  proceed 
to  the  upper. ])rovinces  by  dawk^  a  kind  of  post,  or  stage-pa¬ 
lanquin^  having  ‘  bearers  stationed  at  distances  to  relieveeach 
othtM\’  A  short  extract  will  give,  once  for  all,  a  notion  of 
this  mode  of  travelling,  and  this  extract  contains  the  express 
information,  which  we  did  not  happen  to  recollect  in  writing 
one  of  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  journey  war  made  with, 
out  the  means  of  interciianging  one  idea  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Bearers  for  our  palanquins  had  been  ordered  at  the  different  towns,  to 
be  placed  at  stages  about  ten  miles  from  each  other,  so  that  we  had  every 
reason  to  hope  we  should  proceed  without  difficulty  from  one  residence  to 
another,  intending  to  travel  always  during  the  night  and  Iialt  in  the  day, 
as  the  scenery  in  Bengal  is  uninteresting  from  the  flatness  of  the  country. 
VoY  each  palanquin  were  required  eight  bearers,  which  formed  a  complete 
change ;  we  had  also  three  mussal  or  link  boys  ;  and  three  men  to  carry 
our  lugj^ge.  A  palanquin  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Oun 
weg?  fitted  up  widi  Venetian  blinds,  and  pillows  for  sleeping,  and  were 
long  enough  to  allow  of  our  lying  at  full  length.  Not  one  of  the  party 
could  speak  a  word  of  the  language  :  1  think,  therefore,  we  were  bold  at 
least  in  venturing  to  set  forward  on  a  journey  of  800  miles  without  an  In¬ 
terpreter/  ‘  The  motion,  though  incesssant,  was  by  no  means  violent. 

I  soon  composed  myself  to  rest,  and  was  awakened  by  my  bearers  at  the 
first  changing  place  asking  for  buxys,  or  presents/  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 

One  of  the  first  changing  places  was  at  Plassey, 

•  A  place  celebrated  in  history  for  the  victory  obtained  by  I.ord  C!rve» 
with  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  were  European?, 
over  Surajah  Dowlah’s  army,  nearly  70,000  strong.  From  that  period 
we  have  been  considered  as  masters  of  Bengal.’  ‘By  what  right  we  coo* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  a  traitor  to  depose  his  soverrign,  and  actually  effect¬ 
ed  our  p  Jirpose,  is  not  now  to  be  determined  :  and  those  who  might  bat? 
felt  repugnance  at  executing  such  a  business,  will  still  rejoice  at  the  pro*^ 
perity  which  it  acquired  and  secured  to  their  country.  But  not  only  w 
England  has  it  been  fortunate  :  the  original  inhabitants  the  Hindoos,  op 

I'ltsstd  by  t!ie  extortion,  and  massacred  by  the  ambitious  wars,  of 
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gahometan  conquerors,  have  equal  reason  to  rejoice.  For  now  nearly 
e.|(  a  century,  they  have  enjoyed  a  security  in  their  properties  and  per- 
pns  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Asia.’ 

Our  traveller  makes  botanical  observations  here  and  there, 
liiilatJiiiigepore  collects  some  material  information  respect- 
miT  the  production  and  preparation  of  silk.  One  of  the  first 
■(Iticesof  the  customs  of  the  people  is  given,  when  coming 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares. 

‘  I  learned  that  the  badness  of  my  bearers  was  owing  to  my  travelling 
the  latter  end  of  the  Hull,  a  festival  kept  ,  up  with  great  spirit  by  the 
pindoos  and  Mahomedans,  in  celebration  of  the  vernal  season.  It  is 
engular,  that  one  of  the  amusements  is,  what  is  called  in  England,  mak- 
ioe  April  fools.’  ‘  They  also  amuse  themselves  with  throwing  pellets  of 
rllow  or  red  powder,  with  which,  on  the  last  day,  their  dresses  aie  so 
completely  covered,  as  to  have  a  most  ridiculous  appearance.  To  end  ■ 
dii  festival  they  make  themselves  so  completely  drunk,  that  business  is 
m  itc  out  of  the  question  till  a  night’s  rest  has  rendered  them  capable  of 
ft:urningto  their  duty.’  Vol.  I.  p.  97.  , 

At  Benares,  even  at  the  holy  city  of  India,  the  very  ar- 
nal  of  the  gods,  the  tliicket  of  temples,  the  grand  maga« 
iiieof  religion,  philosophy,  and  sacred  mysteries,  .of  idols, 
fiests,  vedas,  and  puranas, — the  city,  as  wise  men  not  many*' 
ozen  since  gave  us  to  understand,  that  was  to  put 
biusalem  and  all  it  ever  contained  to  shanre,  as  soon  as  the 
vvful  recesses  of  theology  should  be  unveiled  by  the  study 
f  Sanscrit  and  the  possession  of  its  sacred  volumes, — even 
t  this  most  holy  place,  our  traveller  staid  hardy  a  week, 
nd  the  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manner  we  have 
tfore  described,  in  a  series  of  visits  to  and  from  some  re- 
uced  princes  of  the  Mogul  family,  perfortned  with  as  much 
omp  as  the  parties  could  afford,  and  on  botli  sides  with  & 
lost  ludicrous  air  of  importance. 

His  lordship  held  a  durbar,  or  court,  himself,  in  full  forma- 
ty,  ‘  for  the  natives  of  rank  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  sit 
own  in  his  presence.’  In  all  his  interviews  with  th«  native 
nnccs  and  chiefs, — both  those  who,  having  lost  all  their 
ower,  are  become  objects  of  pity  from  their  humiliation,  or 
I'f  ridicule  for  the  pride  of  royalty  which  survives  amidst  their 
isigiiificance,  and  those  who  ‘possess  some,  actual  consequence 
'  being  yet  permitted  to  retain  some  power, — he  uni¬ 
formly  maintained  the  high  carriage  of  a  nobleman  of 
conquering  nation  ;  and  could  in  no  case  brook  or  forgive 

**'ie  neglect  of  any  one  punctilio,  expressing  a  full  recogni- 
_  on  of  his  equality  with  the  blood  royal  of  India.  The  con¬ 
versations  during  this  courtly  intercourse  were  generally,  he 
|cKnowledges,  the  most  insipid  imaginable  ;  mutual  inquiries 
|t)out  health,  expressions  of  the  high  sense  of  the  honour 
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conferred,  and  so  forih.  Nazurs,  or  presents,  were  made  r 
both  parties,  usually  of  gold  pieces  by  his  lordship  ^ 
the  Europeans  who  might  accompany  him,  and  of  articles 
dress,  and  sometimes  ornament,  by  the  Indian  personag” 
The  interview  was  always  terminated  by  the  eeremenv^ 
presenting  some  particular  articles  of  spicery  to  the  visitaj 
and  the  degree  of  respect,  and  of  acknowledgement  of  raM 
was  indicated  in  the  manner  of  presenting  them.  Oneusi. 
expedient  for  relieving  the  dull  formality  of  the  levees : 
the  nautch,  or  the  performance  of  dancing  and  singini)-  ait, 
*of  which  every  man  of  high  rank  has  a  private  set 
are  others  that  exhibit  for  pay  at  any  house.’  Fifty  of  thtj 
performed  at  the  court  of  the  Kajah  of  Benares,  and  Ln 
V.  was  naturally  much  amused  to  hear  them  sincr  ‘  Marlbrnnl 
and  ‘  1  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I.’ 

The  streets  of  ‘  Benares  are  so  extremely  narrow,  that  itws 
with  difficulty  he  prevented  his  horse  from  touching  thesfc 
The  number  of  stone  and  brick  houses,  from  one  to  sixstc- 
ries  high,  is  upwards  of  12,000;  the  mud  houses,  upwar 
of  1 6,000.  ' 

•  *  The  permanent  inhabitants  are  upwards,  of  580,000,  besides  the  i 
tendanu  of  the  three  princes,  and  several  other  foreigners,  who  ns 
amount  to  near  3000  ;  but  the  concourse,  during  some  of  the  festivaii 
is  beyond  all  calculation.  The  Mahometans  are  not  one  in  ten.’  Vol,l 
p.  105. 

•  In  the  appendix  is  a  very  curious  account  of  the  popuk 
tion  of  the  city,  divided  into  classes,  which  was  ftirnisle' 
to  his  lordship  by  one  of  the  British  residents.’  Those 
still  assert  the  excellence  of  the  Hindoo  morals,  as  nee(tii« 
no  correction  from  Christian  principles,  may  do  what  the; 
please  with  such  items  in  this  account  of  the  religious  pops 
lation  as  the  following  ; — 

‘  Persons  Suspected  for  Baunkas,  (bravoes,  so  called  from 
the  peculiar  curve  of  their  swords)  ■  -  -  lOff 

*  Persons  supported  by  giving  false  evidence  in  courts  of 
justice,&c.  •  -  -  -  40(y 

They  had  best  say  the  resident  (Mr.  Deane)  Has  been  bribf: 
by  the  missionaries. 

Lord  V.  was  struck  with  the  multitude  of  pagodas  in,  thi 
city  ;  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  Christian  ‘  gentlemen  • 
India,’  regretted  that  they  were  not  still  more  numero^ 
We  will  bring  together^  from  different  parts  of  the  voluir; 
two  or  three  passages  illastrative  of  his  piety. 

‘  Land  is  here  (immediately  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  in  BenarM)* 
prodigious  value,  as  the  nearer  the  river  the  more  holy.  Pious  Hii"** 
think  it  a  work  of  great  merit  to  form  gauts  or  build  temples,  on  £ 
banks.  T  had  frequent  occasion  to  rtgret  that  many  huildingt  ranam 
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tmsfuJf  'I'  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  builders  before  they  were 
Enipleted  :  not  only  superstition  operates  here,  but  the  circumstance,  that 
^ere  it  finished  by  his  heir,  the  whole  of  the  merit,  as  well  as  credit^ 
ould  go  original  founder.  A  law  similar  to  the  bishops’  bill 

Ireland  would  have  a  good  effect,  obliging  the  executors  to  Jinish  the 
l  ytaling.  It  is  a  pity  that  any  thing  should  prevent  this  noble  ci^ 
[om  being  brought  to  all  that  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.’  VqI.  I. 

118. 

He  is  also  for  obliging  the  holy  people  of  Ramiseram  to 
Inish  their  temple.  (Vol.  I.  p.  342.)  One  of  the  pagodas  at 
Ibelumbrum,  he  says,  ‘  is  supposed  to  be  rich  from  the  nu* 
Serous  donations  of  piety  and  superstition.’ 

«He(Tippoo)  knew  that  his  oppression  had  alienated  the  affection  of 
large  proportion  of  his  subjects,  whose  innocent  prejudices  his  bigotry 
td  driven  him  to  violate  in  the  most  cruel  manner.’  Vol.  I.p.  415. 

*The  bigotry  of  Tippoo  had  destroyed  many  (tanks)  which  had 
A:  origin  in  the  useful  zeal  of  the  Hindoos  for  their  deities.  ’  p.  450. 

<  Near  my  resting-place  was  a  small  pagoda,  the  Brahmins  of  which 
tiine  to  pay  their  compliments,  and  presented  a  nazur  of  fruit,  milk, 
nd  some  very  tolerable  sweetmeats  ;  in  return  for  which  I  made  a  small 
ttitni  to  the  deitjj.^  p.  451. 

Had  not  our  noble  author,  beyond  all  doubt,  been'  duly 
hristened  and  confirmed,  and  therefore  ‘  reciounced  the 
evil  and  all  his  works,’  we  should  really  be  liable  to 
ake  all  this  for  something  strangely  like  an  unequivocal  de- 
:laration  in  favour  of  idolatry  ;  and  might  be  inclined  to 
sk  from  what  quarter  he  can  reasonably  expect  his  reward, 
or  befriending  what  is  in  direct  infernal  hostility  against  the 
^Imighty,  and  doing  it,  too,  in  the  full  light  of  revelation. 

In  relation  to  the  same  concern,  his  lordship  bears  unre- 
rved  testimony  to  the  meritorious  conduct  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  East. .  '  * 

‘Not  only  are  they  (the  Hindoos)  protected  in  all  their  ceremonies, 

i^t  even  the  duties  which  were  levied  on  all  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Snares,  were  taken  off  by  Mr.  Hastings  on  his  visit'to  that  pbce.’  p. 
06. 

‘  Government,  with  a  laudable  liberality,  proposed  to  put  this  (mosque ) 
fo  a  perfect  state  of  repair.’  p.  126. 

‘He  (the  present  Rajah  of  Tanjore)  is  in  fact  more  affluent  than  his 
predecessors,  who,  though  nominally  in  possession  of  the  revenue,  had 
six  lacs  of  pagpdas  to  pay  the  Company  for  maintaining  the  army, 
one  lac  for  die  interest  of  debts,  and  the  religious  establishment'of 
pagodas,  both  of  which  the  Company  have  taken  on  themselves*  p.  353* 

^  ‘  In  almost  every  village  (on  the  Coromandel  coast)  is  a  pagoda,  with 
lofty  gateways  of  massive,  and  not  inelegant  architecture,  where  a 
P'imber  of  Brahmins  are  maintained  either  by  the  revenues  formerly 
d,  or  by  an  allowance  from  the  government. 
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*  As  a  body  they  (the  Brahmins)  have  also  extensive  free  lands, 
their  titles,  were  they  examined  into,  would  in  many  instances  be  foy 
defective:  prudence  will  probably  prevent  this  from  being  done, 
profit,  which  might  result  from  it,  would  but  ill  compensate  for  the 
tainty  of  alienating  their  minds,  which  are  at  present  strongly  attack 
to  us  by  the  protection  which  they  receive,  and  by  an  additional 
out  of  the  revenue^  of  forty*  five  thousand  pagodas  per  annum, 
distributed  to  the  poorer  temples^  according  to  a  traditionary  custom  of 
Rajahs/  p.  355. 


m 


From  this  account,  the  gentlemen,  who  have  lately  bcej 
•!2:ini>:  the  IbriTiation  of  a  iar^jc  Christian  establishment  \i 


India,  will  clearly  sec  that  the  expense,  cannot  be  afforded 
the  money  that  would  he  w^anted  for  such  an  institution, i 
already  appropriated  to  ^  religion,’  hy  the  government.  Ari 
besides,  if  the  expense  could  he  afforded,  it  seems  plainly 
inmeccssary,  as  well  as  inconsistent,  to  have  two  ivligioii 
establishments  in  the  same  country.  Nor  need  w^e  ask  iheic 
gentlemen,  whether,  if  such  an  institution  were  established! 
it  could  be  of  the  smallest  use,  as  co-existing  \vith  wfe 
Lord  V.  here  states  to  be  already  established  ;  we  need  not  as! 
them  whether  that  Being,  to  w horn  it  w’ould  be  professed’^ 
dedicated,  would  accept  it  at  such  hands. 

After  what  we  have  quoted,  it  wall  appear  quite  natnol 
that  our  traveller  should  be  no  friend  to  the  missions  in  In 
dia.  A  passage  or  two  extracted  from  what  he  says  on  tk 
subject,  though  precisely  to  the  same  effect  with  what  m 
have  had  occasion  to  traiiscribe  from  other  productions,  ir.a; 
seem  to  have  a  kind  of  novelty  of  circumstance,  as  appear* 
ing  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  books  in  the  world.  Ob¬ 
jecting  strongly  to  Dr.  Buchanan’s  proposal  of  an  episcopal 
establishment  on  a  large  scale,  he  recommends  the  ap|)oint- 
rnent  of  one  bishop  for  India;  and  after  advising  that  his  re* 
sidcnce  there  should  be  fixed  for  life,  be  proceeds  to  mentios 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  requisites  in  the  character oi 
this  evangelical  patriarch. 

‘  He  should  be  free  from  the  rage  of  proselyting,  that  he  may  be  ak 
to  observe  with  impartiality  the  conduct  of  those  whose  Zeal  leads  i 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that  he  may  prevenu 
recurrence  of  that  violation  of  their  prejudices  which  has  so  rcceotlt 
been  practised  by  some  of  the  missionaries  ;  a  conduct  highly  reprehei^ 
sible,  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  certainly  indu^  them  to  decline 
instiuction,  if  it  docs  not  provoke  them  to  expel  the  British  from 


p.  2H- 


‘  They  (the  Brahmins)  have  already  .taken  the  alarm  at  the  proceeil 
ings  of  the  missionaries  in  Bengal,  and  other  parts  ;  and,  if  driven  to  ex¬ 
tremities,  will  doubtless  excite  a  formidable  disaffection  to  our 


fnent  among  the  natives.  On  the  contrary,  the  former  wise  policy 
treating  them  with  respect,  and  giving  a  full  toleration-  to  their  supers^* 
tipns,  was  often  attended  wdth  the  happy  effect,’  .&c.  &c. 


II. 
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<  That  the  success  of  the  missionaries  in  China,  Japan,  and  other 
places,  should  have  been  brought  forward  by  people  unacquainted  with 
InJia,  as  an  argument  of  the  probable  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
not  suiprising ;  but  tliat  it  should  have  been  urged  by  *  a  late  resident  in 

indeed  astonish  me ;  for  what  analogy  is  there  between 
these  countries  and  India?  There  was  no  loss  of  cast,  no  civil  disqua* 
lifications,  no  dread  of  future  punishment,  to  prevent  tlie  Chinese,  the 
J.ipinesc,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  becoming 
Christians ;  yet  all  these  impediments  arc  in  the  way  of  the  Hindoo,  and 
I  confess  I  believe  them  unconquerable. 

<  If  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos  translations  of  the  Scripture* 

into  the  languages  of  the  country,  will  not  induce  them  to  make  unfa¬ 
vourable  comparisons  between  our  lives  and  our  doctrines,  and  con- 
siquently  expose  us  to  contempt,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  such 
a  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  true  religion.  To  its  silent  ope- 
ration  the  cause  of  Christianity  should  be  left,  and  who  will  not  re¬ 
joice  in  its  success  ?  ,  '  ' 

‘  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  dissent  from  an  opinion  supported  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  and  other  advocates  for  conversion,  that  if  the  Hindoos 
were  to  become  Christians,  they  would  be  better  subjects  to  the  British 
Idominion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  should  this  point  be  attained,  they 
would  presently  cease  to  be  subjects  altogether.  At  present  the  Hindoo 
is  irrevocably  bound  by  the  law  of  casts,  to  continue  in  that  situation  of 
life  in  which  he  is  born,  and  no  exertion  of  talent  can  raise  him  one 
step  beyond  it:  he  therefore  looks  with  ^perfect  apathy  on  tlie  political 
intrigues  .c (the  higher  orders,  and  dreads  a  revolution  as  productive  of  . 
great  personal  distress,  and  as  putting  to  hazard  his  life  and  little  pro¬ 
perty.  But  were  the  path  of  ambition  laid  open  to  him  by  that  equaliza¬ 
tion  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  casts,  and  . 
the  general  reception  of  Christianity,  talents  would  have  their  free  career, 
[and  every  man  of  spirit  would  consider  himself  as  the  establisher  of  hi* 
own  fortune.  Is  it  credible  then,  that  in  such  an  event,  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  natives  would  submit  to  be  governed  by  a  few  thousand  Eurtj- 
'ropeans,  to  whom  they  could  feel  no  natural  attachment,  or  obligation 
of  allegiance  ?*  p,  250. 

With  regard  to  liis  lordship’s  ^  belief  that  the  impediments 
;to  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  are  unconnuerable,’  it 
might  he  fairly  asked,  What  does  his  lordship  know  of  the 
Hindoos,  beyond  vvliat  any  one  may  learn  by  reading  a 
small  number  of  books,  or  conversing  with  a  few  persons 
''ho  have  been  a. good  while  in  India  ?  What  intercourse  did 
ho  hold  with  them  ?  what  researches  did  he  make  into  their 
'^haractur  and  econonjy  ?  But  however  attentively  he  might 
have  inspected  them,  of  what  consequence  is  his  beliefs  or 
\hatof  any  man  else,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  matter  of 
that  they  somctiiiies  converted,  that  several  even  of 
^he  Brahmin  caste  arc  on  the  list  of  recent  converts  ?  To  see 
^he  full  absurdity  of  such  assertions,  wc  have  only  to  siip- 
ihem  made  in  the  midst  of. a -small  devout  assembly 
’^^such  converts,  with  several  of  the  qiimditvi  Brahmins 
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among  them.  There  exists,  we  believe,  in'  England,  in  the 
form  of  a  Major,  and  in  several  other  forms,  such  a  sheer 
petrified  impudent  perverseness,  as  would  even  in  the  midst 
of  such  an  assembly  assert  the  impracticability  of  the  conver. 
sion  of  Hindoos  ;  but  Lord  Valentia  hardly  would  ;  why  then 
does  he  assert  it  in- his  book  ?  for  several  such  assemblies  there 
are  in  India,  as  he  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known  before  he 
hazarded  a  line  on  the  subject. 

His  lordship  says  the  advocates  for  the  schemes  of  con- 
version  shrink  from  meeting  that  argument  against  its  prac. 
ticability,  which  is  derived  from  the  failure  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  with  all  their  power,  during  the  whole  long  period  of 
their  ascendency,  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  and  from  the  fai. 
lure  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
with  all  their  zeal.  Now  so  far  from  evading  this  redoubtable 
argument,  we  thought  those  advocates  had  replied  that  the 
premises  are  not  true ;  for  that,  first,  according  to  the  bestac* 
counts  and  the  most  reasonable  conjectures,  the  Mahometans 
have  made,  in  the  past  ages,  a  great  multitude  of  converts 
from  among  the  Hindoos ;  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  being  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  being  so  like  the  Hindoos  in  physical  appearance, 
.and  that  the  opponents  cannot  bring  the  shaidow  of  a  proof  to 
the  contrary- :  secondly,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  also  made 
hiany  thousand  converts,  so  far  at  least  as  to  induce  the  loss 
of  caste,  which  is  alleged  as  the  insuperable  obstacle.  Butin 
the  next  place,  these  advocates  say,  that  the  argument  is  of 
trifling  w’eight  with  them,  even  were  the  premises  true:  for 
that  they  believe,  and  herewii|  be  the  mystery  to  his  lordsbip, 

■  that  there  exists  an  All-governing  Providence,  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  give  an  ultimate,  and  they  hope  a  not  very  distant  pre¬ 
valence  to  divine  truth. 

In  referring  to  the  recent  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  be 
condescends  (the  humblest  thing  certainly  to  which  his  no¬ 
bility  has  ever  yet  stooped)  to  adopt  the  diction  of  the  ill- 
fated  pamphleteer,  who  has  applied,  with  a  plentiful  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  lowest  scurrility,  the. terms  ‘interference,’ 
‘intolerance,’  ‘  violation  of  prejudices,’ &c.  to  men  who  have 
had  the  effrontery  to  attack  with  argument,  in  a  country  un¬ 
der  a  Christian  government,  the  most  loathsome  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  of  all  superstitions.  These  terms  are  repeated  by  the 
noble  writer,  probably  without  pausing  one  moment  to  con¬ 
sider  their  correct  meaning,  or  to  what  kind  of  men  he  was 
going  to  apply  them.  However,  on  reflection,  we  ought  per¬ 
haps  to  confess  that  these  terms  of  reproach  are  mild,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  person  so  much  a  party  in  the  concern  as  to  ^ 
solicitous  for  the  ' finishing  of  more  pagan  temples,  and  whoi 
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bn  approacbing  otic  of  theih  that  was  finished  and  occupied, 
‘made  a  present  to  the  deit}  '/  . 

The  proposal  to  circulate .  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  Hindoos,  is  rendered  altogether  illusory  by  the  pro* 
if  it  will  not  induce  them  to  make  unfavourable  com¬ 
parisons  between  our  lives  and  our  doctrines,  and  conse¬ 
quently  expose  us  to  contempt;’ — for  his  lordship  has  very 
freely  charged  immorality  and  neglect  of  religion  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  India.  And  what  a  state  of  the  judgement  or 
moral  principles  is  indicated,  in'  making  such  a  proviso!  It 
assumes  that  the  preserving  of  an  unmerited  reputation  to  a 
number  of  irreligious  and  immoral  foreigners  resident  in  a 
country,  (for. that  is. the  character  supposed  in  our  author’s 
words)  is  an  object  of  greater  importance,  than  for  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  country  to. obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  only 
true  religion  and  morality  !  The  people  of  India  must  remain 
in  ^1  the  horrors  of  paganism,  rather  than  become  .qualified, 
by  Christian  knowledge,  to  pronounce  a  deserved  condemna¬ 
tion  on  the  vices  and  impiety  of  Englishmen ! — ^because  some 
thousands  of  these  English  choose  to  be  bad  in  spite  of  better 
light,  all  Asia  must  be  kept  bad  also,  if  possible,  by  the  pre¬ 
clusion  of  that  light,  lest  these  English  should  become  liable 
to  be  affronted  by  a  censure !  If  our  nation  is  really  going  to 
ieum  moral  principles  like  this,  on  an  extensive  scale,  from  its 
possession  of  India,  that  possession  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curses  that  divine  wrath  could  have  inflicted.  And  to  be  gra¬ 
tified  by  such  a  possession,  on  such  a  condition,  is  about  as 
rational,  as  it  would  be  for  a  nian  to  be  pleased  with  the  fine 
colours  of  a  great  serpent,  when  winding  its  wreaths  round  him 
in  order  to  grapple  and  sting  him  to  death.— ^But  did  bis  lord- 
ship  mean  to  confine  the  application  of  the  hint  to  India  ? 
There  are  possibly  other  parts  of  the  world/ beside  India, 
where  it  would  be  prudent  .'ia  the  possessors  of  power  and 
Tank  to  prohibit  the  Bible,  lest  the  people  should  get  at  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  something  detestable  in  the  prufanatioa 
of  the  sacred  name  and  day,  or  in  venality,  peculation,  and 
adultery. 

'Ve  left  our  traveller  at  Benares ;  hence  he  proceeded  to 
huckiiow,  where  he  became  intimate  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
u’bo  appears  a  sbtnewhat  superior  man  to  most  of  the  orieiftal 
shadows  of  power.  One  of  the  most  amusing  occurrences  was 
his  geuing'snug  into  the  Nabob’s,  warm  bath.  He  thus  de¬ 
scribes  his  adventures  there. '  y 

*  I  then  proceeded  to  the  hUmmaom  of  hh  Excellency,  which  had  been 
prepered  for  me.  It  consists  of  two  rooms  at  the  back  of  a  verybeautiful 
piden-MTilion,  with,  as  usual,  a  bason  of  water  in  front.  They  are 
hrsted  by  flues  uo^  the  floor.  1  b«  first  room  is  about  tweatr  feet 
VoL.  V.  3  0 
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'^ijuare,  ’with  three  'fountains  for  either  hot  or  cold  water,  in  oblong 
niches  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  On  the  fburth  side  i«‘the  entrance 
into  the  inner  room.  At  each  corner  is  'a  pillar,  from  which  arches 
‘^ring  that  sustain  the  roof,  which  gradually 'narrows  into  a  cupola.  Tbe 
floor  is  entirely  of  white  marble.  Here  I  completely  uiidmssed,  and 
wrapt  round  my  middle  a  piece  of  red  linen.  I  was  then  assisted  by 
two  men  into  the  other  room,  where  the  heat  was  so  great  as  at  first  to 
take  away  my  breath.  In  front  was  a  bason  elevated  five  feet  from  the 
Ijround  filled  with  warm  water,  and  on  the  right  was  another. such  in  the 
floor’;  the  fountains  were  playing  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  which 
being  a  little  cooler  than’ the  floor  were  very  agreeable.  Eight  fellows  in 
colour  somewhat  resembling  the  (red)  marble,  and  covered  only  with 
a  cloth,  now  commenced  their  opei^ti6n$.  They  laid  rtie  on  the  floor, 
rubbed  Illy  feet  with  pumice*8tode,  kneaded  all  my  limbs,  and  ruSbed  me 
with  mohait-bags  on  their  hands  till 'every  pore  vms  cleansed  from  the 
soil  contracted  in  the  journey.  1  'next  was  rubbed  with  a  composition 
of  clay,  and  then  with  a  perfumed  6il,  both  of  which  were  sent  by  hk 
£xcellenqr»  with  every  article  of  silver^  basons,  &c.  as  used  by  himself. 
The  hair  was  cleaned  with  a  coroposition’of  flour  and  bther  substances. 
Atjength  I  leaped  into  one  of  the  marble  basons,  and  having  thoroughly 
washed  'myself,  came  out,  and  was  covered  with  hot  cloths,  of  a  very 
fine  texture,  ’and  with  borders  of  gold.  I  returned  to  the  next  room, 
wliich  felt  much  cooler,  and  ^gradually  prepared  me  for  the  open  air/ 
p.  140. 

^  •  *  * 

Here  he  became  perfectly  accustomed  to  riding  on  ele* 
phants,  and  first  saw  them  harnessed  to  carriages  on  wheels. 
He  relates  a  good  anecdote  of  their  admirable  perception 
and  generosity.  At  a  public  spectacle  he  saw,  several  o( 
them  fight,  .in  the  way  of  violently  butting  their  heads  against 
each  other,  by  which  they  did  not  however  appear  to  be 
.very  severely  hurt.  The  account  of  another  spectacle  we 
shall  give  indiis  own  words. 

<  I  breakfasted  with  the  Nawaub  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  tyger.fighu 
A  space  of  about  fifty  feet  square  had  been  fenced  off  on  the  plain,  is 
fioDtof  a  buildrag  open  in  die  Asiatic  style,  raised  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  formed  one  side  of  the  square,  and  was  covered 
with  a  lattice>work  of  bamboos,  several  feet  high,  lest  the  tyger,  by  > 
violent  spring,  should  make  his  ivay  amongst  us,  a  circumstance  that,oo 
a  former  occasion,  nearly  occurred.  On  the  three .  other  sides  was  a  lat¬ 
tice-work  of  bamboos,  sustained  by  very  strong  pillars  of  timber  drivea 
firmly  into  the  ground,  perfectly  securing  the  crowd  on  the  outside  from 
danger.'  The  tyger  was  in  a  small  cage  on  the  side,  'from  which  he  was 
driven  by  fire-works.  He  took  several  turns  round  the  area,  and  eyed 
us  most  accurately.  A  buffalo  was  now  driven  in,  on  which  he  quickly 
retired  to  a  corner  ;  the  other  watched  him,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
commence  the  attack.  By  fire  works  the  tyger  was  several  times  obliged 
to  move,  when  the  buffalo  invariably  advanced  a  little  towards  him  f  but. 
on  his  lying  down,  stopped  and  eyed  him  for  some  time.  Seven  other 
buffaloes  were  now  introduced,  but  with  all  our  excitements  we  could  not 
induce  either  party  to  commence  the  attack,  A  dog  was  tluown  into  the 
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jjft  by  some  one :  he  retreated  into  a  corner,  iotp  which  tbe.tyaCT  alaO 
soon  driven  by  fire^works ;  but,  on  the  little  animal’s  snamng  at 
him,  he  quickly  retired ’tt)  .another,  corner.  The  Nawaub  .then  sent 
an  elephant.  The  first  ajmrbach  of  this  Iwast  caused  the  tyger  to  give  a 
cry  of  terror,  and  to  run  into  a  corner,  where'  by  a  spring  he  auempte^ 
to  leap  over  the  fence.  In  this  he  failed  ;  and  the  eimhant  approaching 
by  direction  of  his  rider,  attempted  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  ooi 
the  tyger.  This  the  latter  avoided,  and  immediately  ran  to  another  place. 

All  the  exertions  of  the  mohout  (rider)  could  not  induce  the  elephant 
to  make  a  second  attack ;  but  advancing  to  tlw  gate  he  began  to  push 
against  it,  and  soon  made  his  way  good.  The  tyger  did  not  attempt  tp 
take  advantage  of  the  opening,  but  lay  panting  in  n  comer.  A  .  wcob4 
elephant  was  now  introduced,  who  imme^tdy  rubied  towards  tfaf 
tyger  and  made  a  kneel  at  him.  The  tyger  however  sprang  on  his  fqt^« 
head,  where  he  fixed  by  his  teeth  and  claws,  ■  till  the  animm,  raising 
head,  with  a  violent  jerk  dashed  him  on  the  ground,  so  .completely 
bruised  that  he  was  not  able  to  rise.  The  elephant  did  not  choose  to 
stay  to  complete  his  victory,;  but  rushing  against  the  side  of  the  enclosure, 
with  his  tusks  raised  up  the  whole  frame  work  of  timber  and  bamboos, 
with  a  great  number  of  people  hanging  on  it. '  The  alarm  was  great, 
and  they  scrambled  off  as  soon  as  possible.  The .  elephant  made  his  way 
through,  fortunately  hurting  no  one,  and  the  tyger  was  too  much  exhaust* 
ed  to  follow.  The  sun  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  heat  so  const* 
derable,  that  the  .fight  was. 8dj.ouraed  me , p-  159« 

At  Luckiiow,  our  author  witnessed  a  splendid  celebration 
of  the  Moharam,  the  Mahometan  festival  to  the  .memory  of* 
Hassan  and’Houssein  ;  and  he  describes  the  Imaumbarah,  the. 
fsacred  edifice  in  which  the  celebration  was  completed ,  ■  in 
terms  which,  for  the  first  time  in  his- narrative,  present  be- 
ifbre  us  the  fiill  splendour  of  the  oriental  romances..  A  strik* 
|ing  description  is  given  of  a  tremendous  storm,  canyii^ 
lialong  such  a  cloud  of  sand  as  to  render-the  air.perfectly  dark. 
IWe  are  interested,  too,  by  the  curious  particulars  relative  to 
Jthe  most  infamous  General  Martin.  Having  proceeded  .to 
ICanouge,  ajid  just  paid  his  compliments. to  General  Xake 
Sat  his  camp,  our  traveller  made  all.  haste  down- the  Gardes  to 
SCalcutta,  calling, iu  his  .way,  at . Moorshedabad,  on  tbe  poor 
Slittle  nabob  of  Bengal. . 

I  is  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, amount  to 
I^OOO,  and  was  amazed  at  the  immense  crowds  in  the  streets. 

i  *The  most  remarkable  sight  of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld,  was  the  throng 
■that  fills  these  streets  in  an  evening.  -  I  drove  for  three  miles .  through 
■them  without  finding  a  single  opening,  except  .what  was  made  by  the 
i«ervants  preceding  the  carriage.  The  Strand  in  London  exhibits  noi 
■thing  equal  to  it,  for  the  middle  is  here  as  much  crowded  as  the  sides;* 
|P-236. 

II  He  comments  severely  on  the  .  conduct  of  the  Company  in 
i^educing  almost  to  nothing  the  college  of  Fort  William*  and 
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forming  instead  an  expensive,  and,  as  he  represents,  a  con< 
parativety  useless  institution  at  Hertford.  He  applauds  the 
splendor  and  expensiveness  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  establish, 
ments  and  administration;  and  insists  that  the  government  of 
the'  Indian  empire  ought  not  to  be  conducted  according  to 
the  rules  of  a  petty  calculating  economy.  This  is  magnani- 
mous  doctrine  to  hold  forth  in  England ;  and  a  very  pleasant 
mode  of  reminding  us  into  how  many  tens  of  millions  of  debt 
the  eastern  government  has  prosecuted  its  plans  of  magnifi. 
cence,  how  the  Company  have  failed  of  making  any  part  of 
the  annual  payments  for  their  charter,  how  certain  it  is  that 
the  grand  total  of- debt  and  loss  will  ultimately  come  dowt 
on  this  nation,  which  seems  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose 
of  being  taxed,  and,  in  short,  how  extremely  dubious  is  the 
utility  of  all  large  distant  possessions. 

Having  lengthened  this  article  beyond  all  pardonablehounds, 
we  must  omit  any  notice  of  the  excursion  on  the  coast  of  Cey. 
Ion  and  across  the  peninsula.  It  was  performed  in  the  most 
driving  haste,  and  therefore  allowed  no  comprehensive  or  ac¬ 
curate  researches.  There  are. several  amusing  incidents,  ami 
many  good  descriptions ;  and  we  are  glad  to  repeat  our  praist 
of  the  perspicuity  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  traveller’s 
language.- 

With  respect  to  plates,  we  should  think  the  werk  will  be 
admitted  to  surpass  all  former  books  of  travels.  The  nun- 
her  is  about  seventy,  executed,  in  the  most  finished  manner, 
front  drawings  by  Mr.  Salt,  who  attended  Lord  V.  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  draughtsman,  and  who  has  generally  evinced  emi 
nent  judgement  in  his  selection  of  subjects.  We  shall  have 
to  notice  him  as  a  writer,  too,  in  reviewing  tlic  subsequet! 
volumes. 

Art.  II.  Organic  Remains  of  a  former  World.  An  Exaininatic: 
of  the  mineralized  Remains  of  the  Vegetables  and  Animals  of  the  Ae 
tediluvian  World ;  generally  termed  Extraneous  Fossils,  By  .bci« 
Parkinson,  Hoxton.  T’he  second  Volume;  containing  the  Fo» 
Zoophytes.  4-10.  pp.  286.  With  Plates.  Pric®  21.-12s.  6d.  Sbe-I 
wood  and  Co.  1808. 

rational  being,  endowed  with  the  perfect  use  of  f 
senses,  can  be  wholly  insensible  to  the  gratification  aris¬ 
ing. from-a  survey  of  the  works  of  nature;  but  few,  con- 
paratively,  suspect  how-  much  more  enjoyment  they  are  cap" 
bleof  affording  to  an  enlightened  study,  than  to  a  cursory  yie*- 
Most  admirers  of  the  visible  creation  are  contented  with 
.superficial  inspection  ;  perceiving,  indeed,  the  sweetness ' 
the  nuances,  the  brilliancy  of  the  contrasts,  and  the  effect ' 
the  whole,  so  that  imagination  is  gratified,  and  taste  impto’ 
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I  (vi ;  biU  obtaining  no  enlargement  or  satisfaction  to  the  irea- 
I  soniHg  faculty,  which  is  continually  on  the  search  after  rea¬ 
sons,  causes,  and  instruments.  Imagination  and  taste,  however, 
;tre  fat'  from  being  able  to  exiiaust  the  funds  of  pleasure, 
provided  for  man  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  library,  which 
shcopens  for  our  inspection,  has  recommendations,  beside  the 
rle'^ance  of  the  arrangements,  and  the  splendor  of  the  bind- 
j  ings.  If  we  examine  the  volumes,  each  is  an  editio  prmcepSf 
:  or  rather  an  autographic  codex ;  and  if  we  peruse  tlie  contents, 

;  \yc  hiid,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  Author  of  them  all 
I  \i  divine.  But  to  read  them,  requires  study  and  application  ; 

I  to  decipher  and  classify  them,  is  the  part  of  the  natural  his«' 

I  torian  ;  to  understand  them,  of  the  natural  philosopher. 

None  of  these  documents  of  divine  wisdom  more  require  9 
ijiilful  interpreter,  than  those  ‘  remains  of  a  former  world,* 
which  we  daily  pass  or  tread  upon  without  regard.  Yet  they  con- 
;  tain  records  of  events,  prior  to  the  date  of  any  manuscript  or 
I  monument ;  events,  to  which  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  deso- 
I  iating  a  few  thousand  acres,,  are  comparatively  but  the  burst- 
I  ing  of  a  squib  ;  and  which  prove,  by  ocular  demonstration, 

I  that  the  Being  who  ‘  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his 
I  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and. every  thing  that  .creep- 
I  eth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,'  also  possesses  and  exerts  tlie 
I  power  of  commanding  them,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
I  and  vigour,  to  return  to  the  elements  of  which  they  were 
I  formed,  and  leave  no  progeny  behind.  Diiiicult,  however, 

I  is  the  task  of  deciphering  these  venerable  relics.  The  pebble 
I  is  turned  and  viewed,  examined  and  re-examined,  and  perhaps 
i  long  remains  but  a  pebble ;  till  some  more  perfect  specimen, 

I!  oi'perliaps  an  accidental  fracture,  throws  a  light  upon  the 
i  obscure  memorial,  and  the  faded  inscription  at  once  becomes 
I  legible  and  distinct.  To  construct,  from  these  fragments,  a 
[i  connected  system,  ihay  easily  be  supposed  to  require  not 
I  only  acuteness  of  observation,  but  opportunities  of  collat* 

[  iag  and  comparing  a  great  number  of  specimens,  and  an  un¬ 
usual  talent  for  diligent  and  persevering  labour.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  sufficient  share  of  mese  requisites  should 
full  to  the  lot  of  any  individual,  unassisted  by  the  researches 
of  his  predecessors.  We  cannot  therefore  be  astonished 
that  little  has  hitherto  been  done,  in  the  classification  and  di- 
I  agnosis  of  the  extraneous  fossils  ;  nor,'  for  the  same  reason, 
can  we  regard  with  indifference  the  efforts  of  a  naturalist,  who 
endeavour^  and  with  considerable  success,  to  advance  one 
step  further  in  the  investigation  of  their  nature.  We  have 
the  pleasure  of  again  introducing  Mr.  Parkinson  to  our  readers 
in  this  capacity'.  Some  years  ago*,  we  expressed  our  grati> 

♦  Eel,  Rev,  Vol.  I.  pp,  44, 97. 
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fTcatlon  at  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  bis  work ; 
h’ave'anxiorusiy  waited  for  a  continuation,  and  at  length,  wh^ 
our  patience  and  good  temper  were  nearly  spent,  began  to 
fear  that,  Kke  some  other  writers  of  the  same  class,  he  had 
forgotten,  and  would  eventually  violate,  his  engagement  to  the 
public.  On  re-appearing,  however,  he  has  furnished  such  evi. 
dent  and  valuable  proofs  that  the  interval  has  not  been  wasted 
in  idleness,  that  we  fully  excuse  him  for  having  extended  it 
to  a  longer  term  than  we  were  iriclined  to  allow  him;  most  se. 
riously  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  presunte  in  fu. 
tore  upon  a  similar  indulgence. 

The  obvious  superiority  of  the  present  volume  to  the 
former,  increases  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  possessing  a 
continuation  of  so  valuable  a  work.  Irrelevant  matter,  and 
rhetorical  embellishments,  which,  while  they  amuse  the  ima 
gination,  distract  the  mind  from  calmly  Investigating  the  sue 
cession  of  evidence,  are  carefully  avoided  ;  and  without  shar¬ 
ing  the  dulness  of  most  scientific  works,  the  present  volume 
is  inferior  to  few  in  the  communication  of  sterling  and  sub- 
stential  knowledge.  To  extract  a  few  passages,  would  give 
oiur  readers  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  reference  to  natural 
history  ;  we  hope  that  a  compressed  abstract  of  the  whole, 
will  enable  them  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  its  value. 

The  form  of  the  work,  as  before,  is  epistolary  ;  for  which 
the  author  apologizes  in  part,  by  stating  that  he  was  obliged 
to  pot  down  the  result  of  his  observations  at  times,  when 
the  fatigue  of  professional  labours  rendered  a  familiar  style 
ihore  congenial  to  his  feelings.  ‘We  think  that  it  could  not  be 
difficult  for  him  to  reduce  it  to  a  more  scientific  form  ;  yet,  in 
the  present  state  of  thi?  branch  of  science,  we  conceive  that 
strict  systematising  would  be  rather  injurious  than  beneficial, by 
giving  a  factitious  weight  to  partial  observations,  and  lessening 
^e  comparative  and  indeed  the  actual  worth  of  those  which 
are  more  mature  and  satisfactory.  In  classifying  the  recent 
productions  of  nature,  a  single  specimen  may  in  general  be 
juifictent;  as  that  specimen  is  mostly  a  perfect  type  of  the 
.  whole  face  to  which  it  belongs.  But  in  order  to  arrange  the 
relics  of  a  former  world,  all  that  can  properly  be  done,  at 

f>resent,  by  the  most  ittdetatigable  investigator,  amounts  to 
ittle  more  than  collecting  the  scattered  materials,  and  laying 
them  beforjB  the  public  with  candour  and  accuracy.  The  man 
ner  adopted  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  is  in  some  respects  fa¬ 
vourable  to  this  design  ;  it  has  enabled  him  to  communicate 
facts  without  instilling  prejudices,  and  to  give  useful  hints 
witliout  obtruding  premature  decisions. 

In  tlie  general  arrangement,  Mr.  Parkinson  follows  Walle- 
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j  jius,  ascending  from  Vegetables  by  the  inverted  order  of  the 
t  ynnican  classes  of  corals,  worms,  and  ccustaceous  animals,  in. 
sects,  aiiipiiibia,  dsbes,  birds.,  anvi  manamalia.  The  present  vo* 
iume  contains  the  fossil  Zoophytes;  which  follow  the  Vegeta> 
bles,  in  our  author’s  opim.tn,  not  only  because  their,  very  si¬ 
milar  form  requires  sometimes  the  use  of  the  same  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  parts,  and  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  close  resem¬ 
blance  consisting  with  perfect  distinction, — but  because  the 
‘  simplicity  of  their  original  composition  affords  us  the  most 
i  reasonable  hope  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  change  ef- 
I  fected  in  their  substance. 

I  A  short  enumeration  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  elder 
i  natural  historians,  is  followed  by  some  account  of  Mr.  Hat- 
I  chert’s  experiments  on  corals  and  shells;  and  their  cqmpq- 
I  neiit  parts,  carbonate  of  lime  and  gluten^  in  the 'porcellaneous 
I  shells,  and  some  of  the  Zoophytes;  and  carbonate  of  linUy 
I  and  gelatine  or  membranaceous  matter^  in  the  pearly  shells, 

F  and  others' of  the  Zoophytes.  As  a  tissue,  to  connect  his 

I[  observations,  our  author  adopts  the  Linnaean  classification, 

{  retaining  hjs  generic  names,  with  the  alteration  of  the  ter- 
I  minatiou  into  -Lite  or  ~ite  (from  and  endeavouring  to  find 
[  the  existing  species  most  nearly  allied  respectively  to  the  fos- 
sils  under  examination. 

!The  principal  genera,  described  in  this  volume,  are  Tubipo- 
ra,  Madreporay  Akyoniumf  including  SpongiOf  Encrinus,  and 
Pentacrinus ;  the  other  genera,  Milleporaj  Celle^ra,  Isis^  An* 
tipathesy  Gorgonia^  Flicstra,  Tubularia,  Corallina,  SertulariOf 
and  Cellulariay  being  as  yet  either  imperfectly  ascertained,  or 
so  minute  as  to  be  excluded  from  this  work  in  order  to  make 
f  room  for  more  important  subjects. 

The  genus  Tubipora  includes  those  calcareous  habitations 
h  of  minute  polypi,  which  consist  of  a  congeries  of  cylindric, 

L  erect,  and  more  or  less  parallel  tubes,  variously  connected  to- 
I  gether.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  recent  species  is  the  mu* 

Ism,  a  deep  red  East  Indiah  coral,  in  which  the  disposition  of 
the  tubes  is  remarkably  regular ;  and  Mr.  P.  remarks  among  ' 
the  fossils  of  Derbyshire  and  Wales,  a  species,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  similar,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  distinct,  though  ge-: 
nerally  esteemed  the  same.  A  fragment  of  this  was  treated 
with  chemical  agents,  to  remove  the  lapidifying  matter. 

*  As  the  calcareous  earth  dissolv^  (in  muriatic  acid),  and  the  car- 
wnicacid  gas  escaped,  I  was  much  pleased  to  observe  themembranaceoua 
;  substance  appear  depending  from  the  marble,  in  light,  flocculent,  elastic 
membranes.  Many  of  these,  most  unexpectedly,  retained  a  very  deep  r^* 
colour,  and  appeared  in  a  beautiful  and.  distinct  manner,  although  OQt  abso- 
mtely  retaiobg'tlK  fonn  of  the  tubipore.'  p.  3. 
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The  other  species  of  Tul)iporites  figured  and  describejjj 
are,  the  s/rMto  from' Westmoreland' and  hedberg,  the 
of  oiir  author  from  tfi'e  Mendip  iidls  and  Wtulesj  and  the  ex> 
quisitely  beau  ifiii  catenulatd  Lin.  the'  transvefrse  sectipn 
which  exhibits  an  elegant  netwo|’k'of  minute  connected  cir? 
clos,  which  the  engravings  represent  with  great  correctness.’ 

Mudvejm'a^  distinguished  oy  lamelloc  placed  in  the  form  of 
a  star'withiii  its  cavities,  is  a  Tar  more  numerous  genus,  both 
in  a  recent  arid  fossil  state)  ‘The  ingenious  description' of  the  ' 
figure  of  the  little 'animal  inhabiting'  this  coral,  and  by  its  in- 
defatigable  labour  forming  the  larnellap  as  well  a^  the  surround) 
ing  muss,  is  taken  from  Donati’s  account,' whose  figures  Mr. 
P.  also  inserts.  '  These  Corals  are  subdivided 'into  three  faniN 
lies ;  1st.  T^oseiii  which  the  lamelj^  form  a  siiigle  star,  so  that 
tiie  specimen'’  p'resenls  an  appearance  naueb  resen'ibling  the 
pileus  of  an  agaricus  inverted.  Indeed'  riiahy  of  the  fossilii 
occasioned  by  madrepores  of  this  kind,  Have  been  foriherly 
esteemed  jietrified  fungi but  the  organ  of  attachment,  being 
generally  discernible  at  wHat  ought  to  be  the  'apex  of  the 
fungus,  sufficiehtl'y  disproves  the  idea,  were  other*  eyidehce 
wanting.  2d.  Such  as  pre.seht,  upon  their  surface  of  disc,, 
a  considerable  nuniber  of  stars',  either  distinct  or  confiucht! 
Alidad*  Ramcise  Madrepores,  exhibiting  the  characteristic  of 
the  genus  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  dispersed  'over 
their  surface,  with'  porous  interstices  between  th'eip*  Of  the 
first  fa niity  Mr',  p.' distingiiishesi  particularly  t\yd  species  J/. 
turbinatd  M.'pdrpita  Vxn.'hotii  in  a  great  variety 'of  forms, 
which  may  probably,  at  some  future  period,  be 'divided  idto 
Several  distinct  ‘species)  “Man}'  fo.ssils  belonging  to'  the  se) 
cond  ;ubdivision  are  enumerated  and" defined,  though  it  is 
bnly  to 'a  few  that  duir  author  annexes  sp.e.cific  names.  This 
is  however  less  a  subject  of  regret',  as'  the  riepresentations  are 
so  distinct  and  intelligible,  that'  a  reference  to  them  may. suf¬ 
ficiently  distinguish  the  species  ‘  intended)  Aniong  the  piore 
rcmarkilble'ai'e'  the  lithostrion,  not  unfrequent  in  'Wales,'  sin¬ 
gular  in  being  divisible  into  angular  columns,  each '  exhibiting 
on  a  transverse  section  ah  elegant  inadreporeari'star ;'  and  the 
lapis  arachnsolithuSf  'or  spider-stone,  a  madreporite  formed  into 
a  figure  somewhat  resembling  the  body  of  a  spider,  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  credulous  as  a  charm  for  the  cure  of  hmhVor- 
rhage.  To  the  third  family  belong  M.  tnincata  and  M.  stelh- 
r«,  proliferous  madreporites  found  in  Sweden:  M.  ^exuosa, 
Jasciculat'is,  pe'etmata^  arachnoides,  and  undn lata ywxth  some  tur¬ 
binated  and  poi'pital  compound  madreporites,  also  belong  to 
the  ramose  ones  with  stars  at  the  end  of  the  branches:  butfe^ 
br  none  are  enumerated  with  distinct  stars  and  porous  iiibulitr 
interstices.' 
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Ofihe  genus  MilUporay  only  one  from  Wiltshire  is  cles- 
ibed;  n^r  probable  that  many  will  be  tliscoverec^  pven 
pposing  them  to  exist^  owing  to  the  minuteness  and  cpnse- 
cnt  ea^y  obliteration  pf  their  chjiracteristic  parts. 

Isis  is  another  genus,  the  relies  of  >v!)ich  it  is  scarcely  po$t 
le  to  investigate.  Mr.  P.  refers  to  this  genus  a  fossil  very 
quent  in  the  limestone  pf  Sicily,  and  also  found  at  Caine  ii^ 
iltshirc,  blit  without  attempting  to  determine  the  species* 

0  these  gci^era,  our  author  annexes  the  description  of  some 
ecimens  vyhiclj  it  appears  impossible. to  reduce  to  any  known 
nus  and  adds  the  following  interesting  observations. 

<  You  vannot  but  have  ob$eryed  bow  completely  I  wa$  foiled,  ib  my 
empt  to  preserve  a  parallel  between  the  fossil  coi^s  which  1  have  particu- 
i/ed  and  the  several  corals  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Systema  Naturx 
Linnaeus.  Indeed,  so  little  could  this  parallel  be  preserved,  so  little 
wment  could  be  traced  between  the  recent  and  the  fossil,  corals,  that  I 
d  myself  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging,  that  I  am  not  certain  of 
e  existence  of  the  recent  analogue  of  any  really  mineralized  coral. 

<  This  disr.imilarity  between  the  creatures  of  this  and  the  creatures  of 
c  former  world,  is  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  be  so  inexplicaUe, 
it  I  can  only  admit  it,  without  attempting  to  account  for  it.  It  however 
mishes  4$,  I  think,  with  a  strong  argument  against  that  theory,  whkh 
pposes  the  changes  which  this  planet  has  undergone  are  all  attributable  to 
e  constant,  Regular,  and  gradual  processes  of  nature,  which  have 
aQ  acting  from  an  indefinite  period  ot  time,  aided  by  the  occasional  hea* 

of  strata,  effected  by  subterraneous  heat.  By  this  system— by  the  gra* 
iid  interchange  of  situation  betweeri  land  and  water^  we  might  account 
the  mountains  of  fossil  coral  which  are  found  at  considerable  distances 
f om  the  sea,  were  it  hot  that  so  little  agrceihent  is  observable  between  the 
and  the  recent  coral.  Had  the  coral  of  the  mountain  and  the  coral 
^ the  sea  been  constantly  the  same,  it  would,  indeed,  have  furnished ‘a 
f  rn'tiful  evidence  of  the  gradual  change  of  relative  place  in  the  strata^ 
*^hich  were  once  covered  by  the  ocean,  but  which  are  now  thousands  of  feet 
its  surface  :  the  gradual  receding  of  the  sea  would  have  sufficed  for 
file  explanation.  ‘  ‘ 

‘  But  iiow,  according  to  this  theory,  shall  we  explain  the  disagreement 
Nween  the  coral  of  the  mountain  and  tlie  coral  of  the  sea  ;  I  see  no  expla- 
f  *!ion  which  can  be  thus  obtained :  every  thing  being  supposed  to  have  pro- 
*  ‘ded  in  its  regular  course,  the  animals  of  the  first  creation  must  then  have 
xactly  resembled  those  of  the  present  hour.  Some  vast  change,  of  power* 
and  even*  universal  loHuence,  must  be  sought  for  to  explain  this  wonder* 
circumstance  :  arid  such,  doubtless,  can  only  be  found  in  the  destnic* 
■00  of  a  former  world.  *  Thus^  indeed,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for 
c  existence  of  various  aninials^  in  a  mineral  state,  whose  analogues  are 
unknown ;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  even  this  circumstance  is  not  suf- 
ocient  to  account  for  the  existence,  of  animals  at  the  present  period,  of 
no  traces  can  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  that  former  world.* 
lf‘77,78.  \ 

The  genus  Alc^onium  receives  much  elucidation  from  the 
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industry  and  accuracy  of  this  writer.  Some  species,  howefc 
are  assigned  here,  the  pretensions  of  which  we  should  beg 
dined  to  question.  This  genus,  as  well  as  SpongiCy  gener " 
consists  of  fibres  of  different  degrees  of  elasticity  ;  but  t 
differ  by  the  organs  of  nutrition  being  situated,  in  the  forn# 
Tn  minute  polypean  animalcules,  inhabiting  pores  in  the  Zot 
phyte;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  this  function  appears  to  bep<,, 
formed  by  the  pores  themselves.  As  few  or  no  traces  oftb 
amnial,  strictly  so  called,  but  only  its  habitation,  can  befom 
in  any  fossils  of  this  class,  no  distinction  between  the  two^ 
fiera  is  attempted.  This 'circumstance,  added  to  the  greatV 
constancy  of  figure  in  different  individuals  of  the  existin* 
species,  certainly  gives  ample  latitude  to  the  name  Mr.  Pa, 
kinson  adopts ;  nor  do  we  apprehend  more  evil  from  thismei 
thod,  than  from  the  much  commoner  fault,  among  modern ni-i 
turalists,  of  multiplying  genera  and  species  to  ex’cess.  ItstJ 
remaiiis  at  the  option  of  the  student,  to  term  such  as  he  judga 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Spunges,  Spongites;  retaining  tin 
name  Alctfunitey  for  such  as  approach  in  figure  Jp  the  AIcjobb 
discovered  in  a  recent  state.  In  examining  the  species  of  tliii 
genus,  Mr.  P.  frequently  makes  use  of  chemical  menstruaio 
detect  the  original  texture,  and  has  been  amply  rewarded  (oi 
the  sacrifice  of  his  specimens  by  very  instructive  and  uiiei. 
pected  results,  which  our  limits  unfortunately  prevent  usfroa 
communicating  to  our  readers.  Recent  analogues  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  found  to  any  of  these  fossils ;  some,  however,  are  men¬ 
tioned,  resembling  A.  digitutum,  cydoniumy  and  Jicus  Lin.  The 
greater  part  consist  of  fossils,  bearing  a  degree  of  reseni- 
blance  to  various  vegetable  productions  ;  indeed,  many  have 
been  frequently  esteemed  petrifactions  of  apples,  pears,  figs,' 
and  cucumbers.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  more  elon¬ 
gated  or  cylindrical  figure,  but  almost  all  appear  to  baveade- 
pression  or  cavity, at  the  upper  extremity.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  species  is  described  (p.  11.5.)  as  being  destituteof 
a  pedicle,  and  probably  attaching  itself  to  the  rocks  when 
living,  in  a  manner,  like  the  remoray  by  forming  a  vacuum  it 
the  centre  of  its  inferior  surface,  which  appears  to  consist  o{ 
a  number  of  concentric  circles.  This  mode  of  adhesion  is  not 
confined  to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  is, also  observable,  if  w 
mistake'  not,  in  sotiie  of  the  Jungermannuey  which  fasten 
themselves  to  stones  without  the  assistance  of  radical  fibres, 
being  furnished  with  a  series  of  minute  appendages  adapted 
to  the  purpose ;  it  may  also  obtain,  perhaps,  in  Licnevd- 
At  the  sugge.stion  of  the  Rev,  J.  Townsend,  our  author  no¬ 
tices,  describes,  and  refers  to  this  genus,  fossils  which  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  silicious  stones  of  Wycombe  Heath, 
and  a  tract  of  country  extending  near  30  miles  westward,  k 
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■St'  the  animal  seems  changed  into  a  hydrophanous  flint  of 
dark  purple  colour,  surrounded  by  a  cortical  crust  of  a  grey 
,,e  -  on  innh^f-' 'O*'  water,  the  purple  part  assumes  a  bright 
-Jtin're,  beautifully  exhibiting  the  alcyonic  fibres.  After 
numerating  a  considerable  number  of  species  which  may  be 
rranged  under  this  genus,  Mr.  P.  subjoins  an  account  or  the 
jicdricht fossils  from  St.  Peter’s  mountain,  a  rich  mine  of 
ingular  petrifactiotva;  comparing  his  own  observations  wiil^ 
hose  of  Mf-  ^Valch  and  Faujas  St.  Fond.  Most  of  them  dif- 
pr  so  widely  in  configuration  from  all  other  animal  pioduc- 
lons,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  them  a  place  in  any 
jstem.  Indeed  our  author  confesses, 

‘  I  most  once  more  observe,  before  I  qi^  the  fossils  of  this  family,  that 
hare,  in  several  instances,  classed  as  akyonia,  bodies,  which  appear,  in 
irae  respects,  rather  to  accord  with  the  genus  dorisy  atcidia,  or  actinia  ; 
lit  which,  in  their  general  characters,  diner  so  widely  from  any  of  these 
odies  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  as  to  prevent  their  being 
aceJ  under  any  existing  genus.  Here,  perhaps,  they  had  better  remain, 
itil  more  illustrative  specimens  shew  their  real  nature,  and  the  genus  to 
hich  they  more  properly  belong.'  p.  152. 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  for  the  most  part,  is  devoted  to 
le  examination  of  the  Encrinites  and  Pentacrinites  ;  which  is 
onducted  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  with  considerable  scien-> 
fic  accuracy. 

‘  These  bodies  are  separated  from  all  the  other  zoophytes,  by  this  dis- 
nguishing  character — their  trunks  and  limit  are  formed  of  bones  articula- 
•d  with  each  other  by  surfacety  marked  with  a  Jioriform  or  stellsf arm  figure. 
‘rom  the  external  forms  of  these  bones,  a  naturau  division  of  these  ani- 
uls  into  two  sections,  or  perhaps  graera,  takes  place:  those,  .the  bones 
f  which  have  almost  all  a  circular  dr  oval  circumference,  have  been  hi- 
lertc  termed  Encrinites  ;  and  those,  whose  bones  nearly  all  possess  a 
entagonal  circumference,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  teiro  Penta-' 
HIKITES.’  p.  153. 

In  the  terms  formerly  adopted,  in  defining  them,  from  a 
ancied  resemblance  to  plants,  our  author  makes  several  judi- 

tious  alterations,  founded  on  the  analogy  of  their  parts  with 
Mse  of  other  animals.  The  stem  or  stalk,  he  calls  the  trunk i 
separate  joints,  formerly  called  Trochitae  or  Entrochi,  and 
[steriEe  (also  known  by  the  names  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  beads, 
<>>ry  stones,  or  when  connected  Screw-stones)  he  denomi- 
ites  the  vertebra ;  and  the  lateral  processes,  vertebral  appen-- 
ws.  The  basin  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  trunk,  he 
fftns  the  pelvisy  and  its  parts  the  ribsy  (lavicles'y  and  scapula  ; 
I'ile  the  terminating,  divided,  and  subdivided  processes,  re¬ 
vive  the  appellation  of  armsy  handsy  and  tentacula.  De- 
enptions  and  figures  are  given  of  between  70  and  80  varieties 
‘the vertebrae  and  parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  formed  in 
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industry  and  accuracy  of  this  writer.  Some  species,  how^ 
are  assigned  here,  the  pretensions  of  which  we  should  bej 
clined  to  question.  This  genus,  as  well  as  Spongia^  gener 
consists  of  fibres  of  different  degrees  of  elasticity  ;  but  i 
differ  by  the  organs  of  nutrition  being  situated,  in  the  fori 
in  minute  polypean  animalcules,  inhabiting  pores  in  the  % 
phyte;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  this  function  appears  to  bep 
formed  by  the  pores  themselves.  As  few  or  no  traces  oftli| 
animal^  strictly  so  called,  but  only  its  habitation,  can  befoi 
in  any  fossils  of  this  class,  no  distinction  between  the  two 
nera  is  attempted.  This'circumstance,  added  to  the  great , 
constancy  of  figure  in  different  individuals  of  the  existin# 
species,  certainly  gives  ample  latitude  to  the  name  Mr.  Pat. 
kinson  adopts  ;  nor  do  we  apprehend  more  evil  from  thisinji 
thod,  than  from  the  much  commoner  fault,  among  modern  mj 
turalists,  of  multiplying  genera  and  species  to  ex’cess.  It  ail 
remains  at  the  option  of  the  student,  to  term  such  as  he  judga 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Spunges,  Spongites;  retaining  tla 
name  Alcyonitey  for  such  as  approach  in  figure  Jp  the  Alcvonii 
discovered  in  a  recent  state.  In  examining  the  species  of  tiiii 
genus,  Mr.  P.  frequently  makes  use  of  chemical  menstruato 
detect  the  original  texture,  and  has  been  amply  rewarded  fa 
the  sacrifice  of  his  specimens  by  very  instructive  and  uiiei. 
pected  results,  which  our  limits  unfortunately  prevent  usfroia 
communicating  to  our  readers.  Recent  analogues  can  scarce* 
ly  be  found  to  any  of  these  fossils;  some,  however,  are  men¬ 
tioned,  resembling  A.  digitutum,  cydoriiurny  and Jicus  Lin.  Tbe 
greater  part  consist  of  fossils,  bearing  a  degree  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  various  vegetable  productions  ;  indeed,  many  have 
been  frequently  esteemed  petrifactions  of  apples,  pears,  figi, 
and  cucumbers.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  more  elon¬ 
gated  or  cylindrical  figure,  but  almost  all  appear  to  haveade- 
pression  or  cavity,  at  the  upper  extremity.  One  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  speciesis  described  (p.  11.?.)  as  being  destituted! 
a  pedicle,  and  probably  attaching  itself  to  the  rocks  when 
living,  in  a  manner,  like  the  renioray  by  forming  a  vacuum  it 
the  centre  of  its  inferior  surface,  which  appears  to  consist  o( 
a  number  of  concentric  circles.  This  mode  of  adhesion  is  not 
confined  to  tbe  animal  kingdom,  but  is, also  observable,  it  tte 
mistake  ttot,  in  some  of  the  Jungermanni^y ,  which  fasten 
themselves  to  stones  without  the  assistance  of  radical  fibreS) 

.  being  furnished  with  a  series  of  minute  appendages  adapted 
to  the  purpose;  it  may  also  obtain^  perhaps,  in  Lickt^ 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Townsend,  our  author  no¬ 
tices,  describes,  and  refers  to  this  genus,  fossils  which  aK 
found  abundantly  in  the  silicious  stones  of  Wycombe  Heath) 
and  a  tract  of  country  extending  near  30  miles  westward.  1° 
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the  animal  seems  changed  into  a  hydrophanous  flint  of 
Jark  purple  colour,  surrounded  by  a  cortical  crust  of  a  grey 
ue-  on  i^lUlec^•ion  in  water,  the  purple  part  assumes  a  bright 
j  I'loae,  beautifully  exhibiting  the  alcyoiiic  Hbres.  After 
numerating  a  considerable  number  of  species  which  may  be 
rranged  under  this  genus,  Mr.  P.  subjoins  an  account  of  the 
jn(stncht fossils  from  St.  Peter’s  mountain,  a  rich  mine  of 
nguiar  petrifactiorrsi;  comparing  his  own  observations  wit)^ 
lose,  of  Walch  and  Faujas  St.  Fond.  Most  of  them  dif- 
>r  so  widely  in  conflguration  from  all  other  animal  pinduc- 
ons,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  them  a  place  in  any 
istem-  Indeed  our  author  confesses, 

<  I  must  once  more  observe,  before  I  quit  the  fossils  of  this  family,  that 
hare,  in  several  instances,  classed  as  alcyonia,  bodies,  which  appear,  in 
jme  respects,  rather  to  accord  with  the  genus  Joris,  aseiJia,  or  actinia  ; 
ut  which,  in  their  general  characters,  diner  so  widely  from  any  of  these 
[idies  with  which  we  are  at  present  acqu^nted,  as  to  prevent  their  being 
iceJ  under  any  existing  genus.  Here,  perhaps,  they  had  better  remain, 
Qtil  more  illustrative  specimens  shew  their  real  nature,  and  the  genus  to 
hlch  they  more  properly  belong.'  p.  152. 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  for  the  most  part,  is  devoted  to 
)c  examination  of  the  Encrinites  and  Pentadrinites  ;  which  is 
onducted  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  with  considerable  scien> 
fic  accuracy, 

•  These  bodies  are  separated  from  all  the  other  zoophytes,  by  this  dis- 
iDguishing  character— trunks  and  limit  are  formed  of  bones  articula- 
•d  with  each  other  by  surfaces,  marked  svith  a  Jloriform  or  steilij'orm  figure. 
'rom  the  external  forms  of  these  bones,  a  natural  division  of  these  ani- 
uls  into  two  sections,  or  perhaps  genera,  takes  place  :  those,  .the  bones 
f  which  have  almost  all  a  circular  dr  oval  circumference,  have  been  hi- 
lertc  termed  Encrinites  ;  and  those,  whose  bones  nearly  all  possess  a 
tntagonal  circumference,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  term  Fenta- 
tlKITKS.*  p.  153. 

Ill.  the  terms  formerly  adopted,  in  defining  them',  from  a 
incied  resemblance  to  plants,  our  author  makes  several  judi« 
ious  alterations,  founded  on  the  analogy  of  their  parts  with 
lose  of  other  animals.  The  stem  or  stalk,  he  calls  the  trunki 
ie  separate  joints,  formerly  called  Trochitae  or  Entrochi,  and 
^Jeriae  (also  known  by  the  names  of  St.  Cutbbert’s  beads, 
iiry  stones,  or  when  connected  Screw-stones)  be  denomi- 
ites  the  vertebra ;  and  the  lateral  processes,  vertebral  appeh- 
The  basin  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  trunk,  he 
-rnns  the  pelvis,  and  its  parts  the  ribs,  (lavicles,  and  scapula  ; 
'die  the  terminating,  divided,  and  subdivided  processes,  re- 
'^•ye  the  appellation  of  arms,  hands,  and  tentacula.  De- 
mptions  and  figures  are  given  of  between  70  and  80  varieties 
I  me  vertebrae  and  parts  of  the  vertebral  column,  formed  in 
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general  of  a  stlicioiis  mass ;  those  of  calcareous  spar,  Mr.  p 
considers  as  perfect  casts,  in  which  the  animal  matter  is  erodti 
by  water.  I'lie  descriptions  of  the  different  species  of  Encri 
nites  are  extended  to  some  length ;  and  much  patient  researc 
as  well  as  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  is  displayed  in  di 
nnnating  them.  The  first  place  deservedly  belongs  lo 
Libj  EncrinitCy  from  its  superior  beauty,  and  the  number 
perfection  of  specimens  examined  and  preserved.  It  isd 
tinguished  ‘  by  each  of  its  arms  dividing  into  a  hand  form 
of  two  fingers,  from  the  inside  of  which  proceed  articulateij 
tentacula  :  the  whole  folding  up  in  the  form  of  a  closed  lib; 
It  is  supported  upon  a  vertebral  column,  the  length  of  whi’di 
must  remain  uncertain,  unless  an  entire  specimen  should  b 
discovered;  the  vast  number  of  fragments  of  the  trunk,  con. 
pared  with  the  scarceness  of  the  superior  and  inferior  exire. 
mities,  favour  the'supposition  that  it  must  be  very  considw- 
able,  probably  some  feet  or  even  fathoms,  thus  anording  ik 
superior  part  a  very  extensive  range  of  motion.  The  beauii. 
ful  arrangement  of  parts  in  this  animal,  is, not  exceeded, p«. 
haps,  in  any,  with  the  anatomy  of  which  we  are  acquainted: 
another  instance,  that,  in  creation,  equal  perfection  of  struc¬ 
ture,  and  an  organization  as  complicated,  are  bestowed  m 
beings  w’hich  our  systems  almost  refuse  a  place  in  the  lowes 
rank  of  animals,  as  on  those  which  they  exalt  to  the  higliet. 

-  Beside  the  vast  number  of  articulations  in  the  trunk,  theva- 
tebral  processes,  and  organs  of  attachment,  our  author  nialei 
it  appear  that  the  superior  part,  or  pelvis,  arms,  hands, ac 
tentacula  of  a  single  Encrinitc,  contain  at  least  26,680  an 
culated  bones,  each  of  which  inay  be  reasonably  supposedt: 
be  furnished  with  its  muscles  or  means  of  motion,  as  well  s 
with  vessels  for  nutrition  and  sensation.  This  remarkable  fo) 
ail  .seems  confined  lo  the  southern  part  of  Lower  Saxonv, 
w  here  it  is  found  of  a  spathose  nature  in  a  matrix  of  lim 
stone. 

The  second  species,  denominated  by  our  author  the  fi.’ 
'Encrinitc yOceuxs  in  our  own  country  ;  atleast,the  remains  of  ici 
vertebral  column  form  a  great  part  of  the  niass  of  Derbyshire 
marble.  Its  superior  extremity  is  however  so  rare,  that  Mr.j* 
bad  the  opportunity  of  examining  only  a  single  specimen 
an  entire  slate,  which  proves  it  to  he  decidedly  distinct  froj 
the  Lily  Encrinitc  of  Germany.  The  Turban  Encrinitc, 
extremely  thin  vertebral  articulations,  is  found  in  the  li®f 
stone  of  VVenlock  Edge  in  Shropshire;  and  the  Pear 
ixitCy  in  the  neighbourhood  .of  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  apparent 
ly’  also  at  Pfeffingen  in  Germany.  The  Nave  . Encrinitc,  T 
upper  extremity  of  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  ‘ 
radical  part  of  an  unknown  species  of  the  same  genu.s, 
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oticcd  by  Mr.  Lister  as  early  as  the  year  1674.'  Its  name  is 
erived  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  nave  of 
wheel,  the  spokes  being  represented  by  what  our  author 
ipposcs  to  be  the  arms.  The  specimens,  however,  of  this, 
nd  the  preceding  species,  are  much  nnitilated.  Mr.  P.  further 
numerates  eight  distinct  Encrinites,  by  the  names  of  the 
Hmse,  tortoise,  straight,  bottle,  stagshorii,  clove,  digitated,  and 
dl  Encrinites  beside  noticing  several-  others  mentioned  bv 
lifferent  authors,  which  he  eitber  had  not  the.  opportunity  of 
Ifxamining,  or  thinks  not  specifically  distinct  from  those  alrea* 
described. 

The  Pentacrinites  are  defined 

The  mineralized  osseous  parts  of  a  zoophyte,  which'  possessed  a  pen- 
onal,  articulated,  vertebral  column,  from  the  superior  part  of  which, 
fiOni  five  bases,  proceeded  as  niany  articulated  arms,-  speedily  ramifying 
into  innumerable  smaller  branches,  closely  beset  with  articulated  tentacu- 
h,  bearing,  in  the  mass,  much  of  a  plumose  appearance.'  p.  241. 

Of  these  fossils,  that  denominated,  by  our  author,  the  Bria- 
rwn,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful,  from  its  numerous 
ramifications.  It  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  sea  shore,  in  a  pyritical  ;mass  ; 
hut  its  organ  of  attachment  seems  hitherto  undiscovered.'  The 
remaining  species  of  Pentacrinites  appear  to  be  founded 
upofi  examination  of  less  perfect  specimens,  or  on  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  different  writers  in  the  synoptic,  table  at  the 
end,  seven  are  noticed  as  decidedly  distinct,  two  of  which, 
the/g' or  Gloucestershire  Pentacrinite,  and  the .  JWA’s/itV'r,  are 
found  in  this  kingdom. 

Our  author  sums  up  his  geological  observations  in  a  se¬ 
parate  letter,  and  thinks  himself  warranted,  to  draw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions.  ■  j  . 

‘  I  St.  That  the  water  has  rested  for  a  considerable  period  over  the  gene¬ 
ral  surface  of  the  earth. 

2Bd.  That  the  mineralized  zoophytes  found  imbedded  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  earth,  and  -  even  in  mountains  of  consider¬ 
able  height,  have  lived  and  died  on  those  identical  spots,  which 
in  the  former  world  constituted  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the 
•  ocean. 

3;d.  That  in  a  previous  state  of  this  planet,  many  species  of  organ¬ 
ized  beings  existed,  which  are  not  known  to  us,  in  a  recent  state  : 
their  having  existed  being  proved,  only  by  the  discovery  of  their 
fossil  remains. 

4A.  That  the  traces  of  very'  few  of  those  species  which  now  exist  can 
be  discovered  in  the  wreck  of  a  former  world. 

5lh.  That  even  in  rocks  of  the  newest-  formation,  and  in  alluvial  strata, 
which  are  comparatively  of  but  modern  deposition,  the  remains  of 
extinct  animals  are  as  frcc^uenUy  to  be  found,  as  in  whiat  are  termed 
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Transition  Rocks,  (those  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the 
traces  of  organic  remains. ) 

6th.  That  there  appears  to  have  been  no  line  of  s^ration  between  tk 
creation  of  species  now  extinct,  and  of  those  now  existing ;  siM 
not  only  the  remains  of  extinct  species,  but  perhaps  of  extinct » 
nera,  are  found,  with  the  remains  of  species  very  similar  to,  ifgg, 
exactly  agreeing  with,  species  known  in  a  recent  state. 

7  th.  That  many  of  the  pebbles,  found  in  gravel  pits,  on  the  shorn 
rivers,  and  on  the  sea  beach,  do  not  appear  to  have  been'bowidtaj 
down  to  the  form  in  which  ^y  are  now  found ;  but  that,  on  th 
contrary,  their  present  forms  are  precisely  tiiose  which  tbey,  atfit^ 
derived  from  the  silicious  impregnation  of  different  animals,  whidi 
existed  in  the  former  ocean. 

Sth.  That  judging  from  the  original  delicacy  of  structure  in  theteiln 
■  dies,  and  from  the  little  injury  which  they  have  .sustained,  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  solidification  was  effected,  in  tew 
ral  instances,  previous  to  the  removal  of  ;the  .waters  from  theirfoi. 
mer  bed.’ 

The  last  letter  is  occupied  with  observations  ;on  the  pro. 
cess  of  petrifaction.  Mr.. Parkinson  contends,  in  oppositiot 
to  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  former  writers  on.  the  .subject, 
that,  in  fossils  in  general,  the  'or^nic  matter  still  existi; 
the  mineral  substance  being  deposited  upon  it^ot  substituid 
for  it.  His  experiments  seem  decisive,,  may -be  repeat¬ 
ed,  by  any  otie  who  possesses  a  .'few  ifpseils,  without  .cbemi. 
cal  skill  or  labour.  The  idea,-  perhaps,  is,  not  altogether 
new ;  yet  the  clearness  with  Avhich  it  is  demonstrated  by  ou 
author,  would  be  sufficient,  independently  of  his  other  mo- 
rits,  to  ensure  to  him  the  gratitude  of  the  geological  inves" 
tigator,  as  well  as  the  natural  historian. 

The.  plates,  nineteen  in  number,  exclusive  of  the  frontii- 
piece  and  vignette,  are  highly  creditable,  to  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  Mr.  Springsguth.  .They  are  executed  in. the  line  man¬ 
ner,  and  coloured  in  a  very  modest  and  elegant  .style,  so  as 
to  give  as  correct  a  representation  of  the  fossils  as  any  we 
•remember  to  have  seen.  We  esteem  them  considerably  su¬ 
perior  to  'those  ill  the  former  volume. 

The  work  is  handsomely,  and  in  general  correctly  printed.' 
The  numbers  2  and  3  on  Plate  XIX  are  hov.ever  transposed, 
and  we  have  met  with  one  or  two  false  'references.  We 
regret  that  the  price  of  the  volume  will  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  many,  who  would  read  it  with  delight,  and  employ 
it  to  good  purpose ;  but  of-  this  we  by  no  means  compbioi 
since  it  is  not  occasioned  by  needless  or  extravagant  deco¬ 
rations.  We  are  persuaded  it  will  meet  with  an  encourage* 
'•ment,.  and  '.excite  an  interest,  •  that  will  induce  Mr.  Parkinson 
■to.  favour  us  soo7i  with  the  concluding  volumes^  . .  > 


•  •»  •  ^  •  • 
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III.  Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels^t  founded  on  Circumstances 
.!l,.!iliar  to  our  Lord  and  the  Evaoffelisw.  By  John  Tones.  8vo,  pp.‘ 
j-j  price  158.  Longman  and  Co.  1808.' 

a  train  of  sensations,  or  of  ideas,  or  of  both,  be  impres¬ 
sed  on  the  percipient  faculty,  either  once  only  with  a 
ain  degree  of  strength  and  vividness,  or  with  a  number 
repetitions  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  weakness  of 
original  single  impression,  ‘  and  if  one  of  those  sensa- 
jsor  ideas  be  afterwards  again  produced,  a  train  of  ideas, 
responding  .in  a  direct  order  ,  to  all  the  others,  will  be  ex- 
d...  To  this  law  of  AsSociatioiiy  so  far  as  human  dbsefva- 
can  reach,  the  Creator  has  subjected  ail  the  beings  whom 
has  endowed  .with -reason  or  instinct..  It  is  an  ever  ac- 
principle,  which  influences,  to  an  unassignable-extent, 
characters  and  the  conduct  of  men.  The  endless  "diver. 

;  ill  the  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  which  distinguish 
ividuals,  may  be  attributed  to  the  'rapidity  or  tardiness, 
facility  or  difficulty,  the  rectitude  or  waywardness,  of 
habit  peculiar  to  each,  in  forming,  retaining,  compound- 
or  separating  the  groups- of  associated  ideas, 
liouzh  the  mighty  agency  ofthis  principle  has  been  po- 
wiui  man,  and  though  it  was 'not  unperceived  by  the 
penetration  of  Aristotle,  nor  unimproved  by  the  fine' 
e  of  Cicero  ;  yet  it  was  totally  neglected,  we  believe, 
the  old .  metaphysical  theories.  Locke  first  propos- 
the  distinct  application  of  the  fact  of  the  association 
ideas,  in  elucidating  mental  phsenomena.  Hume  (the  re- 
rkable  clearness  of  whose  reasonings  on  some  sub  jects  was 
awfiil  aggravation  of  his  paradoxical  impiety  on  others), 

’  Gay,  and  Hartley*,  with  much  evidence  and  felicity  pur- 
the  interesting  and  fertile  inquiry.  ‘  It  is  evident’,  says 
me,  ‘  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connection  betwixt  the 
erent  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind,  and  that,  in  their  ap- 
rance  to  the  memory  or  imagination,  they  introduce  each 
er  with  a  certain  degree  of  method  and  regularity.  .In 
more  serious  thinking  or  discourse,  this  is  so  observay 
that  any  particular  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  this  re- 
•ar  tract  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and 
•^cted.  And'  even — were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation 
he  transcribed,  there  would  immediately  be  observed 
■'Cthing  which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.  Or,  where 
It  wanting,  the  person  who  broke  the  thread  of  discourse 

We'do  not  refer'  to  Dr.  Hartley’s  hypothesis  of  vthrationt ;  in  the  fate 
hich  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  and  laws  of  Association  is  by  no 
s  involved. 
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might  stUr  inform' you,  that  there -had  sc.cretly  revolved; 
his  mind  a  succession  of  thouffht  which  bad  gradually  \ 
him  away  from  the  subject  .of  conversation;* .  ' 

The  “  Illustrations  of  t  he  Gospels,”  now  before  us,  pro^ 
(o  have  in  view  two  leading  objects,  which  we  shall  coniidj 
in  order.  Of  these  the  first  is,  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  d 
Association  of  Ideas  to  elucidate  the  meaning,  force,  ai 
beauty  of  our  Blessed  Lord*s  discourses,  and  the  causei( 
the  peculiarities  of  arrangement  which  distinguish  the titni 
tiros  of  the  four  sacred  historians.  In  this  extensive  fi^ 
Mr.  Jones  has  scarcely  been  anticipated  by  any  other 
if  we  except  Archdeacon  Paley,  whose  inestimable  Horg-Pn 
lino!  arCy  in  a  considerable  degree,' constru'eted’oh  an  appi 
cation  of  the  laws  of  association.  Indulgence  he  may 
fully  claim,  if  even  many  of  his  comments  should  appQ 
trifling,  forced,  or'otlierwise  unhappy.  That  the  principle) 
menim  association  is  capable  of  such  an  application,  as  w 
author  attempts  to  make  of  it;  and  that,  wneii  justly  applid 
it  may  furnish  the  true  solution  of  many  diificulties,  at 
the  most  interesting  exhibition  of  many  beauties,  in  thef 
vangelical  Histories,  are  positions,  to  which  no  reasonaiii 
doubt  can  be  pleaded.  But  to  succeed  happily  in  surhtp 
plication'  to  a  numerous  body  of  cases,  in  most-  of  which v 
can,. at  best,  but  imperfectly  conceive  the  entire  situationa 
circumstances  of  the  parties,  would  demand  a' very  rates 
semblage  of  uncommon  talents ;  a  power  of  imagination  w 
abstraction  eminently  vigorous  and  versatile,  and  a  judgema 
so  grave  and  solid  as  to  be  secure  from  its  fascinations.  Wt 
the  Dcst  disposition  to  think  favourably  of  Mr.  Jones»s  labom 
and  cheerfully  assigning  hini  the  meed  of  praise  for  learni^ 
assiduity,  and  patience,  we  .rise  from  the- consultation  ofh 
work  less  frequently  convinced  and  satisfied,  than  we  sincen 
ly  wish.  The  uniform  tone  of  confidence  in  which  he  enia 
ciates  his  speculations,  is  far  from  prepossessing ;  and  oca 
sionally  becomes  offensively  dogmatical..  To  trace  out 
train  of  associations,  when  the  extremes  only  of  the  scriesa 
gh’en,  is  usually,  we  admit,  a  circuitous  process:  but  the 
IS  a  difference  between  that  which  is  natural  though  reco 
dite,  and  that  which  is  strained  and  far-fetched. ,  The  la® 
class  of  solutioiis  may  sometimes  silence  an  objector, ' 
removing  the  objection  ;  but  the  former,  like  a  beautiful  ^ 
iiionstration  in  geometry,  enlightens,  convinces,  and  sets 
rest.  '  -  •  !  .  '  J 

.  For  the  sUatcnient  and  elucidation  of  this  |  art  of  Mr.  Jow 
Jllustrations,  we  shall  present,  a  favourable  specimen 
work. 
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•  •  t  •  •  , 

i  The  reader  is  not  to  in  the  perforniince  befbfe  him,  clal* 

(Quotation!)  learned  tefSrtehcea,  or  verfel  criticisms,  but  an  analytic 
c^l  dewil  of  the  wyirtgs  artd  works  of  Jesus.  Christ,  together  with  the 
p^plahationsoFobScure  jpassages,  ’ founded,  ort  as.  far  as  they  cbidd 

be  col’ected  frorti  hiStoHcal  ihVesiigatiblij  or  deduced^  from  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  caSe,  by  an  actire,  but  regiilateH,  imagihAtion 
• » The  founder  of  Christidnfty  was  not  educate  in  the  school  of  homan 
learning.  ITiIe  HiStructldnsj  therefore,  ‘which  he  delivCrcdi  art  rot  the^ 
oifiprihg  of  speculation,  tomp/ose’d  agr^ably  to  the  rules  of  artj  ind  imi 
plying  the  precision  and  regulanty  of  systehi ;  but  a  Series  of  ob^'Hra* 
tiofisand  doctrines,  dittated  byth^  wisdom  of  God,  and  called  forth  as 
opportuniti^fs  required.  Herfce  the  dott'rine  of  the  association  of  ide^s^ 
which,  in  the  absence  Of  artificial  order,  is  the  only  law  that  regulates  the 
human  mind,  becomes  a  principle  of  high  impoftance  in  the  examihatioSi 
of  the  four  Gospels  \  since  the  critic,  who,  By  the  help  of  history,  and  a 
well-governed  imagination,  cah  place' himself  in  th  *  circumstances  ot'  cmf 
Lord,  will  te  able^  on  most  occasionSj  to  perceive  a  close  connection  be^ 
tween  the  language  and  the  objects  By  which  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  thus 
to  discover  propriety,  b^uty,  and  order,  in  passages^  which  before  appear^ 
ed  irrelevant,  obscure,  and  incoherent.'  .  The  application  of  tills  principle 
is  %  broad  and  distinguishing  feature  iti  the  pi^seht  i  ublication  ;  and  it  may 
not  be  too  presumptuous  to  say^  that  the  p*eat  law  of  association,  when 
properly  attended  to,  and  skilfully  applied,  as  it  tends,  while  it  elucidates 
the  meaning,  toconfinn  the  truth,  of  the  Evangelical  records,  will  form  a 
£ew  era  in  the  history  of  Christianity.^  Pref.  p.  v. 


The  authors  of  the  four  Gospels  had  witnessed  the  events  which  they 
kc(M^ded  ;  and,  having  treasured  them  in  their  memories,  wrote  them  as 
[they  had  preached  them,  in  distinct  parcels,  at  different  times,  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  order ;  and,  being  uneducated  in  the  school  of  art,  they  adopted  that 
rule  of  afrangehient,  which  nature  dictated.  We  see  the  same  transaction 
Fissumiog,  for  the  most  part,  a  different  connection  in  each  Gospel.  The 
^hinoilknon  appears  perplexing,  arid  much  reasoning  has  been  in  vain  em¬ 
ployed  to  atcount  for  It.  But  it  requires  no  other  principle  for  its  solu- 
ion,  hut  that  the  aiithbrs  should  be  governed  by  that  great  law,  which 
^owms  other  men ;  that  they  should  1^  induced  by  it  accidentally  to  state 
things^  which  had  been  previously  made  known  to  them  by  actual  impres¬ 
sion  ;  which  had  been  rendered  familiar  to  them  by  frequent  meditation, 
ind  which  were  •  therefore  ever  ready  to  occur  to  their  memories  by  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  examples  which  we  have  witnessed,  in  the  progress  of  this 
«orl^  are  sufficient  to  warrant  this  conclusion  ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
*0  difficulty  can  present  itself  on  this  subject,  that  may  not  be  solved  on 
'ie  same  principle. 

*  But  these  writers  hot  only  differ,  but  they  also  They  relate  the 

mic  things,  not  only  in  the  same  manner,  but  often  in  the  same  words. 

natural  conclusion  froih  this  is,  that  tliey  each  copied  from  a  common 
i%rce.  But  this  iourte  could  hot  have  been  a  written  document :  fot 
7  followed  such  a  document,  they  would  have  preserved  the  sarhO  at- 
^^ngement  with  each  other,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Fact.  Their  present 
‘deris  founded  on  the  ussociniion  of  idhaS.  On  e\’try  occasiotr,  sa^ 
"^1  penmen  wrot^  as  circirnttances  demand^,  er  thehr  tbehioirm 
VoL.  V.  3  H 
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Pliedf  the  facts,  with  little  regard  to  the  order  of  time  and  place.  The 
transition  which  th^  y  make  in  every  step  of  their  narratives,  may 
shewn  to  correspond  to  the  known  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  such 
circumstances,  i  he  operations  of  the  human  mind,  therefore,  demon, 
strate,  that  they  copied  no  other  documents  but  such  as  had  been  previous. 
!y  written  on  the  tablets  of  their  own  memories.  But  thev  had  still  a 
common  source,  and  this  source  was  the  illustrious  theme  ot  their  discour, 
ses.  While  other  historiaiis  were  left  to  relate  events  in  thoir  om 
words,  the  historians  of  Christ  were  called  upon  to  relate  the  same  things, 
for  the  most  part,  h  the .  words  of  a  common  master.  They  seldom  appear 
as  speakers,  and  never  as  actors  in  the  scenes  which  they  reprcseni 
The  Son  of  God  stands  forth  before  the  reader  as  the'  only  agent  and 
teacher.  His  sayings  and  actions  occupy  every  ^page,  and  each  writer 
has  dedicated  his  whole  volume  to  him,  without  subscribing  even  his 
name.  Where,  therefore,  they  describe  the  worls  or  conduct  of  Jesus,  they 
liave  room  to  vary  ;  but  when  they  conform  to  his  language^  they  must 
necessarily  agree  in  manner^  and  even  in  words.  And  this  conclusion 
is  justified  by  the  fact.  The  sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  instructlooj 
which  he  deduced  froifi  the  circumstances,  his  parables  and  his  predic* 
tions,  preserve,  for  the  most  part,  ‘‘  a  verbal  harmony  f  while  the  Inter* 
mediate  detail,  and  the  order  in  which  tliey  are  inserted  in  each  Gospel,  are 
marked  by  considerable  variations.^’  pp.  600^—602. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  sohrion,  given  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  extract,  of  the  verbal  agreements  in  the  first  three 
Gospels,  was  advanced  seven  years  ago,  in  an  usc.ful  pamph* 
let  attributed  to  Dr.  Randolph,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  but 
now  of  London.  ‘  I  admit,’  said  that  respectable  author,  ‘of 
a  common  document;  but  that  document  was  no  other  than 
the  preaching  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself.  He  was  tbe 
^reat  Prototype.  In  looking  up  to  him,  the  author  of  their 
faith  and  mission,  and  to  the  very  words  in' which  he  was 
wont  to  dictate  to  them,  (which  not  only  yet  sounded  in 
their  cars,  but  were  also  ^recalled  by  the  aid  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  promised  for  that  purpose,)  they  have  given  us  three 
GosT>els,  often  agreeing  in  words,  though  not  without  much 
diversification,  and  always  in  sense.’  lieinarks  on  Alavdi^ 
Michael  is  ;  London^  1802.  p.  34. 

We  subjoin  some  additional  citations  from  the  volume 
under  review,  that  our  readers  may  form  an  idea  of  the  kind 
and  the  manner  of  the  illustrations  which  it  furnishes. 

<  People  in  Rome  might  need  to  be  informed,  what  the  Jordan'^ 
in  which  John  baptized.  While  Matthew,  therefore,  simply  tan 
iv  Tw  lo^Jav^,  [they  were  baptised  in  the  Jordan] 
>adds,  ,cy  tw  lo^Jayj;  TTOTajuw,  [in  the  riT’fr  Jordan.^  Matthew,  wTiuif 
among  a  people  where  the  custom  prevailed,  merely  states,  ^ 
Pharisees  accused  the  disciples  of  transgressing  the  tradition  of  jN 
elders,  in  eating  with  unwashen  hands.  Chap.  xv.  2.  Mark,  addres^ 
those  who  were  strangers  to  the  Jewish  institutions,  adds  ^ 
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comment,  ‘‘  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash* . 
jjieir  hands-  oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  eiders,**  &c 
Chap.  vii.  The  former  again,  imitating  the  sincerity  and  integrity 
ot  his  Master,  held  forth,  with  undeviating  firmness,  to  the  view  of. 
his  countrymen,  those  calamities  to  which  Christ  and  his  foreruqner , 
ipoinu'd  their  attention  as  soon  to  overtake .  them  for  their  sins,  and  also 
i^hcsei'cre  reprehensions  they  passed  upon  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
[Qd  the  other  hand,  the  latter,  wishing  not  to  degrade  the  Jewish 
I  nation  In  the  estimation  of  a  people  prone  to  reproach  and  oppress 
I  them,  hns  passed  over  them  in  silence.  This  circumstance  runs 
through  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  forms  a  leading  and  peculiar  feature 
in  its  composition.*  p.  600. 

;  This  characteristic  difference,  founded  upon  a  natural  and 
powerful  association,  is  thus  illustrated  in  regard  to  another, 
and  that  a  very  solemn  instance;  our  Lord’s  predictions  of 
the  calamitous  fate  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  Matt.  xxiv. 
Luke  xxi. 

‘  The  recording  of  this  awful  prediction,  though  a  melancholy,  was  yet 
I  necessary  task,  imposed  on  the  historians  of  his  life  ;  as  the  ful- 
Iflraent  of  it  would  prove,  beyond  reasonable  contradiction,  that  ,  he 
wis  divinely  inspired.  Nor  could  the  Evangelist  deem  it  an  under* 

I  taking  less  dangerous  than  painful ;  since  it  might  suggest  to  those, 
j  who  were  to  be  the  instmments  in  the  hands  of  Providence  of  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  the  idea  of  undertaking  it,  and  embolden  them  with 
the  hope  of  success.  At  all  events,  their  perverse  countrymen,  they 
were  well  aware,  would  take  occasion  from  this,  to  vilify  and  persecute 
them,  as  enemies  to  their  own  country  ;  as  a,  set  of  men,  who  in  an 
artful  manner,  had  invited  a  foreign  foe  to  invade  their  »  native  land, 
and  to  destroy  even  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The  dilemma,  to  which 
the  sacred  writers,  by  apprehensions  ef  this  kind,  were  reduced,  appeus. 
to  me,  perplexing  and  perilous  beyond  description  ;  and  wonderful  is  the 
address  with  which  they  acejuitted  themselves  ;  an  address,  which  at  once 
bespeiks  the  soundness  of  their  judgment,  the  integrity  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  truth  of  their  history  1  Matthew,  as  he  composed  his  Gospel 
in  Judea,  thus  ambiguously  insinuates,  that  the  army  which  should  de¬ 
molish  the  city,  was  to  be  the  Roman  army.  2S.  “  For  wheresoever 
j  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.**  The  mean¬ 
ing  is ;  Wheresoever  the  wicked  Jews  are,  there  will  the  Roman  ea¬ 
gles  the  destrpying  armies,  follow  them ;  and  whithersoever  they  fly, 
ruin  and  desolation  will  overtake  them.**  But  this  intimation,  dark' and 
distant  as  it  is,  Mark  has  omitted  ;  though  his  narrative,  in  other  respects, 
is  equally  full  and  distinct  with  U.at  of  Matthew^.  The  reason  of  this 
omission  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  published  his  Gospel  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  empire,  where  such  an  intimation,  if  published,  might  be 
regarded  as  an  encouragement  to  the  Romans,  and  as  grounds  for  ca- 
hnmy  and  accusation  by.  the  unbelieving  Jews.*  pp.  481,  482^ 

‘  Matt.  xvi.  4.  *  The  account  which  Mark  gives  of  the  words  of 
fcu?,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  be  mistaken*  [i.  e.  by  the  generality 
of  interpreters,]  “.And  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit,  and  sahh.  Why 
this  {generation  seek  after  a  sign:  Verily,  1  say  unto  you^  there 
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'  shall  tio  11^  be  given  to  this  generation/"  The  last  clause,  If  literally 
rendered  is  thus :  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  \t  a  sign  shall  be  given.**^ 
Mark  viii.  12.  Which  niay  mean  that  a  sign  shall,  or  shall  not  be  given 
and  the  context  alone  determines  which  signification  is  intended  :  And  it 
cannot  well  be  disputed,  but  that  we  are  to  understand  his  words  in 
the  affirmative.  According  to  Matthew,  he  says  expressly,  that  a  sjg^ 
would  be  given  them,  though  not  such  a  sign  as  they  then  asked.  This 
sign  was  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  horrid  Sufferings  of  the 
Jews,  conformably  to  his  prediction.  This  sad  scene  the  benevolent 
Jesus  could  not  contemplate  even  in  the  most  distant  prospect  without 
a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and  here  he  is  said  to  have  sighed  deeply  in  Ith  spirit^ 
that  is,  in  himself.  He  sighed  without  explaining  to  any  around  him  | 
the  cause  of  the  sorrow  which  swelled  his  bosom.  Considered  in  this 
view,  what  tenderness  appears  in  the  question  ;  Why.  doth  this  stub.  I 
born  race  seek  after  a  sign  ?x  Why  are  they  so  blind  to  the  coi^assionatp  i 
and  benevolent  signs  which  I  e>Aibit,  as  to  provoke  a  very  different  sign  I 
in  the  ruin  of  the  whole  community?""  How  awful  the  intimation  con. 
veyed  in  the  next  clause  ;  how  forcible  and  impressive,  if  delivered,  a 
no  doubt  it  was,  in  a  manner  at  once  expressive  of  pity  and  indignatiofn; 

Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  a  sign  shall  be  given  to  this  generation/** 
pp.  340,  341. 

Mr.  Jones  manifests  a  remarkable  predilection  for  typical 
and  allegorical  meanings,  or  other  secondary  allusions  ;  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  designed,  over  and  above  the  ob¬ 
vious  intention,  in  the  discourses,  the  miracles,  and  even  the 
more .  ordinary  actions  of  Christ.  One  of  the  most  moderate 
and  best  supported  of  these  instances,  is  that  in  which  he 
maintains  the  character  of  the  rich  inan^  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus^  to  have  been  designed  to  adumbrate  Herod  Anti- 
pas.  The  conclusion  of  this  comment  we  shall  ijitroduce. 

/  It  deserves  our  notice,  moreover,  that  our  Saviour  represents  net 
only  the  prbpliets,  but  also  Moses^  as  preaching  a  future  'state  and  a  re- 
tributive  justice,  with  an  evidence  not  to  be  resisted,  by  any  who  ad. 
mitted  their  divine  mission;  “  Abraham  salth  unto  them.  They  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets :  though  one  rise  from  the  dead,  th^y  will  not  be 
persuaded.""  Here  the  words  arc  so  chosen  and  arranged,  that  while 
Abraham  appears  to  refuse  the  request,  he  ifirinuates  that  it  should  be 
complied  with,  and  yet  such*  would  be  the  obstinacy  of  his  brethren,  as 
to  continue  in  immorality  and  scepticism.  The  request  was  more  imme¬ 
diately  fulfilled  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  who,  as  being  In  hh 
mind  when  relatiog  the  parable,  probably  furnished  by  association  the 
which  he  here  gave  to  the  poor  man  at  the  gate  of  Dives.  \[ 
was  more  completely  fulfilled  in  his  own  resurrection  ;  and  yet  none  of 
the  Herodian  family,  though  convinced  of  the  fact,  became  convert?  to 
his  Gospel-  One  of  them  indeed  said,  on  a  memprable  occasion,  “  Al¬ 
most  thou  persuadest  me  to  become  a  Christian.""  But  the  generous  \\i^ 
of  the  apostle  was  never  reali^d,  1  would  to  God,  that  not  ob!y 
thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  Were  both  alnfiost  and  ahogette 
tuchail  am,  except  these  bonds.  ""—Acts  «vi.  29."  p.  449. 
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i'c  mentioned  a  second  principal  object  pursued  in  tlii^ 
lorate  work.  .Mr.  Jones  bas  raised-  a  hu^e  and  terrific 
ctre  out  of  the  supposed  incunabula  of  Gnosticism  ;  and  he 
[$,  or  fancies,  a  train  of  perpetual  allusions  to  the  malice 
,  cunning  of  this  monster,  not  oiily  in  the  writings  of  John 
iPaul,  but  in  almost  every  paragraph  and  period  of  the 
.  r  three  Gospels.  From  our  author’s  assertions,  comment^, 

1  conjectures,  it  would  seem  a  fair  inference,  that  the  vic- 
cover  Jewish  obstinacy,  the  dissipation  .of  heathen  dark- 
s,  and  the  illumination  of  the  world  with  the  light  of  re- 
aning  mercy,  were  not  the  most  arduous  labour  of  Jesus 
1  his  apostles ;  but  that  they  had,  at  every  turn,  the  far 
ire  ponderous  task  of  confronting  the  audacious  malice,  and 
uting  the  blasphemous  impieties,  of  Dositbeus'  and  'Simon 
igus,  with  their  tremendous  troop  of  about  eight  and  twen- 
nuire  of  John  the  Baptist’s  apostate  disciples.  ’  Mr.  J.  has 
iGnosiphobia  in  so  dire  a  degree,  that  he  e.xhibits  an  exan^ 

?,  at  once  humbling  and  instructive,  of  the  amicable,  con* 
rd  that  often  subsists  between  extrenae  credulity  and  a  dis« 
inful  resolution  to  disbelieve  where  •  there  are  rational 
ouncls  of  evidence.  He  perpetually  relies,  for  the  basis  of 
iportant  reasonings,  on  the  palpable  romance  of  the  Jiecog- 
lions,  and  the  other  forgeries  under  the  name  of  Clement  pf 
3me;  while  he  considers  the  deity  of  the  Messiah,  the  expia- 
111  of  the  sins  of  men  by  his  death,  and  the  gracious  infiu« 
ices  of  his  Spirit,  as  the  very  weakness  of  prejudice,  aiid 
areely  worthy  of  being  refuted  by  argument.  But  let  ns 
‘.ar him  deliver  his  opiniou.  '  •*,. 

‘  The  book  comprehending  the  Recognitions  and  Homilies,  ascribed  to 
lement  of  Rome,  is  not  deemed  genuine,  (see  Lard.  vol.  ii.  ^S.)  but 
e  composition  of  an  Ebionite,  toward*  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
appears,  however,  when  duly  examined,  to  have  been  published  much 
r/ifr.  The  subject  of  it,  in  general,  is  a  detail  of  the  dispute,  which 
e  Apostle  Peter  had  with  Simon  the  magician',  in  an  interview,  to  which 
e  meet  with  a  reference  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  viii. ;  and 
«  object  of  it  is  to  refute  the  system,  which  that  impostor  set-  up 
opposition  to  the  Gospel.  And  as  that  system  did  not  long 
irvive  its  base  author,  it  follows,'  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
lework,  the  end  of  which  was  to  overthrow  it,  was  extant,  while  it-yet 
“uiished.  The  Recognitions  and  Homilies  are  written  with  great 
Ifgance  of  Language ;  and,  a  few  passages,  which  may  be  interpola* 
oils,  being  excepted,  with  a  purity  of  senumeiit,  that  might  justly  claim 
^lostollc  authority.’  pp.  vii.  viii.  ‘ 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  there  was  a  busy  sect  of  early 
'Pponents  to  the  pure  Chrisii^ity  taught  by  the  apostles; 

its  adherents  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  GuoslicSy 
>rthe  Men  of  Knowledge,  (as  some  in  our  day,  with  equal  mp- 
lesty,  call  themselves  Rational  Christiam  ;)  tl>at  their  pernio 
tenets  are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  the  epistle  to  ilm 
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Colpssians,  and  in  a  few  passages  besidfs,  and  are'  expliciilj 
denounced  in  the  wrilinn’s  of  St.  John  ;  that  their  heresy 
rifest’at  the  close  of  t!io  apostolic  age;  and  that,  in  these, 
consi  centnryj  they  split  into  several  fsinilies  of  error,  3j 
Valentinians,  Carpocratians,  Basilidians,  Ophites,  •&c.  We 
think  it  highly  probable  that  Simon,  the  impostor  of  Samaria 
was  a  leader,  if  not  the  founder,  of  the'On(;slics  ;  nor  have  we 
any  objection' to  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  a  hvno. 
critical  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  though  that  supposiiioi 
rest  upon  apocryphal  evidence.  But  that  this  sect  should 
have  swelled,  with  such  rapidity,  and  to  such  a  tuagnitude.a 
to  h'aVe  excited  almost  half  the  counsels,  warnings,  and  tioc* 
trinal  positions,  of  the  New  Testament,  is  very  improbable, 
and  destitute  of  solid  proof. 

It  appears  a  wild  and  improbable  supposition  :  for  ihjt 
a  body  of  people  associated  as  religionists,  but,  accordinpfto 
'Mr.  Jones’s  ideas,  much  less  to  be  esteemed  the  disciples  of 
error  tlian  a  banditii'of  base  and  nefarious  impostors,  found, 
ing  their  pretetisious  not  on  sophistical  argument  so  nincli 
as  on  gross  and  impudent  falsehoods — that  such  a  deiscrip- 
tion  of  men  should  grow  into  great  estimation,  and  spread 
their  influence  almost  as  widely  .as  Christianity  itse  f  was 
diffused  by  the  apostolic  ministry, — is  not  a  supposition 
"agreeing  with  the  usual  course  of  human”  opit'ions.  There 
'are  moral  laws  of  the  constitution  of  man  and  society,  ontlie 
operation  of  w'hich  we  may  calculate  almost  as  in  the  case  of 
physical  laws.  I’hat  a  religious  sect  may  acquire  extensive 
favour  and  popularity,  it  must  keep  up  the  semblance  at  ieas| 
‘of  morals' and  worth  ;  where  these  are  notoriously  wanting, 
it  will  -ink  under  public  contempt. 

VV^e  might  arcrue  the  imprf  bability  upon  another  ground, 
It  is  unlikely  that  a  .system  of  bush-fighting  should  be  kepi 
.  pp  hy  the  sacred  writers  throug!>  the  whole  of  their  jiroduc- 
tions,  while  a  close  reserve  is  maintained  with  respect  to  the 
name,  the  origin,  and  tlie  history,  of  the  potent  and  active 
adversary.  :  . 

But  it  is  vain,  we  confess,  to  argue  a  priori  against  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  .fact.s.  What,  then,'  is  that  evidence  ?  Mr.  Jons 
exults  in 'the  imagined  antiquity  and  verity -of  the 
'  iiilii>ns  f  ■ 

The  third  century  was  the  age  of  supposititious  writings- 
The  doctrine  Imd  become  fashionable, .  that. fraudulent  me 
'  sures  were  sanctified  hy  the  piety  of  the  end  pursued.  fln<" 
were' poured  forth,  assuming  the  most  imposing  and  ven®’ 
rable  names,’ to  confound  the  heretics,  and  reconcile  the  ?eir 
-  tiles  to  the  faith.  From  this  source  flowed  the  Sibylline  / 
the  Acts  0/  Paul  and  TliecUij  the  Testaments  of  the 
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Pafriorclis,  the  Constitutions  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Itecog- 
fi, lions  and  Homilies  of  Clemens  Boman’is,  &c.  &c.  "  * 

T!ic  Recognitions,  in  fen  books,  is  a'  rhetorical  and  theolo¬ 
gical  romance,  founded  n|)on  a  supposed  public  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  apf)stle  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  at  the  challenge 
of  the  latter,  at  Ciesarea  Stratonis.  This  interview,  real  or 
fictitious,  cannot  be  that  *  to  whir.li  we  meet  with  a  reference* 
in  Acts  viii.  as  Mr.  Jones  to  our  surprise  asserts;  since 
neither  the  place  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  story  afall 
comport  with  the  .scriptural  narrative.  .Grabe  has  shewn,  by 
afiriinients  which  to  us  appear  very  satisfactory,  that  the 
Recognitions  could  not'  have  been  written  earlier  than  the 
latter  en.'  of  the  secoiul  century.  See  his  Spicilegium  Patriim, 
tom.'l.  p.  218,  ed.  2ae..  In  addition  to  other  evidence,  that 
learned  Prussian  has  convicted  the  Pseudo-Clement  of  a  large 
plagiarism  from  a  treatise  of  Bardesanes  the  Syrian,  who  flou¬ 
rished  near  the  close  of  tlje  second  century.  It  may  be  added, 
that,  thou'ih  the  Recognitions  be  the  work  of  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  learning  and  ingenuity,  there  is  a  notorious  want  of 
verisimilitude  to  '*  a  purity  of  .sentiment  that  might  justly 
claim  apostolic  authority-’  Nor  does  this  deficiency  occur  in 
‘a few  passages  which  may  be  interpolations.’  In  such  cases, 
the  panni  adsuti  seldom  fail  to  indicate  their  ^extent,  by  the 
difference  of  their  texture  and  by  their- coarse  edges.  The_ 
marks  of  a  state  of  sentiment  far  from  apostolic,  are  almost 
as  strong  as  in  the  forged  Constitutions  of  the  apostles.  The 
younger  James  is  styled,  not  only  Bishop,  but  Archbishop  ;  and 
IS  addressed  Domine  mi  Jacobe,”  which  Lardner,  not  un¬ 
fairly,  translates,  “  my  lord  James.”  The  cathedra  of  St.  Peter 
is,  in  the  eveiit,  placed,  with  triumphal  pomp,  in  the  palace 
of. the  Pisidian  Antioch.  The  moderation  of  Gamaliel  in 
Acts  v,  is  without  hesitation  attributed  to. collusion  with  the 
apostles.  “  Gamaliel  nostrae  fidei  erat,  dispensatione  vero 
tnanebat  inter  ipsos,  ut  si  quando  iniquum  aliquid  advers’um 
nos  aiit  impium  molirentur,  vcl  ipsos  consiho  .reprimeret 
prudenter  aptato,  vel  nos  commoneret,  ut  aut  curare,  aut 
declinare  pos.semus:  is  ergo,  tanquam  advefsus  nos  agens, — 
allocutus  est.”  Lib.  i.  §  66.  Peter  is  made  to  .assert  that,  at 
the  creation,  the  Lord  of  the  universe  constituted  a  Chief, 
of  each  respective  kind,  over  all  the  classes  of  creatures, 
trees,  mountains,  fountains,  rivers,  &c.  ‘  an  anger  over  the 
angels,  a  spirit  over  the  spirits,  a  star  over  the’stars,  a  da:mon 
over  the  daemons,  a  bird  over,  the  birds,  a  beast  oyer  the 
neasts,  a  serpent  over  the  serpents,  a  fish  over  the  fishes,  and 
<t  tnan  aver  the  men,  who  is  Christ  Jesus.'  Among  other  dog- 
niata,  impudently  attributed  to  the  venerable  apostle,  .we  find 
tnat  the  Hebrew  language  was  given  by  inspiration,  -that 
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Eli^zer  was  the  son  of  th^  teoaple  was  built 

from  royal  ambition,  and,  ip  fine,  that  Sippnn  nis  opponeai  i 
was  able,  by  dasnioiii^cal  agency,  to  woifk  real  miracles. 

These  are  some  of  the  rea^^ons,  whiph  induce  ps  to  regardi 
large  part  of  Mr.  J.’s  favourite  speculations  as  destitute  of  any 
$olid  proof,  nud  which  confirm  our  Hcquiescence  in  the  $en. 
tence  pronounced  upon  the  Recognitions,  by  their  learned 
editor,  Cotelerius.  ‘  Quantum  ex  re  ipsa,  veterun^  testi. 
ynpniis,  ac  recentiorum  judiciis  c'qlligere  licet,  libri  isti  Pseu, 
dep.igraphi  sunt  et  Apocryplii,  ii®.  seculo  compositi  a  y«o 
docto  (|uulem  juxta  ac  diserto,  sed  Philpsopho  maais  et 
Philplngo  qtiam  'I’heologo,  in  excogitandis  autern  cpunectfn. 
dis  |iie  fictis  uarrationibus  plane  rudi.*  Patv.  Apost.  Cotel.  ft 
C'ler-  i*  p  Amst.  1724. 

|t  is  not  as  in  a  matter  of  theoretical  question  only,  tbit 
we  object  to  Mr.  J.’s  extravagant  application  of  the  Simonian 
infidelity.  We  are  called,  by  reason  and  religious  duty,  to  he 
vigilant  against  the  efforts  of  a  certain  party,  to  explode^  lutdej 

frreteoce  of  explaining,,  almost  the  whole  that  has  bpeu  de- 
ivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  These  efi'orts  are  the 
inore  dangerous,  as  they  consist  in  the  employriient  of  prio 
ciples  irue  and  i^upr/au/,  but  driven  to  an  iniuioderate  aud 
iiceiv.ious  excess,  for  want  of  those  rational  guides  and  ch^k 
which  would  he  furnished  by  comprehensive  views  of  iIk 
nature  and  genius  of  Christianity.  In  the  bauds  of  these  UQ. 
reasonable  men,  the  greatest  part  of  the  New  Testament  is 
made  a  dead  letter  j  furnishing,  indesed,  a  pleasant  and  re.' 
putable  employ  fur  learned  and  halfrlearned  and  unleartjed 
Speculators,  but  of  little  interest,  and  less  capability  of  being 
eomprelteiided,  to  the  mass  of  human  kind.  A  large  portion 
of  tlrese  divine  oracles  is  represented  as  treating  topics  pe, 
culiar  to  tbe  Jews;  another  large  part  is  said  to  refer  merely 
to  tlie  condition  and  conversion  of  the  Gentile  \yorld  ;  a  third 
part  is  merged  in  the  gulph  of  Siinonian  or  Gnpstic  contro¬ 
versy  ;  and  what  vvould  not  dissolve  in  any  of  these  menstrua, 
is  neutralized  by  the  all-potent  drug  of  accommodation.  Thus 
the  way  is,,  opened  to  apply  the  memorable  and  mUchipvous 
words  of  Paiey  to  n^rly  all- the  cautions,  threatenings,  conn- 


ligion,.aitd  the  doctriue.of  a  .res,urrection  to  a  future  life,  the 
whole  g  'Spel  is  tr.  nsmuted  into  %  literary  curipsity !  Happy 
are  they  who  *  have  not  so.  learned  f/htUt !’ 


are  they  who  *  have  not  so  learned  (Dlgist !’ 

Our  l.earnetl  author  tpakea,  in  bis  pteihpe>  fpllotviog 
prufession. 


«i 
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Joncsi^s'IIlustr^liQns  of  ihe  Gospels.  f2^ 

<  The  writer  has,  throughout^  avoided  cqntrvvfrsia/  fio'mls,.  Wishing"  t)9 
L;.j  for  the  benefit  oF  all  Chrisdans,  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply  ma,- 
•,ie  in  which  all  Christians  are  deeply  interested,  withuut  controverting 
.  ^ncts  which  distinguish  any  party.  And  the  volu;ne,  if  it  capnot 
all  denominations,  claims,  and,  it  is  hoped,  deserves,  the  praise, 
oifending  none.  The  author,  following  the  example. of  Christ  ancl  his 
^oitelisu,  given,  what  he  conceives  to  be  truth,  and  left  error, 
(huui  a  blow,  to  e^^piie,.  in  its  proper  time,  wHb  the  prejudice  or  igno« 

I^cc  «n  tylueh  it  is  foupded-’  Pi  vi. 

Tills  profession  calls  for  a  remark,  Mr.  J.  has,  indeed, 
liourahly  refrained  from  those  perverse  mis-statennentsof  the 
niiiiieiits  usually  called  orthodox,  which  are'  notoriously 
iiiimon  in  the  writings  of  Socinians,  and  from  invectives 
'ainst  tiiase  sentiments  and  their  supporters:  but  it  will  not 
■  vafc  to  infer,,  from  this  prefatory  declaration,  that  he  coor 
nei  himself  to  the  literary  and  historical  part,  of  Biblical 
cieiice,  or  to  other  ground  on  which  'professed  Christianjs 
pneriilly  agree.  Socinianism,  as  refined  by  modern. inge- 
|iitv,  stalks  through  the  length  and  brea.'ith  of  this  work, 
ithuiit  shame  or  disguise.  In  the  abundant  evidence  which 
eautliur  accumulates  to  prove  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  waa 
a/y  a  man,  he  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  he  establishes 

Iliat  all  the  orthodox  maintain,  and  that  he  has  effected  no¬ 
sing,  absolutely  nothing  at. all,  to  de^rtroy  the  credibility  of 
w  position,  that  the'  Deity  is  really  and  personally  united 
)  the  human  nature  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  painful  to  observe 
k  hard  labour,  which  the  sensible  and' diligent  author  em- 
in  '  accommodating  '  the  doctrine  which  he.  himself 
M-ihlishes,  on  the  Logos,  to  the  hypothesis  of  our  Lord’s  mere 
iimanity  ;  a  doctrine  which,  tp' Iwrrqw  his  own  express'LQii, 
iJiild  ‘  shine  with  ?ollect^  lystre’,  on’ admitting  the.  tijue 
K'ityof  the  Saviour.  His  gloss  lipon  John  v.  17, — and  his 
ttemptto  free  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist;  from  invulyinig 
doctrine  of  a  real,  vicarious,  and  meritorious  sacrifice  far 
I')— arc  soaukward  in  manner  and  inefficient  in  result,  that 
p'  appears  almost  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  a  hopeless 
Mertaking,  It  seems  to  be  a  cbaracteristic  property  of  Mr, 
Umind,  to  pursue,  with  candour  and  zeal,  the  lines  of  truth 
pealed  in  the  Gospel  to  a  certain  length  ;  but,  before  ha 
pches  their  proper  extent,  to  stop  short,  turn  round,  . and 
I'Try  into  the  wilds  of  Socinianism.  After  his  ifull  and 
I'liiierous  assertions  of  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  our 
prd’s  manner  of  teaching,  he  oends  to-the  necessity  of  bis 
ptemjand  racks  upon  the  wheel  of  torturing  accommodation 
F  niost  explicit  and  awful  words  of  Jesus,  on  the  guilty 
prrg,  aud  punishment  of  sin,  and  .o.n  the .  glorious,  se- 
F'-)  and  excludye  vyay  of  pardon  and  salvation.  Most  cop- 
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dially,  and  with  sincere  respect,  do  we  wish  him  that  comp'd 
perception  and  enjoyment  of  ‘  the,  truth  as  it  is  in  JesJ 
which  would  add  inelFable  lustre  and  blessiny;  to  his  chant, 
and  talents. 

’  Notwithstanding  the  errors  and  faults,  which,  we  conceiJ 
dishonour  this  volume,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,' 
those  readers  who'  do  not  surrender  their  judgement  to  i[|f 
book,  but  seriously  think  and  cautiously  investigate  fortlies 
selves,  it  will  be  found  a  repository  of  much  valuable  knoi 
ledge,  and  will  supply  many  useful  hints  and  topics  forf: 
pursuit. 

Four  Essays  are  appended  to  the  work  :  I.  On  the  Cau. 
of  Harmony  and  Dissomance  in  the  Four  Gospels.  Intiiij 
Dr,  Marsh’s  hypothesis  on  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Cost 
is  forcibly  opposed.  11.  On  the  Logos.  III.  On  the  Tempt 
tion  of  Christ.  IV.  Remarks  on  the  Greek  Article  in 
New  Testament.  In  this  concluding  liigsay,  the  author 
indulged  liimself  in  a  rash,  self-important,  and  not  V( 
good-mannered  attack,'  upon  Dr.  Middleton’s  truly  classic 
logical,-  and  elegant  work  on  the  same  subject.  As  well 
we  can' divine,  the  true  reasons  of  this  attack  are,  first,  I'a 
Mr.  Jones  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  Dr.  J1 
secondly,  that  Dr.  M.  lias  not  bowed  down  to  the  dicfctcs 
Mr.  J.  on  the  snbiect  of  the  Article  in  his  Greek  Gratnmd 
(a  very  excellent  book,  notwithstanding  this  little  fit  of  ptii 
lance  or  jealousy  in  its  author),;  and,  we  wish  there  were 
reason  to  conjecture  a  third  motive,  namely,  that  .Dr.  M.i 
not  a  Socinian. 


'Art.  IV.  The  Four  Slaves  of  Cythcrai  a  Romance,  in  Ten  Cantos, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Bland,  8vo.  pp.  276.  Price  7s.  Longman  and 
1809.  • 


pROM  the  title-page  of  this  work,  we  were  ledtoexpectj 
very  bad  imitation  of  a  very  bad  model :  we  were  pr 
pared  to  find  all  the  obvious  and  obtrusive  faults  of  the  veij 
faulty  *  Marmion’,  without  its  inimitable  beauties, — we  loole 
Tor  titles  and  genealogies;  dresses  and  equipages,  crests® 
devices,  all  couched  in  antique  words  and  homely  phr3« 


and  prest  into  lines  of  every  possible  length  in  every  possij-^ 
combination.  We  writhed  our  brows  in  a  most  formiW 


curve,  assumed  our  spectacles,  brandished  our  grey-^w 
and  sat  down  to  onr  office  with  more  than  critical  malign' 
When  we  found,  however,  upon  opening  the  volume,  that 
was  regular  heroic,  we  began  to  soften  ;  we  read  fifty 
without  once  having  recourse  to  a  glossary,  and  blamed  ® 
precipitancy  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  time  we  had  finished  " 
first  canto,  and  had  met  with  not  one  description  of  s 
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iitchcon,  !iad  fully  regaini  d,  as  will  soon  he  evident,  our 
^„al  impartiality.  ‘  ' 

We  shall  tirst  give  an  abstract  of  the  story.  Hamet,  a  votary 
i  Ma'.omet,  wandering  ‘  in  search  of  a  wife’,  sees,  loves,  and 
ins  Mfjadana,  daughter  cW  the  caliph  ol  Bagdad,  and  retires 
ith  her  to  the  isluiid  of  Cytheraj  where 

- -  ■  ■  '  '  ‘  a  blooming  boy 

And  four  fair  daughters  crown  their  nuptial  joy.’ 

V  parenty  have  occasion  to  visit  Spain,  anti  the  children 
re  intrusted  to  the  brother  of  Hamet ;  who,  upon  the  death 
I  Zoraida,  .the  ycungest  daughter,  engages  Mortaign,  a 
\orinaii,  a  ‘  man  of  blood’,  to  procure  some  infant,  who  may 
iirs  for  her  with  her  parents,  at  their  return.  Mortaign  sets 
is  eyes  upon  the  daughter  of  De  Courcy,  an  English  Baron, 
iho iiad  touched  at  the  island  ;  watches  his  opportunity,  and, 
n  the  absence  of  the  husband,  cavalierly  takes  her  from  the 
nother’s  arms.  The  baron,  after  wreaking  his  rage  in  various 
^avs,  at  last  contrives  to  execute  vengeance  in  kind,  by  luring 
111  board  his  ship  a -little  boy,  ‘  whose  noble  look  a  princely 
)irth  eyprest’,  and  who  was,  in  truth,  no  other  than  Almanznr, 
he  son  of  Hamet  Him  De  Courcy  and  his  wife  Matilda 
;rr,v  to  England,  bring  up  as  their  own,  and  new-name  Al- 
Tcd. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  De  Courcy  joins  a  band  of  cru- 
aJers  against  the  Paynims  ;  Matilda  accompanies  him ;  and 
Alfred,  at  length,  hearing  nothing  of  eiilter,  sets  off  in  search 
if  them,  having  previously  vowed,  ‘  on  Becket’s  stone’,  ‘to 
he  a  wanderer  over  land  and  Hood’,  till  he  should  find  his  fa-, 
iher  and  mother,  either  dead  or  alive.  The  baron’s  tomb  he 
finds  in  Syria,  pays  his  devoirs,  and  ‘  there  first  tries  the 
iiietal  of  his  sword’  :  but,  returning  homeward  in  search  of 
Matilda,  his  vessel  is  captured  off  Cythera,  and  himse.f,  with 
ihree  other  knights,  becomes  the  slave  of-  Hamet,  his  own 
hther.  They  are.  confined  in  separate  cells,  and  Alfred,  it 
appears,  has  the  range  of  a  small  court.  Here  he  is  seen' and 
lieard,  (for  the  gentleman  is  musical,)  by  Zoraida,  who  falling 
in  love  with  him  contrives  to  apprize  fiim  'of  her  affection, 
«nd  withal  gives  him  to  know  that  he  has  a  rival,  of  wealth 
enough  to  win  her  father,  and  of  conceit  and  stupidity  more 
dinii  enough  to  disgust  herself.  .His  presents,  however, 
die  employs  to  provide  Alfred  with  the  means  of  freedoni  for 
Mmself  and  brother  knights,  who,  in  the  moan  time,  have 
met  with  good-fortune,  similar  to.  his  own,  having  each 
stolen  the  heart. of  one  of  Hamet’s  three  daughters.  Alfred 
purchases  their  freedom  with  Zoraida’s  money,  and  binds 
tach  of  them  by  an  oath  to  obey  him  piinctually,  in  every 
particular,  for  a  year  to  come. 
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.  Tl^e  three  knights  return  to  their  respective  homes;  .Vifi 
remains  in  Cythera,  and  changing  his  name  to  Selim  j 
his  dress  to  a  clown’s,  appears  betbre  liamet,  to  solicit 
^l;tce  of  a  gardener.  This  he  obtains ;  is  recognized 
Zqrakla,  quis  fallere  pos^t  amautem  T )  and  encourar» 
!>y  ber  smiles,  labours  with  such  diligence,  that  his  lord,|^ 
of  admiration  at  his  taste  and  skill,  and  fearing  <  le$t 
vigour  droop  beneath  his  ^eal’,  orders  him  to  engage  oili 
hands.  This  was  jttst  the  point  he  aimed  at ;  the  ttir 
knights  are  now  called  in, — ostensibly,  to  assist  in  the  garj 
— but,  in  reality,  to  be  ready  upon  any  emergency. 

In  process  of  time,  Alfred  is  engaged  to  sing  before  ilief 
ther  and  the  daughters ;  and,  after  various  lays,  contrives 
convey  bis  own  history  in  a  fictitious  tale,  and  to  solicit  Zora 
to  elope  with  him  on  the  very  tjext  rlay,  Zoraida  undol 
stands  him,  and  leaves  behind  a  ring,  the  requested  token  i 
assent.  Meanwhile,  his  brother  knights  are  concealed  behindtl 
tmver 'where  the' party  is  sitting;  and  each,  ignorant  of  tl 
amours  of  the  others,  thinks  Alfred  is  kindly  relating 
ventures,  and  prompting  his  mistress  to  an  elopement.  T| 
th.ree  damsels  are  each"  possessed  with  the  same  niistale 
each  leaves  her  ring,  which  each  knight  is  made  hnppy 
finding.  Alfred  assures  them,  that  the  itext  day  sl>all  bless 
with  liberty,  one  with  love. 

Still  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  rest,  each  conside 
hiruself  as  the  happy  one\  while  Alfred  goes  to  consult 
tile  nicans  of  escape  with  Mortaign,  who,  struck  with  retno 
for  his  former  life,  now  lives  »  hermit,  in  a  Hovel,  by  these; 
side.  They  agree  that  three  knights  shall  sei^se  n  small  13! 
)eot,  riding  near  the  shore,  while  Alfred,  Zoraida,  and  .Moi 
taign  arc  to  follow  in  a  fishing-boat  of  Hamet’s. 

On  the  next  day,  the  old  father  is  *  decoyed  away’  by 
rumour  of  invasion;  and  the  three  knights,  accompanie 
by  their  three  ladies,  successfully  accomplish  their  entr 
prize.  Poor  Alfred' is  not  so  fortunate:  while  conduct 
Zoraida  to  Mortaign’s  hut,  he  is  surprised  by  Zuletnah 
wealthy  lover,  who  liad  overheard  bis  schemes,  aud  brings 
*  numerous  troop’  to  counteract  them.  '  The  unfortuniit 
nraiden  is  carried  back  to  her  father’s,  Alfred  and  Mortai 
are  lodged  in  a  dungeon. 

Meanwhile,  ‘  the  sober  sire’  finds,  on  goir^  out,  that  he  li 
been  deceived  by  false  reports;  arid,  oncoming  home,  tii 
he  had  been  beguiled  of  his  daughters,  who,  having  waito 
in  vain  for  the  rest  of  their  company,  make  for  Italy,  2 
married,  converted,  baptized.  Hamet  now  dismisses  I 
raithi’s  women,  as  aiding  and  abetting;  and,  to  keep  hef 
order,  pn»cures,  as  her  duenna,  ‘  a  prudent  matron,  in  lierag< 
wane’.  Zulcmah,  meantime,  is  more  urgent  than  ever  int 
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bavins;  now  t^o  passions  to  gratify ;  'and  the  next  day 
to  consign  Zoraida  I9  his  possession,  and  Alfred  to  tlte 

r[,g  intervening  night  is  spent  by  her  in  hearing  the 
Afv  of  the  female,  to  whose  care  she  has  Ut*en  intrusted ; 
jj,e(we  are  afraid  oiir  readers  have  anticipated  us)  dis- 
iits  herself  to  be  the  identical  Matilda,  niollief  of  Zo- 
jj,  Hainct  also  recognizes  his  son  ;  the  lovers  of  course  are 
ftieil ;  Zoraida  and  her  father  are  converted ;  the  other 
iv  daughters  return  for  a  blessing ;  McMtaign  is  restored 
bis  native  Loire;  the  rest  to  their  respective  homes; — 

1  the  curtain  drops. 

Hich  is  the  story,  in  plain  prosaic  order,  ‘  geinind  ab  ovo'. 
e  poem  opens  with  the  capture  of  the  four. knights ;  the 
i^lous  parts  of  the  history  being  related,  irt  their  proper 
partly .by'Alfred,  partly  by  Matilda,  partly  by  Hamet, 

1  partly  by  Mortaign.  ^  , 

romthis  outline,  ‘.sutnihafastigia  ferum’-,  our  less  charitable 
ilerswill  perhaps  be  led  to  think,  with  us,  that  the  tale  is 
very  ordinary  make;  quite,  out  of  nature,  yet  neither 
losing  strange’,  nor  ‘ 'wondrous  pitiful’ ;  with  few  touching 
latioiis,  and  not  one  interesting  character.  The  story, 
vev'^r,  we  will  grant  Mr.  Bland,  is  of  small  consequence, 
cn  compared  with  the  diction,  in  which  it  is  dfes’t,  and 
B  versification,  in  which  it  is  conveyed ; — and  these  also 
I  t  yield,  in  point  of  importance,  to  the  imagery  and  seii- 
Beiit,  with  which  it  is  adorned. 

■3f  tlie  diction  and  versifi'eation,  w'e  have  to  speak  very 
wurably.  The  fo'nticr  .  is  .  poetical,  without  any  of  the 
•ol  of  modern  refinement;  the  latter  harmonious,  yet  na¬ 
vi  and  unfettered.  They  accommodate  themselves  to 
B  grave  and  to  the  gay,  and  please  us,  in  both,  without  la- 
■ring  to  please.  They  resemble  the  diction  and  versifica- 
Vot'Drvden;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  Pope,  .where  he  most 
I'Ossfulfy  imitates  the  easy  manner  of  Drydeu,  as  in  the  two 
■!es  from  Chaucer.  We  must  endeav.our  to  make  good 
®  lofty  praise,  by  ah  extract  or  two. 

■  lie  first  notice. Alfred  receives  from  Zoraida  is  described 
■iie  following  lines. 

■  *  But  gentle  slurnber,  oft  at  evening  call’d, 

B  Came  not  to  Alfred  vanquish’d,  and  enthrall’d^ 

B  And  as  it  irksome  seem'd  to  lay  his  head 

H  f'or  ever  musing  on  a  sleepless^bed,  ,  .  .  .  ’ 

■  He  strung  his  idle  lute,  and  set  apart 

■  The  silent  evening  for  his  tuneful  art ; 

S  And  ever  as  he  sang  of  times  gone  by,  . 

■  ladies  love,  or  glorious  chivalA' ; .  .  .  -  \ 
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Chains,  prison,  labour^  vanish'd  from  hFs  sight, 

And  golden  visions  cheerM  him  through  the  night. 

narrow  court,  high-wall’d,  and  guarded  well, 
Divided  Hamet’s  mansion  from  his  cell  ; 

In  which  one  eye,  by  labour  half  subdued, 

And  now  return  d  to  sleep  and  solitude. 

As  to  and  ^ro  he  paced,  absorb’d  in  care. 

To  lose  an  hour,  and  catch  the  cooling  air, 

He  marked  a  lattice  open  o^er  hk  head. 

From  which  descending  by  a  silken  thread, 

A  viol  hung ;  and  sure  no  bad  intent 
He  auyur  d  from  the  tuneful  instrument;  . 

But  upward  as  he  look'd  with  grateful  eyes. 

To  thank  the  giver  of  so  fair  a  prize, 

A  lily  hand  he  saw  with  mute  delight, 

That  waved  and  closed  the  lattice  on  his  sight. 

Pleased  with  the  token  of  a  friend  unknown, 

From  every  string  he  call'd  the  mellow  tone ; 

An-  *  from  that  hour  his  charmed  fancy  wrought 
Such  dreams  of  hope,  and  sweet  illusive  thought. 

That  his  poor  cell  a  palace  seem'd  to  rise. 

His  narrow  court  was  Eden  to  his  eyes. 

His  daily  toil  to  pleasure  was  beguiled. 

And  liberty  in  hateful  thraldom  smiled."  pp.  8 — 10. 

We  add  the  description  of  Zoraida  and  her  wealthy  suites 

‘  The  morn  arose — again  the  unwilling  slaves 
Were  chain'd  to  ply  their  labour,  on  the  waves  ; 
Trimm'd  was  the  gallant  barge  with  streamers  gay. 
Cymbal,  and  song,  and  revel,  crown  the  day, 

And  all  was  merry  in  the  gondolay. 

All  but  one  maid,  who,  by  her  mournful  mien. 
Appear'd  as  absent  from  the  passing  scene  ; 

Her  dark-brown  hair  a  coronal  embraced. 

And  a  rich  zone  confined  her  slender  waist, 

A  portly  youtli  in  gaudy  robe  attired. 

Who  now  himself,  and  now  the  nymph  admired. 

Sat  by  her  side,  and  oft  .with'  forward  air 
Would  whisper  trifles  to  the  silent  fair, 

Which  ever  as  he  told,  with  indrawn  sigh 
.She  answer'd  to  his  awkward  courtesy. 

Yet  nought  abash'd,  he  strove  to  entertain 
His  lady  love  with  sonnets  light  and  vain  ; 

One  while  in  homely  joke  he  laughed  to  scorn 
The  humbler  sort,  to  lowly  labour  born ; 

One  while  his  keen  and  biting  satire  fell 
On  the  poor  slaves  who  row'd  his  bark  so  well ; 

And  wi^  quaint  insults  of  proverbial  rhyme,.. 

To  ever  dashing  of  their  oars  kept  time : 

In  all  he  sued  for  favour  in  her  eyes^ 

And  strove  with  backward  nature  to  be  wise.'*  pp* 
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lie  next  is  more  serious :  Zoraida  is  addressing  Alfred. 

«  Oh  !  I  could  cheerly  cabin  with  the  poor, 

«  Nor  rail  at  fate,  nor  ask  a  loftier  door  ; 

‘‘.Assured  and  dreadless  cross  thenighdy  wold, 
i‘  Death,  storm,  and  pillage,  all  unseen  behold, 

“  So  thou  wert  near— ^nd  in  thine  hour  of  need, 

“  These  hands  should  deck  for  fight  thy  battle-steed.  ’ 

“  Myself  would  brace  thy  beaver,  bring  thy  shield, 

“  And  send  thee,  bright  and  glorious  to  the  field. 

Yes,  I  would  go  wiih  thy  adventurous  bands/ 

“  O'er  waves  unfurrow’d,  to  undream’d  of  lands, 

“  To  dreary  desarts,  by  no  coulter  plough’d, 

“  Where  range  at  will  a  wild  and  lawless  crowd  : 

«  And  if  a  thought  untender,  or  severe. 

“  To  work  thee  noyance,  ever  harbour  here ; 

“  If  e’er  at  toil,  or  hazard,  I  repine, 

“  Or  breathe  a  wish  for  other  fate  than  thine  ; 

“  Or  with  thy  kindly  biddings  disaccord. 

And  fail  observance  to  my  bosom’s  lord ; 

“  Spurn  me  to  earth,  forget  that '  ere  yoii  knew 
A  wretch  so  frail,  disloyal,  and  untrue."  pp.  37,  38. 

[f he  following  is  very  happy:  he  is  relating  the  fortunes 
fllfred’s  three  companions. 

‘  To  every  captive's  cell  1  now  repair. 

To  sing,  or  haply  say,  how  things  went  there. 

'Tis  said,  'tis  sung,  already,  by  my  fay. 

Three  words  at  most  shall  make  it  clear  as  day. 

Have  ye  hot  heard  of  Alfred's  fate  above, 

A  cell,  a  bower,  a  lady,  and  a  love  ? 

In  him  ye  know  what  to  the  rest  befell — 

Each  knight  was  destined  to  a  separate  cell. 

And  every  cell  a  latticed  bower  o’erhung. 

In  every  bower  a  lady  blythe  and  young. 

And  every  lady  with  the  close  of  light 
Held  secret  commune  with  her  chosen*  knight ; 

And  every  knight  to  every  maid  profess’d 
*To  keep  the  secret  treasured  in  his  breast. 

E'en  lo  the  brothers  of  his  heart  unknown. 

Devoutly  guarded  by  themselves  alone.*  pp.  42,  43. 

Vehave  been  the  more  copious  in  these  extracts,  as  wc 
Mr.  B.,  considered  as  a  versifier,  is  more  than  a  match, 
liis  metre,  for  any  poet  of  the  day. 

|Ve  now  hasten  to  give  some  instances  of  the  imagery  and 
|iments  of  the  poem.  And  here  we  seem  to  perceive  a 
it  deficiency.  Mr.  B.  evidently  has  not  a  brilliant  ima- 
^non :  he  flutters  elegantly,  but  he  seldom  rises,  and  never 
We  find  none  of  the  bold  touches  of  the  poet  he 
none  of  the  living  pictures,  none  of  his  figures  start- 
from  the  canvas.  ^ 
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The  following  ^tahta^  however^  expresses  a  common  ihot^ 
poetically  enough;  ^ 

*  Bade  they  fifcifeM]  ohetfiertt  Raturt  l^iu^h  «d  gay, 
Gave  they  th4  ^i1*aVn,  JiR  1  bftAlhiOg  gak* 

The  season^*  int^rchaRgijj  and  night  and  day^ 

And  eirth  her  IROtnihg  iftcehW  tt>  Whate 
From  Art  Weill  and  ruddr  fruits  in  rich  ilitayi 
WMi  kindly  Wiitlls  and  juicefe  to  regalt  j 
To  a  v^Ult  of  pedahci?  and  despair^ 

A  priBon-houae  of  things  so  good  and  fair  ?*  p.  83*. 

The  appearance  of  Mdttaigrt  jtrtinhg  the  fC'nlfele  gtoupe 
fearfully  described,  in  a  speech  oF  MatiWa’s. 

€  ii  ^Twas  dark,  and  as  we  sat  with  fix’d  desire 
**  Listening  the  merry  trifles  of  our  squire, 

A  hand  unseen  the  curtain  dreW  aside,  | 

And  straight  approach’d  a  man  with  martial  stride) 
Pale,  ha^^gard,  bony,-*^with  a  joy  severe 
^  Most  sei^nt-like  he  stole  upon  our  cheer,  . 

And  gleam’d  such  numbing  horror  from  his  eyes 
As  chain’d  our  senses,  and  repress’d  our  cries  ; 
Powerless  we  sat,  and  in  our  circle  stood 
**  With  folded  arms  the  gloomy  nmh  bf  blood 
**  Noting  our  silent  griefs,  as  if  they  Fed 
His  savage  hearty  and  glaring  6n  our  dread* 

Seai^  at  the  uReinhy  look,  1  fbhdly  press’d 
**  My  lovely  infant  closer  to  fSy  brek^, 

**  ‘  And  Who  lh6u  vVith  ftnltferiRg  1  etied,— 

a  ^  Thy  natibh’s  dlbad/  he  acoihftdfy  ^  2W,S 

The  following  short  description  is  solemn  and  touching* 

‘  It  was  upon  a  sad  and  ray  less  night,  . 

«  When  with  Sbibe  females  by  a  taper’s  light . 

I  sat  within  my  tent,  and  with  4ny  loom 
Strove  to  fotget  in  vain  my  Winched  doom : 

“'No  Gourcy  yet~but  bn  the  winds  ifroni  .far 
“  We  heatd  the  hoarse  and  hoHow  din  of  war ; 

“  Shrieksv  groans,  and  tumultj  loud  and  louder  grow, 
“'And  now  Saint  George,  ahd  Paynim  Aila  now 
Frdm  the  dire  spot  alternately  ibsound) 

Then  ceased  at  once,  and  all  was  still  around.”  ^  p*  ^ 

Mr.  B.  is  but  little  indebted  to  others  :  the  dialogue,  m 
second  canto,  between  Alfred  and  Zoraida^  is  an  imp'* 
liient  upon  Prior’s  ‘  Henry  and  Emma'  :  lolante’s  rctitsl| 
the  dying  Fitztraver  with  water  is  from  the  death  of  Muf"' 
in  Scott :  ami,  perhaps,  Zoraida’s  cheering  her  niinstrcl* 
*  spiceries  and  fruits’,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  author. 

Having  already  intimated  our.  cheap •  estimate  o> 
B.’s  pretensions  to  the  higher  poetic  talents,  it  is  P'* 
now  to  observe  the  total  tlcficicncy  of  any  thing  like 
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ill  all  the  poem:  here  is  no  acquaintance  with  ancient  or 
eaiterii  manners  or  costume  displayed,  no  insight  into  cha*' 
ncter,  no  knowledge  of  the  classics.  A  well-woven  tale,'  of  in- 
teresting  situations,  mightj  even  without  any  of  these  cha¬ 
racteristics,  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  clothed  in  elegant 
Ijn.ruage  and  numbers;  but,  when'  read,  would,  hardly  be 
read  again.  Such,  however,  the  present  tale  is  not a  reader 
of  only  ordinary  patience  must  flag,  and  probably  desist, 
loiiff  before  he  gets  to  the  end,  especially  if  it  be/ound  (as 
we  apprehend  it  will)  that  the  former  part  is  superior  to  the 
litter,  and  the  first  canto  incomparably  the  best. 

But,  Mr.  Bland  will  say,  (and  he  will  say  upon  no  less  an 
'..uthority  than  Horace)  the  end  of  some  poems  is  merely  to 
please.  But  who  are  th^,  whom  a  poem  will  please,  without 
5,  instruction,  some  information  We  could  not  help  re¬ 
peating,  as  we  rose  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bland’s  perform- 

|"^,!ice,  the  old  questipn  of  ‘  Cm  bom  T  '  ' 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  the  very  great  admixture 
if  the  ludicrous  and.  the  low.'  The  author’s  evident  and 
ivowed  imitation  of  Dryden,  perhaps',  led  him  this  way  ;  and 
le  has  gone  even  farther  than  his  master.  Thus  we  have  a 
'ull  century  of  lines,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  canto, 
mployed  in  a  satirical  account  of  the  excellency  of  his  plot, 
yid  burlesque  curses  upon  the  various  species  of  dissenters 
torn  this  opinion ;  among  whom  we  rejoice  to  find  that 
evievvers  are  not  included.  There  is  also  a  disgusting  ac- 
ount  of  ZoBbadel,  a  female  slave,  and  a  song  of  school-boy 
iiiraour  addressed  to  her  ;  and  the  daughters,  who,  when  going 
’ff  with  their  respective  lovers,  just  begin  to  consider  that 
lere  is  a  father  to  be  left,  favour  us  with  their  sentiments  in 
■nes  like  these 
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And  yet  one  child  to  tend  his  age  is  left, 

“  Thus  in  a  trice  of  time  of  three  bereft, 

“  Who ,  still  remains  respectfully  unwed, 

“  To  read, , to  saunter,  and  to  rub  his  head; 

“  One  duteous  child,  and  could  fic  wish  for  more, 

“  His  head  perchance  had  ached  if  rubb’d  by  four,”  *  p.  155. 

'deed,  the  whole,  of' the  sixth  canto,  (the  place,  we  should 
ire  conceived,  for  feeling  and  delicacy,  if  Mr.  Bland  had 
0‘iscssed  either,)  is  farce,  broad  -  farce.  The  lines  upon 
owper  (p.  42,)  and  Rogers,  (p.  51,)  are  too  despicable  to  be 
"ented  here  ;  we  may  safely  leave  them  to  the  contempt 
every  reader  indulged  with  an  atom  of  genuine  taste  or 
'sibility.  In  one  passage  (p.  144)  the  satire  aims,  we.pre- 
at  a  personage  with  whose  name  the  world  has  of  latef 
jn  accustomed  to  take  considerable  liberties  ;  ‘  the  Sultan’s 
Vol.v.  3  1 
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■  second  child,  but  first  in  grnce.’  The  contempt  expressed 
for  the  ‘  poor  wretches  ’  of  Graiita,  and  ‘  prosing  lectures,’ and 
.*  commentating  men,  who  smoke  and  write  in  solid  Got. 
tingen,’  our  .readers  will  naturally  expect,  from  a  gcntlanan 
and  a  scholar  like  Mr.  Bland. 

Another  thing,  on  which  we  would  animadvert,  is  the  intro, 
duction  of  lyrical  measures.  We  have  said  that  all  is  regular  | 
heroic:  this  must,  however,  be  understood  with  the  exception 
of  the  common-place  story  of  lolante,  told  in  the  octave  stanza 
of  the  Italians,  which  .takes  up  almost  the  whole  of  thefiftli 
canto ;  and  two  or  three  songs  scattered  through  the  work.  It 
is  a  practice  against  which  we  would  earnestly  contend, 
though  it  has  ot  late  become  fashionable,  and  has  on  one 
or  two  occasions  been  adopted  with  brilliant  effect. 

We  have  scarcely  room  left,  to  remark  on  the  affectations 
which  now  and  then  disgrace  the  manly  language  of  this' 


&c.  &c. ;  on  such  verbs  as  ‘  cabin,’  ‘bower,’  ‘  hovel ’;orJ 
lastly,- on  such  outlandish  words  as  ‘  enshadowed,’  ‘  ingloomed,’ 
‘  imperil,’  ‘  rejuveniscent.’  ‘  Iron  deaths’  for  ‘  arrows,’  though 
sanctioned,  we  believe,  by  Pope,  is  a  conceit  we  cannot 
approve. 

'rhe  poem  comes'  forth  without  preface,  without  dedication, 
without  argument,  almost  without  notes. 

■  ■■■■  ■■  - - -  . . . . 

Art.  V.  A  St^mmartf  View  of  the  Evidence  and  Practical.  Imftortam^ 
the  Christian  Revelation  ;  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  addressed  to  you^ 
Persons.  By  Thomas  Belsliam,  Minister  of  the  .Unitarian  Chapel  i 
Essex-Street.  Svo-pp.  206.  PHce  4s.  Johnson.  1808. 

'PHE  religion  of  Christ  is  peculiarly  characterised  by  tin 
variety  of  its  evidence.  .  Its  claims  are  not  founded  onom 
insulated  proof,  but  on  a  se/ies  of  proofs,  each  well  supported 
and  all  combining  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  mor. 
demonstration.  In  unfolding  these  diversified  and  separates 
guhients,  it  is  necessary  to  attain  correct  ideas. of  their  reiatir 
importance,  in  order  to  a  right  exhibition  of  their  varies 
proportions.  Nor  is  this  ail,  tliat  such  an  investigation  r: 
quires.  It  should  also  comprelicnd  a  distinct  stateineiito 
the  principle.s,  supposed  to  be  established  by  this  combiw 
tion  of  dilterent  yet  harmouising  proofs.  If  the  unassls# 
operations  of  the  human  mind  could  discover  those  trutl* 
which  form  the  distinguishing  subjects  of  revelation,  *1 
shotild  .there  beany  revelation?  M'ould  it  be  requisite  til 
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miracles  iin<l  prophecies  should  be  employed  at  succes^ve 
periods,  to  authenticate  the  gradual  disclosure  of  the  divine 
«iil  it  it  could  have  been  ascertained  without  these  creden> 
lials  and  intimations  ? 

‘  Nec  Deus  iotersitjhisi  digntis  vindice  nodus 
Incident/-— 

I  »  :  ^  •  • 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  system  of  modem 
'nitarianism  is  encumbered  with  this  important  difficulty, 
he  discoveries  of  Chrisdanty, — if  they  tfeserve  the  name,, 
-it  chiefly  considers  as  confirmations  of  the  doctrine  of  im- 
ortality,  and  a  future, state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  It 
quires  us  to  admit,  that  the  Almighty  revealed  his  vvillat*  sun- 
I'Y  times  and  in  divers  manners,’  tliat  he  permit^d  the  most 
tonishing  deviations  from  the  established  course  of  nature, 
at  the  power  of  effecting  them  was  communicated  to  cer- 
iu  individuals  in  .  order  to  confirm  and  recommendi  their 
<|)ective .testimonies,  that  .some  of  these  individuals  uttered 
Bemostsingular'predictions,  that  these  predictions  were  in  due. 
Hiic exactly  accomplished,  and  that  ajl  this  vast  congeries'of 
Boofsand  authorities  terminated in  what  ? — in  establishing 
Ho^  trutlis,  which,  all  the  while  this  process  was  carrying  on, 
Htic  sagacious  Greeks  and  Romans  were  fiitding  out,  by  the 
B  of  .more  ingenious  conjectures  ;  .and  which  a  very  small 
’Brtion  of  additional  evidence  would  have  enabled  them  to- 
Bclosc,  in  all  the  certainty  and  completeness  of  discovery. 
"Hecannpt  help  again  adverting  to  the  sentiment  just  quotra 
'^Hmone  of  those  ingenious  Romans,' and  considering  such  au 
x^^hieiuliture  of  evidence  as  unsuitable  to  our  ideas  of  .  divine 
' 'Brrpositiou,  unless  something  more  peculiar  and  character* 
Hie,  more  mysterious,  and  more  remote  from  human  con* 
I’iHure,  belong  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.. 
orHlsiuming  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Evangelists, 
rtdH  should  be  led  to  conceive,  that  some  subsequent  writings 
nor>HI(|  contain  that  enlarged  and  complete  account  of  - the 
tesHrincs  of  Christ,  .which  for  obvious  reasons  he  withheld 
lati'Hng  his  residence  among  them*.  We  find  him  consoling. 
irioHilisciplcs  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  departure,  by 
)n  t®  encouraging  and  distinct  promise  of  *  another  TeUchet^ 
eiitH should  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  abide  with  them 
nb«®e'er.’  Accordingly,  we  are  informed  that  the  interval 
.ssiS'H'ecn  the  resurrection  . and  ascension  of  Christ  was  em- 
trii^^Beil  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  ‘  speaking  of  the  things  per- 
to  the  kingdom  of  God’t —  or  the.  new.  dispensation 
iite Gospel;  and  that,  at  the  *  time  appointed,*  the  pro- 
^  respcciing  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  accom* 
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pljshed.  After  this  memorable  period,  an  extraordinary  el*, 
yation  of  thought  and  of  enterprise  distinguished  the  apo$. 
tolic  character.  Emancipated  from  all  their  national  preju. 
dices,  and  impelled  by  a  spirit  .of.  ardent  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  exhibited  dnj 
sublime  spectac^  of  pure,  active,  unwearied  benevolence,  de.j 
voted  to  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind.  Theirsystea 
of  co-operation  was  founded  on  the  most  enlarged  and  extensire 
views ;  in  their  policy,  nothing  was  selfish  or.  confined ;  thej 
accommodation  to  immediate  exigencies  involved  in  it  n 
dereliction  of  principle,  no  future  ill.  consequences ;  and  ti 
institutions  they  enjoined  as  of  permanent  obligation,  " 
cover  a  comprenension ,  a  prospectireness^  suited  indeed  to 
genius  of  the  gospel,  but  far  superior  to  any  plans  or  ar¬ 
rangements  which  tneir  previous  habits  and  unassisted  powa 
could  have  qualified  them  even  to  conceive.  It  was  this 
supVemacy,  that  rendered  them  ‘the  living  oracles,’  to  whir 
the  primitive  churches  invariably  appealed.  Biit,  unless  i 
regard  their  writings  as  possessing  the  same  authority  whi 
they  maintained  and  exercised  during  their  personal  rail 
stry,  we  are  lamentably  destitute  of  the  advantages  enjr^i 
by  the  ;first  Christiaris.  All  the  astonishing  endowments! 
the  Apostles  rnhst  be  considered  as  only  a  local  and 
porary  advantage ;  and  the  copious  explanations,  which 
writings  contain,  of  the  various  and  incidental  statements 
the  Evangelists^'  though  affording,  to  the  first  churches, 
compendious  view  of  the  whole  Christian  system,  must 
considered,  in  the  present  day,  only  as  curious  andanc 
'  documents  of  the  state  of  ‘  early  opinions  !* 

Another  consequence,  involved  in  the  Sociniah  practice 
.  invalidating  the.  authority  of  the ,  apostolic  writings,  is,  that 
gentler  the  historical  facts  recorded  in  the  gospel  the  o 
and  ultimate  objects  of  Christian  faith.  It  is  customarj 
distinguish  between  the  of  Christianity  (consisting' 

succession  of  well-authenticated  facts),  and  the  doc/rine ari 
out  of .  that  evidence,  and  intended  to  be  established  hr 
Between  these,  there  is  an  intimate  connection  ;  and  the 
cannot  be  consistently  admitted  without  the  other.  But 
•scheme  we  are  opposing  systematically  rejects  those  wri 
which  were  derigned  for  the,  purpose  or  a  full  anc 
elucidation  of  the  import  of  tne  facts  themselves.  1 
■  fies  the  evidence  with  the  doctrine,  by  making .  it  alo"* 
characteristic  of  Christianity  ;  so  that  upon  this  principle*! 
hometan  might  triumphantly  exclaim,  ‘  Then  I  al- 
*Chrbtian!  I  believe  that  Christ  died  .and  rose  again; 
which  1  infer  that  there  must  be  a  resurrection  of 
dead  !* 
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Let  not  this  conclusion  be  deemed  pren'iature.  The  creeds 
have  put  into  the.  mouth  of  a  disciple  of  the  Koran,  is  a  state- 
pent  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity — not  indeed ‘  ac- 
rnrding  to  the  scriptures’  of  .  St.  Paul, — ^but  according  to  .*'the 
summary’  of  Mr.  Belsham.  ' 

I  To  believe  in  the  Christian  revelauon.  It.  to .  believe  that  Jesus  of 
Kjrarcth  was  a  teacher  commissioned  by  God  to  reveal  the  doctiihe  of 
,  j^turc  life,  in  which  virtue  will  find  a  correspondent  rew^,  and  vice 
(hall  suffer  condign  punishment ;  and  that  of  this  commission  he  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  •  '  '  '  * 

•  The  apostle  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  he  had  himself  delivered  to 
them  among  the  first  principles,  that  Christ  died,  that' he  was  buried,  and 
that  he  rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  from  which  he  infers  that  there 
rjust  he  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,’  pp.  5,  6. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  in  this  extract,  a  striking 
llustration  of  our  reasoning.  Here  is  an  admission  of  the 
kts,  but  not  of  their  import  and  design ;  and  the  passage 
iresents  an  instance,  not  unusual  with  Mr.  Belsham  and  his 
of  partial  and  disingenuous  quotation.  ‘  The  apostle,  in 
Iclivering  his  first  principles,  refers  to  the  great  object  accom- 
ilished  %  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ ;  *  He  died 
«r  9ur  sins — according  to  the  scriptures.'  It  was  convenient  for 
Mr.  6.  to  omit  this  important  explanation,  and  thus  to  divest 
k  gospel  of  all  its  peculiarity.  When  adducing  the  autho- 
ityof  an  apostle,  it  would  have  been  honest  to  give  his'en- 
ire  sense  and  meaning;  but  Mr.  Belsham  knew  better;  it 
fould  have  involved  him  in  inextricable  difficulties.  It  would 
imply  an  admission,  of  the  very  obnoxious  doctrine  of  vicari¬ 
ous  satisfaction  ;  and  this  would  not  only  manifest  some-feel¬ 
ing  of  deference  to' apostolic  opiniorus,  but  oblige  him  td'pre- 
serre  a  consistency  with  those  opinions  in  all  his  subsequent 
nquiries.  Rather  than  expose  himself  to' these  capital  risk's, 
le  has  .determined  to  present  a  mutilated  quotation;  and 
Ktthis-should  lead  any  of  the  *  young  persons  of  the''Uriita- 
rian  Chapel’  to  consult  the  epistle  itself,  or  any  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  he  has  carefully  omitted  all  references  to  these  sacred 
witings,  except  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  historical 
conjectures.  We. are  therefore  led  to  inquire,  why  are ’the 
testimonies  and  expositions  of  the  apostles  so  obviously  dis- 
fegarded  ?  why  is  their  authority  deemed  so  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Evangelists,  as  to  invalidate  all  their  claims  to 
iniplicit  subjection  ?  A  due  reply  to  thebe  inquiries  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  preceding  remarks.  We  contend  that  the  epis- 
Ics  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  Christian  rei^e- 
lation,  and  equally’  authoritative  in  all  points  with  the  recorded 
assertions  of  Christ  himself ;  and  are  persuaded  that  no  roa- 
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son  can  be  assigned  ^for  neglecting  their  dictates,  or  dj. 
owning  their  claims,  but  their  manifest  hostilitj  to  So, 
clnianism. 

The  work  before  us,  as  a  summary  view  of  the  evidena 
.  of  the  Christian,  revelation,  if  purified, from  the  taint  of  Mf 
.  Belshaiii’s  peculiar  opinions,  «night  be  consulted  with  advani 
.vantage,  and  commended  with  safety.  Many  correct  observa. 
.tions  arp  made  on  the  subject  of  miracles.  ,  T!ie  arvanoe. 
meni  of  the  arguments’is  judicious  ;,and  the  style  of  ihoiicrl^ 
and  expression  by  no  means  despicable.  ,We  can  discover 
.however,  n©  no.velty.of  explanation  or.  proof,  to  require  iil 
publication  ;  with  the  exception,  indeed,  of  one  feature  o( 
originality — ^its  glaring,  dogmatical,  and  malicious  oppositica 
•to  all  those  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  sake  of  vvhkli 
alpne  its  most  zealous  advocates  have  in  general!  thougln 
it  worthy  of  their  support.  Overlooking  and  .forgetting, 
however,  the  assistance  which  such  writers  have  afforded  ev^ii to 
himself,  in  the  *  summary’  before  us,  he  has  loftily  affected 
to  explode  the  principal  doctrines  of  their  faith,  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  credence  from  the  rational  and  enlightened, 
Something  like  candour  and  moderation  might  have  beea 
.expected,  from  .any  man.  less  ‘  exceedingly.  against 

jreligious  truth  than.Mr.  Belsham,  toward  opinions  which  have 
been  held  sacred  by  such  .men  as  Leland,  Doddridge,  But, 
ler,  and  many  others,  whose  various  talents  ,werc  consecrated 
.to  the_ cause  of  piety.,  Biit  on  all  subjects  of  controversial 
.theology,  we  are  prepared  to  look  for  pride  and,  bigotry 
from  this  gentleman’s  pen;  qualities,  we  hope,  not  essen. 
tially  .forming  his  disposition,  but  only  excitfed !  by  the  un- 
happy  suggestion  of  certain  topics  to  his  disordered  imam- 
nation  :  for  it  should  be  remembered  how  much  more  mecKly 
he  has  borne  his  faculties,  such  as  they  are,  toward  his.  scei'- 
tical  opponents,  than  toward  the  advocates  of  evqiigdicd 
religion.  On  the  questions  respecting  demoniacal  possession-: 
the  .separate  state  of  spirits — the  immateriality-  of  .niind- 
,the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, — and  many  others, t!ie 
.i^uthor!s  determinations  are  surnmarj/ indeed  ^  and  are  pror 
.nonneed  in  a  spirit  of  conceited  and  contemptuous  arrogance, 
.which  those,  who  could  help  pitying  and  lamenting  it,  migiK 
he  tempted  to  scorn. 

We  did  tliink^  of  noticing  the  passage,  in  which  he  con¬ 
nects  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  exploded  notion 
of  tra.isubkantiatioii ;  and  particularly  of  animadverting  on 
his  dishonest  and  calumnious  statement  of  the  Cal.viuistic  tenet 
of  predestination,,  in  the  last  discourse..  But  such  slaiiden’ 
have  been  so  often  and  so  ably  repelled,  that  it  would  beat- 
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ffoiiting  tlie  understanding  of  our  readers  to  repeat  tlie  vindi¬ 
cation.  That  man  is  tlie  most  fatal  enemy  to  any  cause, 
«|io  ilefeuds  it  by  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  ;  and  his 
fears  for  its  stability  may  be  regarded  as  truly  agonising, 
wlicn  he  considers  the  arts- of  sophistry  as  requisite  to  its 
support.  After  the  able,  but  polite  and  Christian  treatment*, 
ivliich  he  received  on  this  subject  a  few  years  ago,  another 
relapse  into  all  the  extravagances  of  malignity,  is  a  sad  symp¬ 
tom  tliat  the  case  is  incurable. 

One  remark  should  be  added,  on  the  inutility  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  publication.  The  variety  and  excellence  Of  so  ‘many 
staiiclaril  writings  on  the  same  subject,  seem  to  obviate  any 
isiiiiilar  attempt.  Besides,  the  topic,  having  of  late  become 
very  prominent  in  religious  discussions,  has  been  exhibited 
ill  all  the  possible  diversities  of  argument  and  illnstratioa ; 
satliat  little  can  be  gained  by  any  new  summaries  and  abridge¬ 
ments.  Who  would  think  of  trying  to  refute  again  the  ex- 
iiloded  theories  of  Kepler  and  Descartes,  or  repeatedly  pub- 
iiihiiig  demonstrations  of  the  Newtonian  system  of  physics  ? 
The  attention  of  an  inquirer  is  distracted,  by' the  multiplicity 
of  references  ;  and  his  scepticism  may  be  excited,  by  such  au 
appearance  of  dissatisfaction  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  ‘its 
friends..  It  may  he  expedient,  indeed,  that  some  advocates  of 
the  cause'  should  adapt  the  mode  of  its  vindication  to  the 
variations  of  taste,  and  he  prepared  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
rising  infidelity  ;  but  when  such  attempts '  have  been  success¬ 
fully  made,  let  them  rather  he'  referred  to  than  repeated. 
That  solicitude,  which  magnifies  every  whisper  of  discontent 
into  alarming  hostility,  gives  importance  to  the  insignificant,, 
and  strength  to  the  weak.  Opposition  to  the  doctrines  or  the 
evidences  of  religion  should  rather  excite  compassion  tham 
alarm ;  and  the  object  of  its  friends  should  be  less  to'  resist 
assaults,  than  reclaim  assailants. — We  must  confess,  at"  the 
same  time,  that  Mr.  B.  may  have  had  very  sufiicient  motives 
lor  publishing  A/s  lectures  to  the  world;  and  so  far*  as  it  is 
desirable  to  produce  conviction  of  the  truth  of  ’  the  Christian 
revelation,  vyith  the  least  possible  risk  of  affecting  the  mind 
"ith  its  genuine  import,— so  far  as  it  is  expedient  to'change 
adherents  of  infidelity  into  professors  of  Socinianism,  and  yet 
preserve  them  from  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  real  Chris- 
tianity, — (indeed  the  alteration  is  very  immaterial)  just  so  far 
idr.  Belshani’s  publication  is  seasonable  and  worthy  of  sup¬ 
port.  , 


*  See  Smith’s  Letters  to  Belsham. 
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Alt.  VI.  Concerning  the  Relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  PorlutJ 
to  each  other  and  the  Common  Enemy  at  this  Crisis  ;  and,  specifically  4, 

’  et^ected  hy  the  ConHentioh  of  Cintra  ;  the  whole  brought  to  the  Tejt  a 
those  Principles,  by  which  alone  the  Independence  and  Freedom  of 
Nations  can  be  preserved  or  recovered.  By  William  Wordsworth,  gro, 
pp.  216.  price  58.  Longman  &  Co.  1809. 

'T'HE  first' thin"  that  will  strike  the  mind,  on  taking  up  this 
pamphlet,  will  be  the  Latinity  of  its  title  ;  and  the  second 
will  be  the  English  of  its  contents!  Of  the  former  we  shall 
only  say,  that  it  is  the  title  of  something  without  a  name;— 
whether  an  address,  speech,  letter,  or  anything  else,  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  must 
themselves  determine.  Of  the  latter,-;^the  English  of  its 
contents, — we  must  observe,  that  it  is  so  exquisitely  com. 
pounded  of  words,  idioms,  and  phrases;*  obsolete  and  au. 
thorized,  unprecedented  and  vernacular,  as  to  form  altoge. 
ther  a  style  of  very  peculiar  gait  and  character,  resembling 
nothing  so  nearly  as  the  blank  verse  of  the  Westmorland 
triumvirate  of  Bards;  who,  if  they  have  sometimes  conde¬ 
scended  to  degrade  poetry  into  prose,  have  occasionally 
deigned  to  exalt  prose  into  poetry.  Of  this,  the  tract  be¬ 
fore  us  is  an  illustrious  example.  In  these  Sibylline  leaves, 
(full  of  portentous  and  awful  denunciations,)  snatched  from 
the  winds,  and  stitched  loosely  together  to  make  a  pamphlet 
•  of  only  one  day’s  longer  life  than  a  newspaper,  there  is  mow 
of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  genuine  poetry,  than  we  have  found 
in  many'  a  cream-coloured  volume  of  verse,  designed  to 
(delight  and  astonish  posterity.  The  language  is  at  once 
splendid  and  obscure,  vigorous  yet  prolix,  beautiful,  bewil- 
'idering,  and  uncouth.  Tne  sentiments,  ardent,  and  free, and 
original,  are  frequently  so  clouded  with  mysticism,  subtilized 
-  by  metaphysical'  refinement,  or  emblazoned  with  imagination, 
that  they  appear  either  too  dark,  too  thin,  or  too  bright, 
to  be  steadily  viewed,  or  clearly  comprehended.  But  there 
is  a  pulse  of  philanthropy,  that  beats  through  every  page 
(though  not  through  every  line),  and  a  soul  of  patriotism  that 
'.breathes  through  the  whole  bodj  of  this  work,  which  raise  it, 
as  an  offspring  of  intellect,  far  above  the  political  ephemera, 
quickened  from  the  carcases  of  transient  events  which  Time 
'  leaves  jjebind  him  in  his  devastating  march  to  Eternity, — epb^ 
raera,which  flutter  for  a  day,  then  vanish  for  ever.  Among thi 
imbecile  and  fugitive  race  the  present  gorgeous  emanation  ol 
Genius  is  born ;  and  with  them  it  must  perish.  We  there¬ 
fore  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  say  something  *concermii 
it,before  its  freshness  anjl  interest  are  irreparably  faded, ihougl 
we  have  neither  time  nor  room  to  do  justice  to  its  extraorclina^ 
claims,  as  a  great  effort  of  an  uncommon  mind.  It  is,  self-etH 
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„.lt-  the  work  of  a  retired  man,  of  deep,  eiilarged,  and 
•‘‘t’ thought,  connected  with  no  political  party,  warped  by 
vulgar  prejudices,  carried  away  by  no  sudden  or  mo- 
...jrygiistot  passion;  but  who,,  chiefly  in  solitude  and  me-  . 
ioiif  occasionally  stimulated  by  the  society  of  conge- 
i  and  equally  powerful  and  eccentric  minds,  may  be  said 
live  in  tne  world  of  war  and  business  only  in  the  spirit,  and 
consequently  views  men  and  things  in  a  light  peculiar  to 
»elf,  or  participated  by  none,  but  the  sinall  circle  in 
fich  he  moves.  Hence  his  merits  and  his  faults  are  so  far 
Illusively  his  own,  that  they  have  all  been  originally  con- 
luil,  or  deliberately  and  resolutely  adopted,  by  himself. 

L  sentiments  of  such  a  man,  cherishing  independence  of 
y  as  the  dearest  inheritance  of  his  nature,  and  reverenc- 
5  liberty  as  the  supreme  good  of  his  country,  must  be 
irthy.of  attention  ;  though  we  have  little  hope  that  they 
Ilextdte  much  curiosity,  or  make  any  .very' profitable  im- 
?<sion  upon  the  people  or  governors  of  this  island,  to  whom 
;v  particularly  and  emphatically  appeal.  Despising  ail 
fcoinnion  place  details  of  every  day  business,  and  over- 
iping  all  the  petty,. thwarting,  embarrassing,  and  dislieart- 
ing  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by 
iciical  politicians,  and  which  .generally  furnish  employ- 
fnt  enough  for  .their  dwarf  faculties,  Mr.  Wordsworth 
nils  to  have  discovered  the  spot  which  Archimedes  desired, 
iiii  whence  he  might  move  the  world  :  here  taking  his  stand, 

(I  with  a  glance  embracing  the  whole  surface  and  horizon 
his  subject,  he  decides  authoritatively  on  whatever  here- 
tws,  and  lays  down '  plans  of  unparallelled  magnitude  and 
iinplexify,  with  the  confidence  of  a  being  of  almost  infallible 
elligence.  Whether  by  this  strong' effort  of  superior,  but 
ily  speculative,  talents,  he  will  be  able  to  raise  the  earth  one 
igree  nearer  to  hettven,  or  even  lift  these  little  portions  of 
e  earth  on  which  he  peculiarly  operates — Spain,  Portugjri, 

'i  Great  Britain,— a  point  above  their  present  degraded 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  Meanwhile,  though 
« cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  principles  maintained  in  this 
imphlet,  particularly,  the  .vindictive  and  sanguinary  ones 
'ich  occasionally  are  manifested,  we  have  perused  its.elo- 
nent  pages  with  much  pleasure  and  admiration.  A  copious 
^>de  on  Spanish  affairs  (Vol.  V.  p.  202,)  having  already  ap- 
in  one  of  our  recent  numoers,  we  shall  trouble  our 
Wers  with  no  further  remarks  on  that  exhausted  and  dis- 
juraging  theme,  except  such  as  may  occur  in  characterising 
various  portions  of  the  work  before  us. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  begins  with  describing  the  reciprocal 
-lings  of  the  Spaniards  and  British  toward  each  other, 
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before  the  convention  of  Cintra;ancl  the  scope  of  his 
is,  to  prove  how  far  the  interests  of  the  peninsula  haveb. 
impaired,  and  the  honour  of  our  island  compromised 
that  reprobated  Convention.  In  a  strain  of  fervent  anddej 
toned  .he  then  expatiates  on  the  enthusiastic! 

triotism  of  the  Spaniards  and  ,  Portupupe  ;  which  he  end 
vours  to  prove,  from  the  language  of  their  provincial  acldreg 
frpm  the  declarations  of  their  enemies,  from  their  vab 
in  the  field,- from’  their  mighty  wrongs,  from  their  v 
dictive  sense  of  injury,  from  their  hopes,  and  from  tb 
fears.  Hence  he  argues,  with  romantic  plausibility  \ 
the  cause  of  the  Patriots  must  be  superior  to  the'po, 
of  their  Tyrants  :  the  former  ,  being  a  spiritiuj  and  cten 
spring  of  action,  the  latter  a  physical,  factitious,  and  pirb 
able  force.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  style  of  this  and  oii 
parts  of  the  pamphlet,  that  the  high  wind  of  words  often  sc 
lers  the  rich  harvests  of  thought  tumultuously  over  i 
pages;,  and  yet  it  is  delightful  to  be  oiit  in  a  wind, t! 
blows  such-  treasures  about  our  ears. 

Mr,  \V  qrdsvvortb  proceeds  to  examine  the  .conv"€ntif>n 
Cintra,  which  he  dissects  like  the  body  of  an  execui 
traitor  ;  and,  tearing  out  the  hea^rt,  thu^  holds  it  up  toj 
horrence  and  execration. 

•  They  (the  British  Generals)  had  changed  all  things  into  theira 
trades  ;  hope  into  despair  ;  triumph  into  defeat ;  confidence  into  treacle 
which  left  no  place  to  stand  upon  ;  justice  into  the  keenest  injury.—Wb 
had  they  delivered  but  the  Tyrant  in  captivity  ?  Whose  hands  U 
they  bound  but  those  of  their  Allies,  who  were  able  of  themselvei 
have  executed  their  own  purposes?  Whom  had  they  punished  but  I 
innocent  siifFcrer  ?  Whom  rewarded  but  the  guiltiest  of  Oppressors  f  Tl 
had  reversed  every  thing  ; — favour  and  honour  for  their  enemies— ins 
for  their  friends — and  robbery  (they  had  both  protected  the  person  of ! 
robber  and  vsecured  to  him  his  booty)  and  opprobrium  for  themsefe 
to  those  over  whom  they  had  been  masters,  who  bad  crouched 
them  by  an  open  act.  of  submission,  they  had  made  themselves  senii 
tuining  the  British  Lion  into  a  beast  of  burthen,  to  carry  a  vanouisi 
enemy,  with  his  load  of  iniquities,  when  and  whither  it  bad  pleased  hi 


and  peace  ;  the  land  trustworthy  and  long-approved  ;  the  home  of  lo 
example  and  benign  precept;  the  central  orb  to  which,  as  to  a 
tain,  the  nations  of  the  earth  ought  to  repair,  and  in  their  go! 
urns  draw’  light  — O  sorrow  and  shame  for  our  country;  lor 
grass  which  is  upon  her  fields,  and  the  dust  which  is  in  her 
— for  her  good  men  who  now  look  upon  the  day : — and  her  1' 
train  of  deliverers  and  defenders,  her  Alfred,  her  Sidneys,  and 
Milton  ;  whose  voice  yet  speaketh  for  our  reproach  ;  and 
tioas  survive  in  memory  to  confou»d  us,  or  to' redeem.! 
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,  for  what  hath  been  done  ?  •  look  at  it :  we  have  looked  at  it ;  yre 
handled  it ;  we  have  pondered  it  steadily  :  we  have  tried  it  by  the 
LK’pies  of  absolute  and  eternal  justice  ;  by  the  sentiments  of  high- 
honour,  boih  with  reference  to  their  general  nature^  and  to 
k  special  exaltation  under  present  circumstances  ;  by  tlie  rules  of 
tditfiW  ;  by  the  maxims  of  piudencet  civil  and  military  :  we  have 
It  in  the  balance  of. all  these,  aud  found  it  wanting;  in  that, 

£3  is  rapst  cxccllcnf,  most  wanting.’  p.  IO7. 

In  discussing  the  policy  of  concluding  this  Convention,  to 
are  the  unnecessary  eft'usion  of  human  blood, '  Mr.  Words- 
rth  urges  the  humanity  of  being  prodigal  of  life  at  some 
r:e<,  to  prevent  a  greater  expenditure  of  it  at  other  times  ; 
j  uerhaps  we  might  agree  witli  hiin,  if  the'  iipprehendert 
struction  were '  the  certain  consetjucnce  of  mistaken 

Erev.  •  '  ^  ^  ’ 

4fier  branding  the  Armistice  and ’Convention  altogether 
0  through  all  their  parts,  Mr.  Words\V(>rth  vindicates  the 
•:r  aud  precipitalioit  \vtth.  which  both  were  prejudged, 
iiiigh.nat  this .  country,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  their 
elusion.  He  thus  vehemently  characterises  tlie  popular 
jijleasuroj  on  this  humiliating  and  exasperating  occasion. 

‘Bitter  was  the  sorrow  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  when  the 
Lngs  first  came  to  their  ears,  when  they  first  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
is  c6venr.nt — overwhelming  was  their  astonishment,  tonnenting  their 
wi;  their-indignation  was  tumultuous;  and' the  byrthen  of  the  past 
EtU  have  been  insupportable,"  if  -it  had  not  involved  in  its  very  nature 
.juining  hope  for  the  future.  Among  many  ijlcviations,  there  was 
»,  which,  (not  wisely,  but  overcome  by  circumstances)  all  were 
iing  to  admit; — that  the  event  .was  so  strange  and- uncouth,  exhibit* 
i  such  discordant  cliaracteristics  of  innocent  fatuity  and  enormous 
s't,  that.it  could  not  without  viol^ute  be  thouglu  of  as  indicative  of 
general  constitution  of  things,  either  in  tl.e  country  or  the  government; 
-.that  it  was  a  kind  of  lusus  natura  in  the  moral  world — a  solitary  'strag,, 

.  out  of  the  circumference  of  nature’s  law— a  monster  wliich  could  not 
^,.:!;;.te,  and  had  no  birthright  in  futurity.’  p.  9.7. 

This  political  Mola,  however,  according  to  our  author, 
s>(|iuckeiied  into  active  and  pestilent  life,  by  the  ministers 
iopting  it,  and  celelirating  its  birth  by  the  discharge  of 
e  Park  and'Tower  Guns.  Then  all  hope, — tliat  ‘  the  cou- 
W  which  was  self-destroying  from  ahe  beginning,’  and 
foid,  both  from  its  injustice  atid  absurdity,’  would  be  crushT 
)  by  non-ratification, — having  vanished  from  an  indignant 
suple,  he  says,  ‘  the  evil  appeared  no  longer  as  the  for- 
monster  vvliich  I  have  described.  It  put  ou  another 
'•pe,  and  was  endued  with  a  more .  formidable  life — with 
iwer  to  generate  and  transmit  after  its  kind  ’ 

Tbeimbecillity  which  reduced  the  British  Generals  , to  such 
I  abasement  of  themselves,  their  country,  and  their  allies, 
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as  Mr.  W.  contends  the  Convention  of  Cintra  to  have  bee 
attributes,  perhaps  justly,  to  an  utter  want  intellectual  com 
This  is  the  key-note  of  his  .war-song,  and  he  makes 
chord  of  a  Briton’s  heart  respond  to  •  it.  On  three  g 
distinct  occasions  he  turns  to  this  intellectuality ^  if  we  may 
permitted  to  employ  such  a  term,  as  the  spring  of  all 
IS  glorious  and  excellent  iii  policy ;  and  he  attributes  er 
evil  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  suffered,  in  the 
wars  against  revolutionized  France,  to  the  absence  of 
.transcendant  quality,  in  those  who  have  ^directed  the  coii 
and  commanded  the  armies  of  *  regular  governihents.’ 
.arguments  and  speculations  on  this  theme,  are  the  most 
rious  and  splendid  portions  of  his  work;  they  will  be  fo 
principally  at  pp.  54  to  68,  on  the  incapacity  of  the  Ci 
generals:  pp.  129  to  ISP-,  where  he  charges  the  minis 
'who  sent  those 'generals,  with  equal  deficiency  of  indis 
sable  knowledge :  again  pp.  163  to  169,  wherein  heatte 
to  shew  the  supremacy  of  feeling,  imagination,  and  intell 
in  inspiring,  supporting,  and  perpetuating'  all  the  exert! 
on  which  depend  all  the  blessings  ,of  society.  At  pp..) 
to  the  end,  he  recurs  to  the  same  favourite  hypotr 
Having  no  room  to  examine  his  reasonings,  and  no  ii 
nation  to  misrepresent  them,  we  shall  forbear  quotati 
, We  cannot  turn  the  whole  river  through  our  pages,  an 
would  be  very  shallow  of  us  to  offer  a  cupful  of  it, 
specimen  of.  its  depth !  Those  of  our  readers,  who  are 
ficiently  interested  in  the  subject,  will  chuse  to  ford 
fathom  it  for  themselves. 

We  must  be  very  brief  on  the  remaining  contents 
.this  multifarious  work.  ' 

Mr.  Wordswps’th,  with  his  wonted  spirit  and  ability, 
vocates  the  right  of  the  Citizens  of  London  to  carry 
the  foot  of  the  throne  such  sentiments,'  as  on  this 
casion  drew  a  rebuke  from  the  lips  of  Majesty ;  areb 
which  it  was  certainly  neither  reasonable  nor  consi 
in  the  King’s  ministers^  to  advise,  for.  they  have ' 
then  *  made  public  a  document,  from  which  it  appears, 

when  the  instruments  were  first  laid  before  his  Maj 
the  King  felt  compelled  at  once"  (previous  to  all  inves 
tion)  “  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  those  articles 
which  stipulations  were  made  directly  affecting  the  inte 
or  feelings  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze  nations.”  ’ 
At  p.  109  to  p.  121,  we  have  a.  laboured  and  mag 
eulogium  on  the  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the  Spa 
people,  which  we  think  cannot  be  warranted  by  the 
result  of  facts;  though  we  are  as  ready,  as  Mr. 
worth,  to  admit  and  to  admire  the  many  illustrious  ins<^ 
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heroic  sacrifice  made  by  individuals,  and  for  a  short  time 
|jfge  bodies,  for  the  public  cause. 
rKfonard  the  conclusion,  he  produces  a  plan — indeed  a 
'At's  plan>  for  no  prosing  politician  could  ever  have  con- 
^,,,,1  any  thing  so  mighty, — for  the  annihilation'  of  the 
H^er  of  Bo'Daparfe,  and  the  final  deliverance  of  Spain, 
,rtu«il>  ®od  Europe  itself,  from  the  tyranny  of  France.  . 
this  plan,  we  can  only  give  our  readers  a  hint  of  one 
‘  we  should  put  forth  to  the  utmost  our  strength 
j  militJO’y  power,— ^strain  it  to  the  very  last  point,  and 
pare  (no  erect  mind  will  start  at  the  proposition)  to  pour 
to  the  peninsula  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men 
more.’ — He  then  argues,  that  Bonaparte’s  potyer  is  fair 
;$  formidable,  than  may  be  generally  imagined  ;  and  that 

'the  enormity  of  this  power  has  iti  it  no\h\og  tnkereni  or , permanent, 
a  signal  oveiwrows  in  pitched  battles  would  go  far  to  destroy  it. 
nnans,  Dutch,  Italians,  Swiss,  Poles,  would  desert  the .  army  of 
mpte,  and  flock  to  the  standard  of  his  adversaiies,  from  the  mo¬ 
ist  that  they  could  look  towards  it  with  that  confidence  which  one 
two  conspicuous  victories  would  inspire.’—*  A  hundred  thousand 
th  men  as  fought  at  'Vimiera  and  Corunna  would  accomplish  three  such 
ictoiies  as  1  have  been'  anucipating.’ 

Near  the  end,  Mr.  'Wordsworth  observes,  ‘  Upon  li- 
erty  and  upon  liberty  alone,  can  there  be  permanent  depen- 
^nce,  But  a  temporary  relief  will  be  given  by  the  share  whicli 
histria  is  about  to  take  in  the  war.’ — ^Tbat  share  Austria  has 
iready  taken,  and  at  this  hour  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
e  such  a  power  as  Austria  left  in  Europe.*  Men  may  reason 
5  they  will  upon  these  things,  but  the  issue  of  the  whole  must 
>e  left  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  all-mighty,  all-wise,  and  all- 
jerciful  Providence.  The  Hand  that  meted  out  heaven  with 
span  holds  the  conqueror  of  the,  earth  within  its  grasp,  and 
lie  Power  that  rules  the  raging  of  the  sea  hath  said  to  the 
olitical  Leviathan,  *  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.* 

We  cannot  return  to  the  littleness  of  criticism ;  we  must 
iherefore  conclude  this  article  rather  abruptly,,  by  a  quotation, 
exemplifying  both  the  beauty  and  blemishes,  the  ardour  and 
extravagance,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  sentiments. and  style. 

‘  Spain  had  risen  not  merely  to  be  delivered  and  saved  deliverance 
nd  safety  were  but  intermediate  objects  regeneration  and  liberty  were 
ditend,  and  the  means  by  which  Uiis  end  was  to  -be' attained  bad  their 
om  high  value  ;  were  determined  and  precious ^  .and  could  no  more  ad* 
Bit  of  being  departed  from,  than  the  end  of  being  forgotten.— She  had 
tiKu— 4iot  merely  to  be  free.;  but  in  the  act  and  process  of  acquiring 


*  We  have  just  read  the  25th  and  26th  Bulletins  of  the  French  Army, 
tecouDtbg  the  battles  of  Enzersdorf  and  Wagram,  on  the  Danube. 
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that  frecdonii  to  recompense  herself,  as  it  were  In  a  moment,  for 
which  ehe  had  suffered  through  ages  ;  to  levy,  upon  the  false  fame 
cniel  tyruOt,  large  contribuiidhs  of  true  glory  ;  to  lift  herself,  by  the 
Aid,  as  high  in  hOnour~as  thtf  disgrace  was  deep  to  which  her 
weakness  and  vices,  and  the  violence  and  perfidy  of  her  enemies, 
subjected  her/  p, .  1 10. 

^  In  like  itianner  were  the  wise  and  heroic  Spaniards  moved.  If 
Angel  from  heaven  bad  come  with  power  to  take  the  enemy  from 
grasp  (I  do  not  fear  to  say  this,  in  spite  of  the  dominion  which  is 
re-extended  over  so  large  a  portion  of  their  land],  they  would  have 
aad  ;  they  would  have  looked  round  them  ;  their  souls  would  havetur 
inward  ;  and  they  would  have  stood  like  men  defrauded  and  betray 

‘  From  these  impulses,  then*  our  brethren  of  the  Peninsula  hadri 
they  could  have  risen  from  no  other.  ,By  these  energies,  by  such 
as  (under  judicious  encouragement)  W’ould  naturally  grow  out  of  and  u 
with  these,  the  multitudes,  who  have- risen,  stand;  and,  .if  they  de 
them,  rhUst  fall.— Riddance,  mere  riddance— safety,  mere  safety— ^are 
jects  far  too  defined,  too  inert  and  passive  in  their  own  nature,  to 
ability  dthei*  to*  rouze  or  to  sustain.  They  win  not  the  mind  by 
attraction  of  grandeur  or  sublime  delight,  either  in  effort  or  in  efnduntn 
for  the  mind  gains  consciousness  of  its  strength  to  undergo  only  by  ?x 
cise  among  materials  which  admit  the  impression  bf  its  power,— wK 
grow  under  it,-  which  bend  under  it, — which  resist,— which  change  und 
its  influence,— which  alter  either  through  its  rhight  or  in  its  presencf, 

It  or  before  it.  .  .These,  during  times  of  tranquillity,  are  the  objects  i 
whichiinthe  studious  walks  of  sequestered  life.  Genius  most  loves  toh 
iatercourse  ;  by  which  it  is  reared  and  supported these  are  the  qualki 
in  action  and  in  object,  in  image,  in  thought,  and  in  feeling,  from 
inuDtOD  with  which  proceeds  originally  all  that  is  creative  in  art  and 
ence,  and  all  that  is  magnanimous  in  virtue.— Despair  thinks  (A  sa^ 
and  h'atli  no  puipose  ;  fear  thinks  of  safety  ;  despondency  looks  the 
way: — but  these  passions  are  far  too  selfish,  and  therefore  too  blind,  i 
reach  the  thing  at  which  they  aim ;  even  when  there  is  in  them  s 
Ccient  dignity  to  have  an  aim.— All  courage  is  a  projection  from  ourselvi 
however  short  lived,  it  is  a  motion  of  hopel  But  these  thoughts  bind 
closely  to  something  inward,— to  the  present  and  to*  the  past, — that  i8,ti 
the  self  which  is  or  has  been.  Whereas  the  vigour  of  the  human  soul 
from  without  and  from  futurity,— in  bieaking  down  limit,  and  losing  an 
forgetting  herself  in  the  sensation  and  image  of  Country  and  of  the  huroai 
race  ;  and,  when  she  returns  and  is  most  restricted  and  confined,  b 
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dignity  consists  in  the  contemplation  of  a  better  and  more  exalted  being, 
which,  though  proceeding  from  herself,  she  loves  and  is  devoted  to  ai 
to  another.*  *  pp.  Ill,  112.  .. _ .  -  ^  ^ ^ 

ArL  Vil.  SerniQUs  ty  Bin} amln  Grosvenorf  b.  D.  now  first  collected 
into  a, Volume  by  John  Davies.  With,  a  recommendatory  Preface, 

.  by  die  Rev.  David  Bogue,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  4f.50.  Price  9s.  Willia®* 
and  Co.  1808.  \ 

T»?.  republic  of  letters,-  like  all  other  cbinmunities,  is  of-' 
ten  infected  with  endenuc  diseases.  Some  men,  w**® 
either  under  disguise  elude  the  vigilance,  by  their  threateu* 
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pet  shake  the  courage,  or  their  profusioa  corrupt  the 
"iiv  of  its  guardians,  vend  food  of  so  poisonous  a  quality* 
vitiate  the  taste  and  enfeeble  the  powers  even  (»f  its  re-» 
land  vigorous  mciubers.  Among  lliqse  disorders  under 
ii  the  body  literary  at  present  labours,  wa  cannot  help’ 
looiiig  the  ardour  .and  patience  with  which  books  that 
been  long  buried  are  resuscitated,  and  the  scattered 
•leiils  of  their  authors  collected  and  re-printed  as  wor- 
iif  immortality,,  by  those  who  seem  to  wage'  war  with 
Time  liimself,  and  are  resolved,  if  they  cannot  conquerj 
,  ;ite  him  at  least  fresh  trouble,  by  gathering  up  the  dust 
ch  he  has  already  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
are  surprized  to  find  the  editor  of  the  se'rtnons  before  uii 
);in<'  a  method different  from  that  of  his  fellow  labonrcrs. 
is  contented  with  a  selection.  In  this,  however,  he'seems 
ave  consulted  the  author’s  fame,  as  well  as  the  reader’s 


I  U 

If.  Benjamin  Grosvenor  'was,  during  the  former  half  of 
last  century,  an  eminent  preaelier  among  the  English 
liters.  From  a  short  memoir,  extracted  from  his  funeral 
CD  by  the  .  Rev.  J.  Baker,  as  .well  as  from  these  dis^ 
it  appears,  that  his  mind  was  - deeply  imbued  with 
seriousness,  the  devotion, .and  the  philanthropy  peculiar 
k  true  disciples  of  Christ.  Hence,  as  might  be  expectr 
bis  sermoiis  are  nut  speculations  that  gain  atteniiou  only 
iieir  boldness  or  novelty,  nor  oratorical  attempts  to  cap- 
te  with  shadows ;  but  are  full  of  truths,  that  sometimes 
we  their  interest  from  their  vast  importance,  sometimes 
n  at)  originality  of  manner,  and  sometimes  from  a  warmth 
idressi  Like  the  discourses  of  many  of  our  celebrated 
idlers  abotit  a  century  ago,  they  are  expositions  of  par- 
lit  texts  and  reflections  deduced  from  these  expositions^ 
erthan  regular  discussions .  of  single  subjects.  If,  tbere- 
they  have  not  that  force  and  beauty  which  arise  from  all 
parts  of  a  discourse  conspiring  to  effect  one  object,  they 
1  please  by.  variety;  and  if  they  be  often  pai'aphrastic,. 
paraphrase  is  not  suffered  to  exceed  due  bounds,  and  is 
general  animated.  From  him,  the  Christian  may  obtain 
fuctioii,  and  the  preacher  .  catch  a  portion  of  that  fire 
di  should  warm  all  his  compositions.  The  style  is  lively, 
many  of  the  sentences  are  too  long  and  complicated, 
give  the  following  extract  from  the  discourse  on  the 
mper  of  Jesus.’  ■  •  ,  '  ' 

This  obliges  all  that  have  obtained  this  grace,  to  be  of  alike.mer- 
‘  and  forgiving  spirit. 

ilo  be  implacable  is  to  be  like  a  devil ;  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  like. 
Juus,  wdio;' upon  a  cross,  prayed  for.  his  enemies,  “•  Father,  forgive 
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them.*^  Like  this  Jesus,  who,  after  his  resurrection,  courted  theie 
derers  into  the  salvation  purchased  by  his  death  and  blood  ;  who 
bestowed  it  upon  all  that  would  accept  it,  and  waited  foi^  years  ur 
rest,  that  they  might  have  time  and  space  to  repent.  This  Jesm 
head,  the  author,  and  pattern  of  our  religion  ;  and  this  religion  it 
tainly  like  himself,  a  religion  that  inspires  this  godlike  temper  of  i 
a  temper  particularly  chosen  out  to  show  the  child  of  ,God,  in  one 
most  genuine  features  of  his  heavenly  Father.  But  1  say  unto 
love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
you,  and  pray,  for  them  that  despiteflilly  use  you,  and  persecute  yon, 
you  may  (appear  to)  be  the  children  of  your,  heavenly  rather.” 

*  If  Christianity  does  so  much  consist  in  a  disposition  to  treat 
our  very  enemies  thus  ;  if  Christ  has  enjoined  this  ten^r  of  mind 
all  his  followers,  as  a  mark  of  his  true  religion,  and  of  its  genuine 
lessors  ;  if  the  very  essence  and  beauty  of  this  religion  lies  in  hsf 

same  mind  in  us  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  and  in  some  confer 
that  most  lovely  person,  whose  zeal  for  God’s  house  eat  up  hiii 
deed,  but  did  not  devour  those  about  him :  if  it  does  so  much  co 
an  imitation  of  that  excellent  Person,  who  is  goodness  and  benevob 
self:  if,  I  say,  this  be  the  spirit  of  ourrelirion,  and  of  its  author,] 
even  towards  enemies  themselves;  tell  us,  O  ye  severe,  ye  rigid,  ^ 
complexions  and  parties,  tell  us  how  must  brethren  be  treated? 
must  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faidi  be. received  ?  Who  though 
mistaken  in  differing' from  us,  yet  are  not  therefore  enemies; 
viler  for  mistaking  the  mind  of  Christ,  than  Jerusalem  sinners  for 
the  person.  Will  it  please  him,  who  has  forgiven  thee,  and  tb 
many  talents,  to  see  thee  take  thy  brother  by  the  throat  for  a  few  ^ 
and  they  too  not  borrowed  by  him,  but  imposed  upon  him  by  thee? 
perpetual  worrying  of  thy  brother  suit  the  temper  of  that  Jesus, 
was  no  sooner  come  down  from  the  cross,  in  a  manner,  butcoi 
how  to  save  them  that  nailed  him  to  it  ?  One  would  imagine  those  , 
tures  never  had  a  place  in  our  Bible,  that  command  us  to  “  bear 
another’s  burdens,”  instead  of  laying  new  ones  on,  and  so  to  fill 
law  of  Christ ;  that  we  should  be  kindly  affectionate  one  towards 
ther,  even  as  God  for  Christ’s  sake  has  forgiven  us.” 

^  Bigots  there  may  be,  and  have  b^n,  of  all  persuasions  ;  but  an 
placable,  irreconcileable,  cruel  Christian,  is  of  the  same  figure  of 
as  a  godly  adulterer,  a  religious  drunkard,*  or  devout  murderer.  A 
gion  that  inspires  cruelty  and  revenge ;  that  is  so  far  from  forgivii^ 
juries,  that  it  multiplies  them  upon  such  as  desire  to  injure  nobody; 
can  allowits  votaries  to  contrive,  as  near  as  possible,  the  misery  of 
people  in  this  world,  or  their  damnation  in  the  next;  as  they  do 
niably,  who  first  tempt  a  poor  creature  to  shipwreck  his  conscience, 
then  damage  him  for  not  doing  it ;  first  tempt  a  man  to  be  an 
crite, ,  and  next  punish  him  for  not  being  so  :  I  say,  a  religion  of 
complexion  needs  no  stronger  confutation,  nor  can  be  better 
be  none  of  his,  than  to  be  compared  with  this  temper  and  spirit, ' 
this  carriage  and  commission  of  the  lovely  Jesus.  For,  O  Lord !  ^ 
didst  thou  ever  put  fire  and  sword,  prisons,  halters,  and  gibbets  intfl 
commission  J  Or,  what  was  ever  seen  In  thee,  that  could  look 
proving  of  any  such  kind  of  methods?  Hast'  thou  ever  said  to  t 
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des»  gOf  preach  the  gospel,  beginning  at  Jerusalem  ;  aoi  they  that 
II  not  l^liere  as  you  bid  them,  plunder,  imprison,  and  starve  them  I 
idst  thou  ever  give  thine  apostles  such  powers  ?  Are  men  to  be  forced 
^  pain  into  the  belief,  .that  this  Jesus  was  the  roost  merciful  being,  that 
religion  was  the  kindest  thing  in  the  world,  and  his  mini'^ters  are  all 
s  of  benignity  and  peace  ;  and  if  they  will '  not  believe  it,  to  call  for 
jailor  and  the  rack  to  prove  it.  Such  a  commission  would  rather  be 
posed  to  come  from  Apollyon,  the  destroyer,  than  from  Jesus,  the 
viour  of  mankind;  who  came  into  the  worlds  not  to  destroy  men’s' 
tes,  but  to  save;  to  make  the  lamb  and  the  wolf  feed  together,  that 
ere  might  be  no  more  destroying  nor  hurting  in  all  thy  holy  rooun- 
‘fl/  pp*  30— 33. 

If  we  were  to  select  a  specimen  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
t.Grosvenor’s  manner,  the  sermon  ‘on  the  name  Jesus’ 
old  perhaps  afford  one  full  as  suitable  as  the  preceding 

— ilract. 

^»Wc  observe  the  different  genius,  and  design  of  his  name,  and  of  some 
gjfcr  great  names  in  the  world. 

«(Whena  great  prince  is  bom  into  the  world,  he  usually  takes  his 
from  some  province  or  principality.  After  that,  they  either  take 
oBicmselves,  or  flattery  ascribes  to  them,  the  additional  tides  of  excel- 
iBcdi  highness,  or  the  great,  as  Alexander  the  great,  Pompey  the  great  s 
the  God  that  made  all  worlds,  put  on  the  nature  of  man,  and 
trcBn^me  Jesus,  he  had  not  one  foot  of  land  to  take  a  denomination  from, 
Itflkwasthe  man  Jesus:  for  though  the  earth  was  the  Lord’s,  and  the 
thereof,  yet  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  *head. 
have  taken  their  names  from  the  devastation  and  ruin  they  have 
-^B^with  them' wherever,  they  went.  From  the  desolation  of  pro- 
the  oveituming  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  Scipio  takes  the 
Afneanus,  from  the  havock  he  made  in  Africa.  And  another 
SKio  is  called  Asiaticus,  from  the  like  doings  in  Asia.  Germanicua 
from  his  exploits  in  Germany.  These  men  carried  the  blood 
M^Bruin  of  thousanas'In  their  formidable  names.  But  when  the  Lord 
comes  into  the  world  (no  mean  person  neither,  for  the  angel  said 
«  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  High- 
the  Lord  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David”), 
of-SpBi*  the  name  this  great  person  fits  on  to  himself?  Whence  does  he 
•  AB  lih  name  ?  Does  he .  borrow  it  from  the  destruction  of  the  fallen 
givitBsljOr  from  the  final  victory  he  will  obtain  over  all  his  enemies,  that 
;Bald  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them  ?”  No,  but  from  sorae- 
yo^B^stlay  nearer  his  heart  ^an  all  this, » the  salvation  of  his  people 
y  do  'B^ir  sins. 

lence,  B^hat  Themistius  to  Valens,  the  emperor,  in  order  to  in- 

^^B^  with  compassion  towards  a  city,  that  had  so  highly  incurred 
d  ^pleasure,  that  he  was  resolved  it  should  be  destroyed  :  “  How 
provj  more  excellent,  great  prince,  is  it,  that  you  should  derive  your 
B^®  ^  people  that  you  have  spared,  than  from  a  people  that  you 
d [  ^B^troyed  >**  la  here  infinitely  outdone:  for,  blessed  Jesusy  how 

name,*  which  thou  hast  derived  from  a 
Ic  liWB  thou  hast  saved,  rather  than  from  a  people  thou  couldeit  so  easily 
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destroy  ?  A  ‘  name  like  thyself,  all  sweetness,  goodness,  and  lore ;  ft 
carries  no  blood  in  it  but  thine  own,  shed  in  Order  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  it  imports.*  pp.  57,  58. 

Having '  already  intimated. our  opinion,- in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Bogne’s,  that  students  may  derive  benefit  .from,  perusing 
these  discourses,  it  is.  proper  to  add  that  .they,  are  not  to  be 
recommended  as  models  for  indiscriminate  imitation.  There 
is  too  much  of  rjiiairitness  and  prettiness,  in  sorne  sermons; 
too  much  of  artifice  and  rhetoric  "in  others :  beside  the  ob.| 
vions  inaccuracies  in  point  of  method,  and  sometimes 
diction.  ,  What  is  chiefly  to  be  copied,  we  think,  is  the 
warmth  and  animation  which  are  diffused  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  composition.  Dr.  G.’s 'celebrity,  in  bis  day, 
doubtless  to  be  ascribed  very  much  to  the  graces  and  fasci< 
nations  of  his  delivery. 

*  He  had  a  charming  voice,  flowing,  and  of  a  musical  sound  ;  a 
ral  eloquence  ;  his  elocution  and  gesture  were -such  as  would  adorn  j 
orator.  The  pathetic  was  sometimes  so  heightened  with  that  dm; 
enthusiasm,'  which  is  peculiar  to  -  true  devotion  that  he  would  make  ( 
hearts  glow  with  a'  feiTrour,  which  he  kindled  in  the  breasts  even 
those,  who  endeavoured  all  they  could  not  to  be,  moved  by  him.*  -p. 

‘He  had  so’’great  skill’  (says  another  reporter)  ‘in  managing 
voice  (owing,  perhaps  in  measure,  to  his  knowledge  in  music),  that 
have  hardly  heard  any  speaker  more  capable  of  affecting  and  comrtanuir 
an  audience.  '  He  delivered  serious  truths  from  the  pulpit  with  unconjffic 
freedom  and-  eiiergy;  and  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  occasional!^ 
sonie  of  his  lively  turns  needed  an  apolo^}  I  am' bold  to  say,  many 
thern  demanded  admiration.’  pp.  xvii,  xviii. 

He  dicid,in  the  year  1757,  at  the  advanced 'age  of  83.  . 

On  the  w'hole,  we  recommend  the  volume  to  our  ream 
as  a  valuable  accession  to  their  religions  library. 

*  ■  . .  .  • - '  .' . -  '  'f-  "  — 

Art.  VI 11.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal.  Societu. of  Lomm, 

the  Tear  1809.  Part  I.  4to.  pp,  187.  Price  15s.  Nicol.  1809. 

"^HIS  part  of  the  Philosophical  -Transactions  for  18i 
contains  nine  memoirs,  of  which  we  shall  endeavo' 
accor'ding  to  our  usual  plan,  to  exhibit  a  brief 

1.  The  Croonian  Lecture.  On  the  Transactions  ^  then<^ 
and  Arteries.  By  Thomas  Young.  M..D.  For.  Sec.  R- 
Head  November  10,  1808.- 

Dr.  Young  having,  in  a  former  paper,*  submitted  to 
Royal  Society  the  result  of  some  hydtaulic  investigat 
intended  to  -illustrate  the  ^theory  of  the  circulation  of 
blood,  proceeds  in  the  paper  before  us  to  apply  the  < 
with  which  his'  experiments  have  supplied  him. 

*  Phil.  Trans.  Part  II.  1808.  See  Ed.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  p.512- 
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jjrs  the  inquiry  how  far  tire  circulation  of  the  blood  depend* 
the  muscular  and  elastic  powers  of  the  heart  and  arte* - 
fie<,  as  belongingf  entirely  to  the  most  retineJ  depactmeirt 
of  the  theory  o^  Hydraulics  ;  and  endeavours  to  ascertain,- 
in  the  first  place,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  if  the  arteries  and  vainswere  tu1>es  invariable  in  their 
Jiinension?;  2ndly,  in  what  manner  the  pulse  would  be’ 
transmitted  .through  the  arteries  if  they  were  merely  elastic 
tubes ;  3rdly,  what  functions  can  with  propriety  be  attribu- 
to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries ;  and  some  obser- 
Tutionsare  added,  on  the  disturbances  of  these  motions  which 
may  be  supposed  to  take  place  in  fever  and  inflammation. 

:i  pursuing  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry,  the  Dr.  compares 
■IP  magnitude  of  the  force  by  which  the  blood' is  propell- 
(1  as  estimated  on  the  authority  of  experiments  made  by’ 
It.  Hales,  with  the  resistance  arising  from  the  dimensions 
f  the  arterial  system,  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood  circu. 
rang  though  it,  as  determined  from  the  theorems  which  he 
buined  from  his  experituents  on  the  motion  of  Hu’ids’  in 
uinutt;  tubes.  The  inference  drawn  from  tlie  investigation 
i, ‘Tliat  the  resistance,  which  the  friction  of  the  arteries 
oukl  occasion'  if  water  circulated  though  them  instead  of 
lobd  with  an  equal  velocity,  must  amount  to  a  force  equi- 
ilent  to  the  pressure. of  a. column  of  15i  inches,  and  to 
to' may  be  added  one  fourth  for  the  resistance  of  the  ca- 
illary’veius,  so  that  the  wliole  friction  of  water  would  be 
j  inches’.  From  comparative  experiments  made  with  fluids 
f  dilTefent  degrees  of  viscidity,  the  resistance  to  themotton 
■f  blood,  is  estimated  at  four  times  that  of  water,  which  will 
Bve  SO  as  the  measure  of  a  column  capai)le  of  forcing  the 
Bood  in  its  natural  course  through  the  small  arteries  and  veins, 
Bf.  G.  concludes,  from  his  experiments  on  small  tul>es,  that 
Be  only  considerable  resis^nce  occurs  iu  the  extrenae  ca- 
Biliary  arteries,  of  which  the  diameter  scarcely  exceeds  the 
^Pndredth  part  of  an  inch. 

’BThe  theory  of  the  propagation  of  the  pulse,"  Dr,  Young 
"Busiders  as  analogous  tp’that  of  the  motion  of  waves  on 
Be  surface  of  water,  "or  to  tha.t  of  sound  transmitted  through 
‘’Bm  he  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  its  velocity  shomd 
B  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  attention  being  giv^ 
jB^he  elasticity  of  the  arteries.  On  this  principle  he  con- 
.  Biles,  ‘  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulse  must  be  nearly  the 
Bpeas  that  of  an  impulse  transmitted  through,  an  elastic 
!B‘^i  under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  same  height  as 
which  measures  the  actual  arterial  pressure;  that  is,e- 
that  which  is  acquired  by  a  heavy  body  falling  freely 
■  3  K  2 
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through  half  this  height.  In  man,  this  velocity  becomes  about 

fifteen  feet  and  a 'half  in  a  second  ;  to  which  the  progressive 
motion  of  the  blood  itself  adds  about  eight  inches*.  From 
the  determination  of  this  velocity,  Dr.  Y  proceeds  to  esti. 
mate  the  degrees  of  dilatation  which  the  arteries  undergo  during 
the  pulsation;  but  the  reasoning  employed  is  too  abstruse  to 
admit  of  intelligible  abridgement.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with 
the  train  of  reasoning,  liy  which  it  is  attempted  to  he  prov. 
ed,  that  the  circulation  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  inde. 
pendentiy  of  the  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries; 
and  which  is  founded  on  the  analogy  of  the  motion  of  a  fluid 
carried  along  before  a  moving  body  in  an  open  canal.  The 
principal  function  ascribed  to  this  part  of  the  arterial  struc¬ 
ture,  is  that  of  accommodaUng  the  capacity  of  the  arteries 
to  that  of  their  contents ;  but  to  us  the  arguments  do  not 
appear '  conclusive. 

In  considering  the  derangements  to  which  the  circulation  is 
liable.  Dr.  Y.  regards  them  as  either  general,  or  partial  ;tl) 
former  depending  on  a  change  of  the  motion  of  the  hear 
or  of  the  capacity  of  the  capillary  arteries,' and  connect 
with  the  production  of  general  fever ;  the  latter  originatii 
in  partial' contraction,  or  dilatation)  or  obstruction  of  tli< 
capillaries,  and  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  local  indamoii 
tion.  '  *  . 

II.  account  of  some  ExperhnentSf  performed  withaViii 
to  ascertain  the  most  advantageous  Method  of  constructingM 
Voltaic  Apparatus,  for  the  purposes  of  Chemical  Research.  B 
John  George  Children,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Read  November  2^ 
ISOS.  H 

A  battery  was  constructed  of  twenty  pairs  of  plates  of  fofl 
f§et  by  two,  and  connected  together  by»  straps  of  lead.  Til 
sum  of  all  the  surfaces  was  92,160  square  inches,  exclusil 
of  tiiC  single  plate  at  each  end  of  the  battery.  It  wasebar^ 
ed  with  1 20  gallons  of  water,  containing  of  nitrons  a 
sulphuric  acids  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  one- 

w  I  I  >  V  w 
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red,  visible  in .  strong  day  light ;  and  burnt  charcoal ' 
intense  brilliancy;  but  it  did  not  act  perceptibly  on  the: 
perfect  conductors,  it  did -not  affect  the  gold  leaves  of 
Electrometer,  and  it  gave  scarcely  a  perceptible  shock. 

A  battery,  consisting  of  200  pairs  of  plates  of  2 
square,  decomposed  potash  and  barytes,  metallized  aoi 
uia,  caused  the  gold  leaves  of  the  Electrometer  to  dirt< 
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ind  gftvc  a  vivid  sf>ark  after  having  been  3  hours  in  action. 
Although  these  comparative  experiments  disclose  no  neur 
facts,  they  establish  a  general  fact,  already  admitted,  thi^ 
<thc  intensity  increases  with  the  number,  and  the  quantity 
with  the  extent,  of  the  series*.  In  constructing  extensive 
combinations,  Mr.  C.  recommends  an  increased  distance  be¬ 
tween  each  pair  of  plates,  to  prevent  spontaneous  discharges ; 
and  he  prefers  the  plates  being  connected  only  at  one  point, 
and  moveable.  He  ascertained  that  the  strilcing  distance 
of  a  battery  of  1250  plates  was  *  ■  of  an  inch,  thus  con¬ 
firming  (if  additional  proof  were  required)  the  actual  iden¬ 
tity  of  Common  an.d  Galvanic  Electricity. 

III.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.  An  account,  of  some  new  ana- 
ijtical  Researches  on  the  'Nature  of  certain  Bodies ^  particular^ 
}y  the  AtkalieSf  Phosphorus,  Sulphur.  Carbonaceous  matter, 
(ind  the  acids  hitherto  undecompounded ;  with  some  genetal 
Obsavations  on  Chemical  Theory.-  By  Humphry  Davy,  Esq. 
Sec.  R.  S.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.  Read  December. 

mb,  1808.  .  • 

It  will  afford  gratification  to  every  lover  of  science,  to 
find  that  this  distinguished  Chemist  still  pursues  his  splen¬ 
did  career  of  discovery  with  unabated  ardour.  We  are  here 
presented,  -  in  the  same  unaffected  and  liberal  manner  ^at 
characterises  Mr.  Davy’s  former  communications,  with  the 
result  of  numerous  attempts  to  'ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  various  substances,  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  made  to  decompose  them,  and 
4icb,  but  for  his  important  discoveries,  must  have  long 
remained  in  the  class  of  simple  bodies. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  Potassium  on  Ammonia,  and 
hservations  on  the-  Nature  of  these  two  bodies.  In  these  ex- 
riments,  the  ammonia  and  potassium  were  brought  to^ 
t  upon  each  other  in  retorts  of  plate  glass  which  had  been 
try  carefully  exhausted.  In  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
e  atmosphere,  the  metal  lost  its  lustre,  and  was  coveted 
a  crust  of  potash,  and  the  volume  of  gas  was  slightly 
iininished.  When  heat  was  applied,  the  colour  of  the  crust 
ts  changed  to  a  bright  azure,  which  passed  afterwards  into 
dark  olive.  The  crust  and  the  metal  then  fused  together 
■lb  effervescence,  and  the  crust  passing  to  the  side  left 
5  surface  of  the  metal  bright.  It  cooled  in  this  stage  of 
5  process,  the  suiiace  of  the  metal  was  again  covered 
the  white  crust  of  potash.  If  heat  was  farther  applied, 
swelled,  became  porous,  assumed  a  crystallized  appear- 
and  was  converted  finally  into  the  dark  olive  colour- 
substance.  During  the  process,  the  ammonia  disappear* 
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rd,  and  a  possessing  the  properties  of  hydrogen  was 

evolved.-  l'l>e  quantity  of  ammonia  which  disappeared  de- 
pended  on  .its- being-  more  or  less  free  from,  moisture ;  but 
the  quantities  of  gas  evolved  were  equal  for  equal  quantU 
ties-  of  the  metal,  and  Mr.  Davy  found  it  uniformly  rather 
less -than  would  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  thepotas. 
siunn  upon  water.  ...  • 

•  The  olive  coloured  substance  exhibited  the  following  pro. 
perties.' 

•  1."  It  is  crptallited  and  presents  irregular  {facets,  which  are  ex¬ 

tremely  dark,  •  and  in  colour  and  lustre  not  unlike  the  protoxide  of  iron  ; 
it  is  opaque  when  examined  in  large  masses,  but  is  semi-transparent 
in  'thin  films,  and  appears  of  a  bright  brown  colour  by  transmitted 
light.  • 

>  2,.It  is  fusible  at  a.  heat  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  if 
h^ed  much  higher,  emits  globules  of  gas. 

‘  3.  It  .appears  to  be  considerably  heavier  than  water,  for  it  sinks  rapid 
ly  in  oil  of  sassafras. 

W  *  •  '  •  __  ‘‘W 

'  It  IS  a  non-conductor  of  Electricity. 

•  5.  When  it  is  melted  in  oxygehe  gas  it  bums  with  great  vividnesi, 

emitting  bright  sparks.  Oxygene  is  absorbed,  nitrogene  is  emitted,  and 
potash,  which  from  its  great  fusibility  seems  to  contain  water,  is  form- 
cdr  '  .  ’ 

‘  When  brought  into  contact  with  w  ater,  it  acts  upon  it  with  much 
energy,  produces ,  heat,  and  often  inflammation,  and  evolves  ammonia. 
When  thrown  upon  water  it  disappears  .with  a  hissing  noise,  and  glo. 
bules  from.it  often  move  in  a  state  of  ignition  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.*  *  It  rapidly  effervesces  and  deliquesces  in  the  air,  but  can  be  p^^ 
served  under  Naphtha,  in  which  however  it  softens  slowly  and  seemi 
to. dissolve.  When  it  is  plunged  under  water  filling  an  inverted  jar,  by 
means  of  a  proper  tubes,  it  disappears  instantly  with  effeiTescence,  and 
the  now  absorbable  elastic  fluid  is  found  to  be  hydrogene  gas.* 

When  heated  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  it  gave  out  an 
elastic  fluid  of  which  a  small  part  was  ammonia,  and  the 
remainder  suffered  some  diminution  when  exploded  with  oxv 
gen  by  the  electric  spark.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  ap 
pears  to  have  varied  with  the  degree  of  moisture. 

The  residuum  of  the  fusible  substance  after  exposure  to  a 
dark  red  heat,  exhibited  the  following  properties 

‘  1 .  Its  colour  is  black,  and  its  lustre  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  pIuH 

bago. 

.‘2.  It  is  opaque  even  in  the  thinnest  films. 

‘  3.  It  IS  very  brittle  and  affords  a  deep  gray  powder . 

•  i-.  It  is  a  conductor  of  electricity 

•  5.  It  does  not  fuse  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  when  raised  to  this 
lure  in  contact  with  plate  glass,  it  blackens  the  glass. 

f  6.  When  exposed  to  air  at  common  temperatures,’ it  usually  takes  u 
immediately,  and  burns  with  a  deep  red  light.  ^  - 
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« 7,  When  it  is  acted  upon  by  water>  it  heats,  effervesces  nrost  violentlyt 
^  evolves  volatile  alkali,  leaving  behind  nothing  but  potash. 

<8.  It  has  no  action  upon  quicksilver. 

<  9.  It  combines  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  by  heat.  The  compounds 
liighly  inflammable  and  emit  ammonia,  and  the  one  phosphuretted, 
tlie  other  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  the  action  of  water’. 

j^lr.  Davy  supposed  this,  substance  to  be- a  compound  of 
i^^s^ium  with  a  little  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  or  a  corn* 
biiiation  of  a  sub.oxyd  of  potassium  and  nitrogen.  Tti  as¬ 
certain  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  various  experiments  were 
made,  but  their  results  did  not  agree  with  the. hypothesis. 
Invas  inflamed  in  oxygen  gas,  oxygen  was  absorbed,  and  ni- 
tro'^en  evolved;  but  the  quantity  was  much  less  than  \vould  have 
been  produced  by  the  decomposition,  by  electricity,  of  the  am¬ 
monia  which  the  residuum  would  have  afforded  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  watefi  In  tlie  most  satisfactory  experiment,  it  was 
only  as  1-roth,  to  2^  cubic  inches.  It  was  then  exposed 
to  an  intense,  heat  in  a  platina  tube  exhausted  of  air.  An 
elastic  fluid'  was  obtained,  which  exploded  when  mixed  w’ith 
oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  12  measures  to  six  of  oxygen  ; 
the  diminution- was  to  3  i  measures,  and  the  residuum 
contained  oxygen.  The  tube  contained  potash  and  poUissiutn, 
which  iiiflanietl  violently  on  the  addition  of  water  ;  but  there 
was  no'  smell  of  ammonia.  Surprised  at  these  unexpected  phae- 
nomena,  Mr.  D.  asks  •  .  _ 

' ‘  How  cart  these' extraordinary  results  be  explained?  The  decompo. 
ition  and  composition  of  nitrogene  seem  proved,  allowing  the  correct- 
oen  of.the  data ;  and  one  of  its  elements  appears  to  be  oxygene,  but 
what  is  its  other  elementary  matter?  —  Is  the  gas  that,  appears' to 
pssets  the  properties  of  hydrogene,  a .  new  species  of  inflammable  sub- 
i;aDce?  Or  has  nitrogene  a  metallic  basis,  which  alloys  with  the  Iron 
or  platina  ?  Or  is  water,  alike  the  ponderable  rhatter  of  nitrogene,  hy« 
drogene,  and  oxygene?  or  is  nitrogene  a  compound  of  hydrogene 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygene  than'exists  in  water  ?’ 

,  These  Important  questions, ,  Mr.  Davy  hopes  to  solve  by 
yture  experiments.  .... 

Analytical  Experiments  on  Sulphur.--\n  these  experiments 
dlian  sulphur  was  employed,  which  .had  been  sublimed  in 
retort  filled  with. nitrogen,  and  kept. hot  till' it  wyas  used, 
he  Galvanic  current,  from  a  battery  of  500  double,  plates 
six  inches,  was  passed  through  it  in  a  curved  glass  tube, 
•y  means  of  platina  wires.  -The  action  was  intense,  accom- 
'2nied  with  strong  he.at,  and  brilliant  light.  .  The  sulphur 
oou  came  into  a  state' of. ebullition,  became  of  a  deep  red 
j'our,  and  elastic  matter  was  formed.  The  wires  were  much 
'fd  upon,  and  the  sulphur  in  contact  with  them  reddened 
litmus  paper.  The  gas  evolved  was  sulphuretted  hy- 
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drogen,  and  there  appeared  to  he  no  limits  to  its  productiotr< 
but  as  the  process  advanced,  the  sulphur  became  very  dif, 
ficult  of  fusion,  and  almost  opaque,  and  when  cooled  and 
broken  was  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  The  production  of  sul, 
phuretted  hydrogen,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Davy  sufficient- 
evidence  that  sulphur  contains  hydrogen  ;  and  from  oth(!r 
experiments  detailed  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  contains 
oxygen.'  Poias<:ium  burnt  with  a  brilliant  flame,  in  the  sul. 

f>huretted  hydrogen,  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  muriat  of 
ime  which  had  been  heated  to  whiteness.  The  solid  matter 
formed  was  red  on  the  surface  like  sulphuret  of  potash,  and 
dark  grey  within,  resembling  sulphuret  of  potassium  ;  when 
acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,, .it  gave  out  sulphuretted  hydro, 
gen.  The  evidence  hence  arising,  of  the  existeiiee  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  sulphur,  was  confirmed  by  the  action  of  sqiphur  and 
potassium  upon  each  other.  On  comparing '  tlie  results  of 
various  experiments,  Mr.  Davy  found  that  when  ‘equal 
quantities  of  potassium  were  combined  with  unequal  quan. 
titles  of  sulphur,  and  exposed  afterwards  to' the  action  of 
muriatic  acid,  the  largest' quantity-  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  furnished  by  the  product  containing  the  smallest  pro. 
portion  of  sulphur,  and  in  no  case  was  the  quantity  of  gas 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  mere  action  of  potassium  upon  water.’  Mr. 
Davy  concludes,  from  these  various  facts,  that  sulphur  in  its 
common  state  is  a  compound  of  small  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  with  a  large  '  quantity  of  a  base,  which,  on 
account  of  its  strong  attraction  for  other- bodies,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  its  pure  form. 

Analytical  Experinients  on  Phosphorus. — ^Th'e  pbrnnomena, 
presented  by  the  action  of  the'Galvanic  battery  on  phospho*' 
fus,  yrere  very  ^  similar  to  those  presented  by  sulphur.  The' 
phosphorus  was.  changed  into  a  deep  red-brown  coloured  sub¬ 
stance,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved.  Potassium 
did  not  iiiflame  in  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  but  a  reddish 
substance  was  precipitated,  the  gas  lost  its  power  of  spon* 
^neous  inflammation,  and  the  potassium  was  changed  into  a 
substance  of  a  deep  brown  externally,  and  of  a  dull  lead: 
colour  internally,  which  yielded  phosphuretted  hydrogen  wheiij 
acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid.  Potassium- and  phosphonis 
united,  when  heated  together,  with  most  vivid  light  and  in* 
tense  ignition  ;  but  the  phosphuret  formed  yielded  very  litti* 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid.  Mr. 
Davy  concludes  from  these  phmnoineiia,  that  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  consequently  phosphorus,  contains  a  minute 
proportion  of  oxygen. 
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;  liit  States  of  the  Carbonaceous  Principle  in  Plumba^jo^ 

,vj/  and  the  Diamond. — Plumbago,  charcoal,  and  ciia- 
^  were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Galvanic  battery 
’  and  in  contact  with  potsissium.  Plumbago  intensely 
,'j  in  vacuo  gave  out  no  elastic  fluid,  and  its  characters 
inej  unaltered.  When  it  was  heated  with  twice  its 
of  potassium,  they  aj^eared  to  combine,  but  without 
'ipn;  and  no  elastic  fluid  was  evolved.  The  compound 
^  had  the  lustre  of  plumbago,  was  infusible  at  a  red  ' 
and  inflamed  spontaneously  with  air,  producing  potash, 
leaving  a  black  powdery  residuum.  .It  decomposed  water 
iitly,  giving  out  a  gas  which  burnt  like  pure  hydrogen, 
of  which  the.  quantity  was  nearly  tlie  same  as  would  have 
produced,  by  the  action  of  pure  potassium, 
arcoal  gave,  out  an  elastic  fluid  to  the  action  of  the 
nic  battery,,  which  was  inflammable  by  the  electric 
ill  Four  iiieasiures  absorbed  three  of 

en,'  and  produced  1$.  of  carbonic  acid.  The  charcoal 
le  harder  at  the  point,  and  its  lustre  where  it  had  been 
1  to  whiteness,  approached  .that  of  plumbago.  When 
1  with  potassium,'  no  oxygen  appeared  to  be  supplied 
c  metal ;  there  was  no  ignition,  nor  any  evolution  of  gas., 
compound  produced  was  a. conductor  of  electricity,.. of 
ie  black  colour,  and  inflamed  spontaneously  in  the  aU 
iiere  with  a  deep  red  light. 

amond,  being  a  non-conductor,  and  infusible,  could  not 
citrd  upon  by  electricity.  Heated  with  potassium,  there 
P.0  intense  action,  nor  any  gas  evolved ;  but  the  diamond 
:lackeiied,  and  scales  were-  detached,  which,  when  exa- 

I by  the  magnifler,  were  grey  externally,  and  internally 
colour  of  plumbago;  apparently  consisting,  of  plum- 
)vered  with  oxyd  of  potassium.  Potassium  which  bad 
eated  with  diamond,  produced  rather  less  hydrogen, 
cted  upon  by  water,  than  that  which  had  been  heated 
When  the  heat,  to  which  the  potassium  and  diamond 
xposed,  was  continued  some  Imurs,  the  potassium  be- 
a  black  colour,  and  the  diamond  lost  weight^  The 
matter  obtained  by  washing  with  water,  burnt  when 
<1  to  the  Galvanic  circuit  on  a  platina  wire,  and  when 
in  oxygen  gas  produced  carbonic  acid. . 

Davy  concludes,  that  in  Plumbago  the  carbonaceous 
pie  exists  merely  combined  with  iron,  and  in  a  state 
approaching  to  the  metallic :  that  in  Charcoal  it  is 
ned  with  a  minute  portion  of  hydrogen,  and  tbitt  pro- 
die  alkalies  and  earths  produced  during  its  combus- 
ire  not  fully  combined  with  oxygen  :  that  in  Diamond 
•s  a  minute  quantity  of  oxygen,  but  sufficient  to  render 
'>apound  a  non-conductor. 
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Kxpfrmievts  on  the  Decomposition  ami  Composition  j 
Boracic  'y^(«<.~Boracic  acid  moistened  with  water,  tvj 
posed  between  two  plates  of  platina'to  the  action  of  th^ 
tery.  An  olive. coloured  substcinc6  was  formed  on  the  tie 
surface,  which  was  permatient  in  water,  but  dissolve^ 
effervescence  in  warm  nitrous  acid.  When  heated  to  re 
it  burnt  slowly,  and  gave  off  white  fuine.s  which  slight^ 
dened- litmus  paper ;  a  black  mass  remained,  of  a  vitreoi 
pearance  at  the  surface,  and  evidently  containing  a 
acid.  Still  more  decisiy'e.  .proofs  of  its  decomposition 
obtained,  by  heating  the  acid  with  potassium  in  glass 
exhausted  of  air.  There  was  intense  ignition  before  i 
lieated  to  redness,  and  the  potassium  inflamed  where  i 
in  contact  with  the  acid.  The  inflammability  of  twenty  ^ 
of  potassium  was^ destroyed  by  eight  grains  of  the  acid, 
resulting  mass,  washed  with  w'arm  water,  afforded  a 
olive-coloured  powder,  which  was  opaque,  very  friable 
not  scratch  glass,  was  a  non-conduc'tpr  of  electricity, 
which  inflamed  with  scintillatiohs  and' a  deep  red  lighl 
temperature  belovy  the  boiling  point  pf  olive  oil.  It  i 
rvent  no  change  when  heated  to  vyhitepess  in  an  e.\fc 
receiver,  except  that'  it  became  darker  coloured  and 
dense. .  It  burnt  in  oxyfen  gas  with  brilliant  light  when  Ik 
and  spontaneously  in  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  ;  leaving  boi 
a  black  substance,  which  required  a  genile  beat  toinfls' 
Boracic  acid  was  produced  in  both  cases.  It  exhibi! 
action  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  but  dissolved  in  tbi 
‘  phuric  and  nitric  acids  when  heated  .with'  them,  and  i 
latter  was  converted  into  boracic  acid.  It  combined wi 
fixed  alkalies  both  by  fusion  and  solution  in.  water  ;a! 
addition  of  muriatic  acid  occasioned  ,a  precipitate.  5 
sulphur  dissolved  it,  and  acquired’ an  olive  tint.  Phosj 
acted  very  feebly  upon  it;  nor  did  it  enter  into  combi 
with  mercury.  Mr.  Davy  considers  this  substance  to  be 
same  relation  to  the  boracic  acid,  as  that  of  sulphur  and 
phorus  to  their  tespective  acids;  but  from  its  being  a 
conductor,  from  its  colour  being  changed  when  heated 
drogen  gas,  and  from  its  powefof  combining  with  the 
'lies,  he  does  not  consider  it  as  a  simple  body.  Whenl 
to  whiteness  with  potassium,  and  with  iron,  it  formed 
which  conducted  electricity,  and  in  which  Mr.  D.  is  it* 
•to  think  ‘the  base  of  the  acid  existed  in  its  simple  stan 
considers  it  as  a  new  metal,  for  which  he  proposes  w 
of  B(h'acium. 

Analytical  Inquiries  respecting  Fluoric  Acid. — In  tbe 
•periinents  also,  pntassium 'yy'as  the  agent  employed  ^ 
the  decomposition.  When  p.dtassium.  and  fluoric 
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ijtoi'ether,  the  metal  was  covered  with  a  white  crust, 
Mcssel  was  filled  witli  white  fumes.;  which  increased 
vrhen  heat  was  applied,  and  then  ceased  altogether. 
Itiie  heat  was  increased  to  the  point  at  .w'hich  the  metal 
it  burst  through  the  crust  and  assumed  the  colour 
it  afterwards  became  of  a  blueish  black,  and  then 
i'j  with. a, brilliant  red  light.  The  acid  disappeared,  a 
.ijte  coloured  mass  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  re« 
pda  sublimate,  in  some. parts  chocolate,  in  others  yel- 
jdiieivd  to  its  surface.  A  variable  portion  of  gas,  de- 
i);T  on  the  dryness  of  the  acid,  remained,  which  exhi. 
iii3  usual  properties  of  hydrogen.  The  resulting  cho- 
>  coloured  mass,  w.hen  examined,  did  not  pre'sent  an 
rai  appearance  ;  it,  was  a  non-conductor,  effervesced  vio- 
with  water,  evolving  hydrogen  gas;  it  burnt  slowly  in 
i  when  heated,,  and  was  converted  into  a  white  saline 
In  oxygen  it  burnt  with  difficulty,  and  not  until  heated 
to  redness.  When  il^  was  lixiviated  with  water,  a 
of  chocolate  coloured  particles'were  obs«‘rved,  which, 
collected  and  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  became  white  Some 
s  produced,  and  the  remainder  resembled  fluoric  acid 
eJ  with  siliejous  earth.  Mr.  D.  considers  this  suhi 
therefore,  as  a  compound  of  the  fluoric  and  silicioiis 
in  alow,  state  of  oxygenation.  An  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  acid  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  and  free  from 
by  heating  fluor  .spar  with  bpracic  acid  and  potassium  ; 
this  way  a  substance  was  obtained,  which  was  supposed 
iiiin  oxyd  of  .boracium  and  oxyd  .of  the  fluoric  base, 
hocolate  Colo.ured  substance  was  produced'  also,  from 
;|uid  acid  at  the  negative  surface  of  the  Galvanic  circuit, 
cient  q^uantity  to  prove  that  it  was  inflammable  and  pro- 
an  acid. 

ly/ca/  Experinients  on  Muriatic  Acid. — In  prosecuting 
eniptg  to  decompose  common  muriatic  acid  gas,  Mr. 
found  the  suspicions  raised  by  former  experiments  were 
"iilirnied.  The  water  l>eld  in  combination  •  by  the '  acid 
composed,  but  there  was  no  evidence"  triatthe  acid  on- 
xany  change.  It  became  therefore  an  object  of  pri- 
aiportance  to  obtain  the  acid  free  from  moisture,  and 
■us  attempts  were  made  to  effect  it,  but  without  suc- 
The  result  was,  the  discovery  of  the  jugular  fact,  that 
acid  does  not  exist  in  the  elastic  form  independent 
presence  of  water.  Bv  distilling' sbiiic  of  the  metallic 
‘  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.  compounds  were  ob- 
which  were  non-conductors,  and  which  did  not  nniden- 
'ied  litmus  paper,  but  which  instantly  evolved  muriatic 
wlien  brought  in  contact  with  water.  As  there  ap- 
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peared  to  be  no  probability  of  procuring  uncombined  muri. 
atic  acid,  these  compounds  were  submitted  to  the  action  of 
potassium.  That  which  was  obtained  by  distillation  from 
phosphorus  and  corrosive  sublimate,  burnt  with  a  brilliant 
name  when  heated  with  potassium,  but  no  elastic  fluid  was 
evolved.  The  result  was  a  solid  mass,  greenish  externally 
and  grey  within,  which  was  extremely  inflammable,  burning 
spontaneously  in  the  air,  and  exploding,  when  thrown  upon 
water,  with  the  sniell  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  The  re¬ 
siduum  after  combustion  contained  muriat  and  phos'phat  of 
potash.  The  sulphuretted  compound,  containing  muriatic 
acid  free  from  water,  exploded  violently  and  with  intense 
light  when  brought  into  contact  with  potassium.  The  ves. 
sels,  in  which  the  experiments  were  perforated,  were  gene¬ 
rally  broken,  except  when  the  quantity  used  did  not  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  ;  so  that  Mr.  Davy  did  not  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  any  elastic  fluid  was  evolved.  •  J 

*  The  solid  formed  was  of  a  very  deep  grey  colour,  which  burnt  throw" 
ing  off  bright  scintillations  when  greatly  heated,  which  inflamed  whra 
touched  with  water,  and  gave  most  brilliant  sparks  ■  like  those  thrown 
oflF  by  iron  in  oxygen  gas.  Its  properties  certainly  differed  from' those  ^ 
of  any  compound  of  sulphur  and  potassium  that  1  have  seen  }  whether  k 
conuins  the  muriatic  basis  must  however  be  still  a  matter  of  inquiry.’ 

The  general  observations  relate  chiefly  to  the  nhture  of  aci¬ 
dity  as  standing  connected  with  the  fact  already  mentioned, 
that  the  compounds  containing  muriatic  acid  free  from  water, 
are  nun-conductors,  and  do  not  redden  litmus  paper  niadd 
perfectly  dry.  Mr.  Davy  concludes  this  interesting  commu¬ 
nication' with  the  following  observations. 

*  In  proportion  as  progress  is  made  towards  the  knowledge  of  port 
combustible  bases,  so  in  proportion  is  the  number  of  metallic  substances 
increased  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  could  they 
be  perfectly  deprived  of  oxygene,  would  belong  to  tnis  class  of  bodies, 
i’ossibly’  their  pure  elementary  matter  may  be  procured  by  distillation  at 
a  high  heat,  from  metallic  alloys,  in  which  they  have  been  acted  on  by 
sodium  or  potassium.  I.  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  try  this  experiment.  A> 
our  inquiries  at  present  stand,  the  great  general  division  of  natural  bodies  is 
into  matter  which  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  metallic»  and  oxygene ;  but 
till  the  problem  concerning  the  nature  of  nitrogene  is  fully  solved,  all  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangements  made  upon  this  idea  must  be  regarded  as  premature** 

*  (To  be  continued. ) 

Art.  IX.dn  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Maroceoy  •and  thcDutrict  of  SutCt^c.* 

(  Concluded  from  page  667. ) 

IT.  would  lead  us  into  a  disproportionate  length  of  detail» 

to  abstract  the  various  information,  given  by  Mr.  Jackson, 

♦  The. price  of  this  work,  which  was  erroneously  stated  in  the  last 
number  in  cooscquence  of  a  mistake  in  reporting  it  to  us,  is  Sl. 
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respecting  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  Marocca 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  sufficiently  original  and  cu¬ 
rious  to  deserve  such  a  notice  ;  but,  as  we  before  observed, 
is  unhappily  destitute  of  that  indispensable  accuracy,  with 
which  a  nian  of  science  would  naturally  have  arrayed  it. 

The  author  has  no  pretension  to  any  of  the.  extraordinary 
qualifications  of  a  traveller ;  though  wc  readily  .concede  him 
the  praise,  due  to  a  concise  ana  faithful  reporter  of  facts 
which  few  Europeans  can  have  opportunities  to  observe. 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  Popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  and  a  cursory  description  of  its  sea« 
ports  and  principal  inland  towns. .  The  statement  of  the  po-  . 
piilation  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ‘  the  Imperial  Register  ;* 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  districts  res¬ 
pectively,  is  given  at  length;  and  the  total,  including .Tafi- 
lelt,  amounts,  to  14,886,600  persons,  a  number  considerably 
greater  than  what  has  usually  been  reported  by  preceding 
travellers.  A  good  account  is  given  of  the  maritime  towns, 
especially  Mogodor  *  the  only  port  which  maintains  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  uninterrupted  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe.* 

•  Its  fortifications  are  inconsiderable,  and  always  out  of  order 
and  repair,  but  ‘  if  completely  mounted,  and  well  manned,  it 
would  require  six  or  seven  large  frigates  to  capture,  or  ra¬ 
ther  destroy  the  place,  for  if  it  were  entered  by  storm,  a 
dreadful  slaughter  would  be  made  among  the  assailants  by  the 
inhabitants  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.*  This  indeed  was 
the  case  during  Mr.  Jackson's  residence  at  this  port,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  an  assault  by  a  party  of  Arabs. 

'  Mogodor  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance  at  a  distance,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  sea,  the'  houses  being  all  of  stone,  and  white  :  but 
00  entering  the  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  we  are 
greatly  disappointed,  for  they  'are  narrow,  and  the  houses  having  &w 
windows  towards  the  street,  they  have  a  sombre  appearance.* 

*  The  roofs  are  flat  and  beat  doWn  with  terrace,  a  comporitioa 
lime  and  small  stones,  and  when  this  is  properly  done,  it  will  remain  ’ 
leveral  years  without  admitting  the  rain,  provided  it  be  washed  over 
once  every  autumn  with  lime  white-wash :  these  terraces  serve  to  walk 
on  to  take  the  air,  and  are  preferable  to  the  walks,  out  of  the  towo^ 
^here  there  is.  nothing  but  barren  sands  drifting  with  the  wind.  When 
however  the  trade-wind  does  not  blow  strong,  which  is  but  seldom  the 
during  the  summer  months,  one  may  walk  without  being  an- 
®®yed  with  the  sand.*  p.  112.  ,  ■  .  ■ 

The  establishment  of  a  factory  about  Wedinoon,  appears 
^  favourite  object  with  thb  writer;  to  whose  commercial 
views  we  shall  again  advert. 

,  *  Beyond  Santa  Cmz  there  is  no  Mit  frequented  by  shipping  t  tbow 
a  tract  of  coast,  however,  wffiich  holds  out  great  encouragensnt  to 
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oommcrcial  entcrpri/e,  and  secure  establishments  might  be  effected  utjoii  m 
itf  which  would  amply  remunerate  the  enterprizing  speculator;  the  I 
people  of  Suse  are  also  well  disposed  towards  Europeans,  particular.  I 
fy  the  English ;  and  the  communication,  and  short  distance,  betweea  I 
this  place  and. the  provinces,  or  distiicts,  where  most  of  the  valuable  I 
products  of  Barbary  arc  raised,  render  it  particularly  adapted  to  trade/  I 

*  From  Santa  Cruz  southward  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  slackens,  I 
so  that  at  Wedinoon  it  is  scarcely  acknowledged,  aud  the  difficulty  ■ 
of  passing  an  army  over  that  branch  of  the  Aflas  which  separatei  I 
Suse  from  Haha,  secures  to  the  Wedinoonees  their  arrogated  indepen. 
dence.  There  arc  but  two  roads  fit  for  shipping  between  SarHa  Cruz 

.  and  Cape  Bojador,  an  extent  of  coast,  for  the  most  part  desert,  of  se- 
,  venty  leagues,  the  whole  of  which  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of 
Arabs,  who  have  emigrated  at  different  periods  from  the  interior  of  Sa¬ 
hara,  and  pitched  their  tents  wherever  they  could  find  a  spot  capable 
of  affording  pasture  to  their  flocks.  All  along  this  dangerous  and  de¬ 
ceitful  coast,  there  are  rocks  even  with,  or  very  near,  the  surface  of  ' 
the  water,  over  which  the  waves  break  violently  :•  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  currents  which  invariably  set  in  towards  the  land,  too  often  drive 
vessels,  ashore  here/ pp.  ,115, 116. 

Mi*.  J.  attempts  a  discriminative  account,  of  the  different 

races  that  inhabit  the  territorv  of ‘Morocco.  > 

\ 

‘  The  Moors  ZTQ  the  descendants  of  those  who*  were  driven  out  of 
Spain  ;  they  inhabit  the  cities  of  Marocco,  Fas,  Mequinas,  and  all  the 
coast  towns,  as  far  southward  as  the  province  of  Haha. '  Their  language 
is  a  corrupt  Arabic  intermixed  with  Spanish. 

*  The  Arabs  have  their  original  stock  in  Sahara,  from  whence  they 
emigrate  to  the  plains  of  Marocco,  whenever  the  plague,  famine,  or  , 
any  other  calamity  depopuhtes  the  country  so  as  to  admit  of  a  new  ^ 
colony,  without  injuring  the  territory  of  the  former  inhabitants.  'These 
Arabs  live  in  tents,  and  speak  the  language  of  the  Koran,  somewhat 
corrupted.  1  hey  are  a  restless  and  turbulent  people,  continually  at  W 
with  each  other.. 

^  The  Brrebhers  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Atlas  north  of  the  city  of  Ma* 
rocco,  living  generally  in  tents ;  they  are  a  robust,*  nervous  people,  having  a 
language  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  differs  more  from  the  Arabic,  or  ge« 
neral  language  of  Africa,  than  any  two  languages  of  Europe  from  each  other; 
it  is  probably  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Cartliaginian.  In  travelling  through 
the  Berebbei*  Kabyles  of  Ait  Imure,  and  Zemure  Shelluh,  I  noticed  many 
who  possessed  the  old  Roman  physiognomy.  The  general  occupation  oi 
these  people  is  husbandry  and  the  rearing  of  bees  for  honey  and  wax. 

<  The  inhabit  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  their  various  branches 

•  south  of  Marocco  ;  they  live  generally  in  towns,  artd'are,  for  the  most 
part  occupied  in  husbandly  like  the  Berebbers,  though  differing  from  them 
ID  their  laDguage,  dress^  and  inanners.  Many  families  among  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  reported  to  be  descended  from  the  Portugueze,  who  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  ports  on  the  coast  but  who,  after  the  discovery  of  A- 
pierica,  gradually  withdrew  thither.  Their  language  is  called 
pp,  154,'*  5’,* 6.. 
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•I'he  Moors  are 'of  all  rompU*x ions, 'from  white  to  black, 
jccordirf?  to  the  degree  in  which  the  Souilanic  blood  pre* 
yjils.  The  women  of  Fas  are  said  -to  be  as  fair  ^as  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  having  however  dark  hair  and  eyes- universally  ;  but 
the  palm'  of  beauty' is  assigned  ’to  the  belles  of.  Meqninas, 

[n  the  eighth  chapter,  the  manners  of  the- people  are 
desciibed,  in  a  loose  and'  slovertly  style  ;  and  a  slight  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  tlteir  ‘  religions^  ceretnonies, .  which  might 
better  have ’been  ihcorp'orated  with  the  chapter  devoted  ex-* 
prcssly  to'- the  subject  of  ‘the  Moliainniedan  rel'igion.’  'A- 
inong  other  details  we  are  toldi  -  .  . 

<  The  Moors  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  cleanly  in  their  persona 
than  in  their  garments.  They  wash  their  hands  before  every  meal, 
which,  as  they  use  no  knives  or  forks,  they  eat  with  their  fingers  :  half 
a  dozen  persons  -sit , round -a  large  bowl  of  cuscasot,  and  after  the  usual 
ejacalation  (BismiHah)>  In  the  name  of  God!”  each  person  puts  his 
hand  tothe  bowli  and. taking  up  the  food,  puts  it  by-a  dexterous  jerk 
into  his  mouth,  without -suffering  his  fingers  to  touch  the  lips.  How- 
tver  repugnant  this  may  be  to. our  ideas- of  cleanliness,  yet  the  hand 
being  always  washed,  aud.  never  touching  the  mouth  in  the  act  of.  eat¬ 
ing,  these  pepple  are,  by.,  no  means  so  dirty  as  Europeans  have  some¬ 
times  hastily  imagined.  They  have  no  chairs  or  tables  in  their- houses, 
but  sit  cross-legged  on  carets,  and'  cushions ;  and  at  meals,  the  dish 
or  bowl  of  prpvisions  is  placed  oh  the  floor.'  p.  14*7.  • 


<  The  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Marocco  does  not  allow  any  man  to 
mention  the  word  Death  to  the  Emperor,  so  that  if  it  be  necessary  to 
communicate  to  him  the  news  of  any  Mohammedan^s  decease^  they 
ny  (Ufah  Ameruh)  ‘he  has  completed  his  destiny,*  or  his  life,  •to 
which  (Allah  e4  erhamnioh)  f  God  be  merciful  to  him,* -is  the.  reply. 
When  a  Jew  dies,  the  Moors  express  it  by  (Maat  bel  ’Karan)  ‘  the  son 
ofa  cuckold  is  dead;’  on  the  death  of  a  Christian  who  bore.. a  good  cha* 
[*cter,  they  say*..(Maat  Mesquio)  .‘the  inoffensive,  or  negative  man 
it  dead;*  but  ifhe  wasuDpopul^,  or  disliked,  (Maat  el  Kaffer)  ‘  the  in- 
idel  is  dead.*  p*,  158. 

Mr.'Jackson  probably  left  England,  likc'mnst  other  persons, 
with  very  slight  impressions  of  fhe  authority  or  the  truths  of 
revelation ;  and  it  is  not  highly  probable  that  a  residence,  ia 
Barbary  for  sixteen  years,  will  change -a  nominal  Christian 
into  a  real  one.  His  work,  therefore,  is  not  free  from  inti- 
rewions,  that  in  his  view  all  religions  are  equal,  alike  wor- 
wy  of  approbation  by  the  Deity,  and.  of  conternpt  by  men 
business,  and-,  sense, — for  to  the  character  of  philosopher 
*'>aonot-fiud  that  he. is  absurd  enough  to  pretend..  He 
'^*felully  deprecates  the  imputation  of  intending  a  defence  of 
Mohammedan  imposture  J.  and  professes  only  to  correct 
juisrepreseutations,  -and  tO:  state  im|>artially  some  of  its.  Iea4- 
tenets.  The  ridiculous  scrapes,  into  wluch  this  design 
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has  led  him,  are  too  numerous  to  be  exposed  here, 
of  these  occurs  in  the  first  page  of  the  chapter,  in  which 
he  represents  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  Mohammedan 
profession,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  so  very,  absurd,  as  it  has 
been  represented  *  by  enthusiasts,  who  pave  been  anxious 
to  acquire  ecclesiastical  fame as  if  it  were  such  a  notori, 
ous  matter  of  fact,  that  this  profession  was  always  embraced 
on  conviction,  and  always  by  the  most  rational  and  cultivated 
men  !  Of  course,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  quoting  doctrines, 
and  precepts  from  Mohammed,  which  that  deceiver  had  sto. 
len  from’  the  sacred  writings  ;  and,  in  one  striking  instance, 
finds  a  merit  peculiar  to  Islamism,  which  we  should  beun. 
just  both  to  the  ‘religion’  and  himself,  if  we  neglected  to 
mention. 

*  The.  generality  of  religions,  which  have  made  any  progress  in  the 
world,  make  it  indispensable  to  believe  in  Us  own  tenets :  Mohammed, 
although  he  naturally  gikes  the  preference  to  the  religion  of  his  own  form* 
ing,  yet 'he  has  the  liberality  to  acknowledge,  diat  those  who  have 
professed  other  religions  may  be  saved ;  after  suffering  a  degree  of 
chastisement  or  damage  in  the  life  to  come, as  it  is  termed  by  hinu*  p.  164. 

•  .  I*  *  •  ■  * 

We  do  hot  know  that  the  following  sentioient  prevails  a* 
mong  the-  eastern,  as  well  as  the  western .  Mussulmen.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  tho.se  who  deny  the  expiation  of  sin, . 
by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  might  learn  a  les¬ 
son  of  *  ratioTtal  Christianity’  even  from,  the  lips  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s  friends  in  Africa. 

*  They  deny  that  Christ  was  crucified ;  so  good  a  man  they  assert 

could  not  have  been  crucified  ;  God  would  never  permit  it :  but  he  cod- 
founded  the  Jews,  and  one  of  the  thieves,  they  assert,  was  made  top^sooate 
him.’  p.  166.-  '  .  . 

It  is  not  easy  to  adjust  the  ' amount  of  credit  due  to  our 
author,,  when  he  tells  us  of  the  improvement  of  the  Moorish- 
character  in  point  of  liberality  toward  the  ‘  infidel  dogs.’ 
If  the  following  statement  be  correct,  we  would  recommend 
the  same  beneficial  tuition  to  certain  bigoted  and  imprudent 
partizans  of  our  national  church,  which  we  havejust  presumed 
to  propose  to  a  particular  class  of  dissenters.  ■ 

*  The  toleration  of  the  western  Arabs  and  Moors  is  such,  that  the 
Emperor  (although  religiously  disposed  himself)  will  allow,  on  proper 
application  being  made,  any  sect  which  does  not  acknowledge  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  gods,  to  appropriate  a  place  of  worship ;  and  even  the  more 
ignorant  and  bigotted  Mohammedans  maintain,  that  every  man  should 


should 


be  allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own  conscience,  or  agreea¬ 
bly  to  the  religion  of  hit  ancestors.’  p.  140.  , 

The  following  chapter  contains  a  few  crude  remarks  on  me 
di&r«nce  between  toe  eastern  and  western  Arabic ;  in  wbitb 
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t’nc  author  naturaHy  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  his  *  prao> 
tical’  knowledge  of’  that  tongue. 

H  With  a  view  to  sliew  at  once  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
'traffic  carried. on  at  Mogodor,  Mr.  J.  gives  a  statement  of  the 
iiiipo^s  ami  c^'ports  in  18Q4-/i*05»  and  part  of  1806,  ‘  extract¬ 
ed  frotiithejniporial  c^ttstbm-liouse  books*’  .  Of  this,  perhaps, 
we’yhght  n.ut  to.coiiiplatn  ^  though  it. has  at  first,  the  appearanci^ 
ofk'iag  preferred  as  an  easy  expedient  to  fill  the  pages. 
There  are  sfMiie  sensible’  remarks  on.  tiie  value  of  a  trade, 
like  that  with  M.arocco,  which  carries  off'  manufactured 
•roods  of  all  kinds,  and  ftirnishes  in  return  raw  materials; 
’on  the  anxious  attempts  and*  designs  pf  the  French  to  se¬ 
cure  its  a<l vantages,  to  th.emselvcs ;  on  the  impolicy  of  leav¬ 
ing  it  so  destitute  of  patronage,  and  protec.tio.h,  as.  to  be 
-ahatidonc.d  by  British  subjects,  and  fall  into  the  bands  of  na¬ 
tives  of  Marocco  settled  ,in  England ;  '^d,  in  short,  on  the 
importance  of  esUblishing  a  friendjy  intercourse  between  the 
two  states,  by  means  of  a  spirited  . consul  or  ambassador,  cai- 
pible  of  transacting  business,  without  the  intervention  of  ai» 
interpreter,  and  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  prejudices 
both  of  the  people  and  government  of  MafoccQ,-  It  would 
he  ull'candid,  perhaps,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Jackson’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  talents,  requisite  in  a  British  resident,  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  direct  us  to  himself  as  the  most  suitable  person  for  that 
appoii;tinent.  If  his  statements  are  correct,  however,  he 
"00^  scarcely  be  able  to  do  the  national  business  worse,  than 
some  of  those  who  have  represented  our  goyernmeiit  here¬ 
tofore  at  the  Moorish  court.  He  represents  the  dispositions 
of  that  court,  ,ahd  of  the  people  at  large,  as  extreniely  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Europeans,  especially  the  English  ;  their  national 
dnracter  is  respected,  and  they  are  not  subject,  as  in  Egyptj 
•t|ie  kevant,  atid  other  eastern  countries,  to  ignominious  dis- 
Uiictions  and  personal  affronts'. 

A  more  speeihe  object,  to  which  Mr.  J.  invites  the  public 
ytciition, .is  the  establishment  of  a  commeiTial  i)ep6t'^t  We- 
•f'liooii;  in  order  tp  obtairi  the  advantages  of  a  direct  com- 
I  ’’^free  with.Tinibuctoo  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  those  ar- 

■  which  are  now  the  subject  of  a  very  circuitous  traffic 

■  ''fou'gli  many  hands.  The  trade  with  Timbuctoo  is  carried  on 
H  }  ft'guhir  Hkkabaahs,  or  accumulated* caravans,  a  little,  re- 

■  ’^'•'hling  a  fleet  of  merchantmen ;  they  are.  convoyed  front 

I  across  the  Desert  by  two  or  mote .  Arab* 

B  d'Stricis  through  which  they  paSs;  and  according  to 
B  •  ^  >oiite,  and  other  circunistances,  perform  the  journey 
B  H to  five  or  six  lunar  ruonths.  Some  curious  par* 
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worthy,  of  confidence,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  than’ that  of  ' 
jNIarocco  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade,  who  are  too  jealous 
of  the  projects  of  inquirers  to  afford  them  any  accurate  in- 
for^nation. 

Timbuctoo,  according  to  Mr.  J.’s  reports, 

‘  Is  situated  on  a  plain,  surrounded  by  sandy  eminences,  about  twe!*t 
miles  north  of  the  Nile  El  Abcede,  or  Nile  of  the  Blacks,  and  three  icr. 
.hellat)  days  jour  ney  from  the  confines  of  Sahara  ;  the  city,  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  but  without  walls.  The  town  of  Kabra,  situated  i 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  its  commercial  depot,  or  port.  By  means  of 
a  water  cj;rriage  east  and  west  of  Kabra,  great  facility  is  given  to  the  trade 
of  Timbuctooi  from  whence  the  various  articles  of  European  as  well  as  Bar.  ; 
bary  nianufactures  brought  by  .the  akkabaahs  from  the  north  of  Africa,  are 
distributed  to  the  different  empires  and  states  of  Soudan,  and  the  soudi. 
This  great  mart  is  resorted  to  by  all  nations,  whither  they  bring  the  vatioas 
products  of  their  respective  countries,' to  barter  for  the  European.and  Bar- 
bary  manufactures.’  pp,  252,  2.33. 

It  is  said,  the  streets  are  crowded  with  strangers  of  various 
African  tribes  in  their  respective  costumes,  uoue  of  whom  in. 
cur  any  restriction  or  disability  by  tlieir  peculiarities  of  reli¬ 
gious  observance:  the  police  is  extremely  well  managed; 
most  civil  offices  are  occupied  by  M  oors,  blit  military  ap- 
poiutnjents  by  the  Negro  natives.  The  king  in  1800  was  a  ;j 
native,  nained  Woolo.  Mr.  .1.  could  hear  nothing  of  the  li-  ij 
brary  of  inunuscripts  in  some  unknown  character,  reported 
to  exist  in  this  city  ;  though  he  says  there  is  a  state*  library 
containing  many  Arabic  MSS.  and  a  few  in  Hebrew.  The 
king  is  said  to  possess  several  mines,  yielding  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  in  a  state  of  great  purity  ;  and  of  this  metal  ; 
be 'is  reported  to  possess  immense  treasures.  Mr.  J.  con-  [ 
jectures  the  town  to  he  situated  1500  miles  SSE.  of  Fa.<, 

1 150  from  Akka  and  Wedinoon,  1300  from  Tafilelt,  230  K.  of 
JInui'e,  and  1000  F.  of  Houssa.  He  gives  credit  to  the  I'eport  ; 
of  a  water  communication  with  Cairo.  j 

'  '  #  >  i 

‘  In  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  among  the  rich  traders  who  engage  m  ^ 
.this  traffic  across  the  Continent,  there  is  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  : 
the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  Timbuctoo,  and  that  opiaion  is,  that 
they  are’  one  and  the  same  river,  or  rather  that  the  latter  is  the  westcio 
branch  of  the  former.’  p. 

.Other  parts  of  the  reports,  concerning  particular  tribesf 
some  said  to  worship  the  sun,  some  compared  to  the  Enghsh,  . 
wore  probably’ invented  to  sport  with  our  traveller’s  creou*  j 

iity.  .  .  ..  •  .  •  ■  ! 

There  are  two  discussions  of  sotne  importance  retnaining,  | 
vt^iich  we  have  scarcely  room  to  mention.  .One  describes  the  | 

tj resent  mode  of  redeeming  shipwrecked  mariners,  enslave  J 
»y  the  tribes  of  the  Desert;  and  suggests  a  plan  to  expeott®  | 
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their  release^  by  lodging  funds  for  that  purpose  with  the  vice- 
consul  of  Mogodor,  to  which  the  captors,  might  at  once  re- 
50ft.  There  is  also  an  appendix,  giving  a  ihinnte  and  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  the  plague  which  infested  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  our  author’s  residence ;  of  the  precautions  by  whifch  he* 
escaped  it,  and  of  the  preferable  mode  of  treating  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons  whom  it  attacked :  in  tliis,  however,  we.  find 
scarcely  any  thing  of  importance  that  w^as  not  known  before. 

The  author’s  long  separation  from  Knglish  society,  is  the  best 
excuse  for  the  excessive  inaccuracy  of  his  style,  and  indeed 
for  certain  transgressions  of  decorum,  which  we  could  hardly 
parJon  except  in  a  writer  who  had  long  dwelt  among  a  sensual 
uncivil’zed  people.  Particulars  of  a  scientific  nature,  at  least 
wlieii  they  occur  in*a  popular  work,  should  be  veiled  in  a  scien- 
ritic  language.  There  are  also  many  repetitions,  and.deviations 
from  method.  The  typography  is  neat,  but  very  incorrect.' 
The  plates  wotild  be  more  valuable,  if  the  author  could  have 
answered  emphatically  for  the  accuracy  of  his  drawings;  they 
are  nevertheless  a  very  proper  and  agreeable  apipeiulage  to  t!te 
volume;  the  subjects  are  interesting,  and  the  style  of  execu-* 
tion,  though  not  very  chaste,  is  spirited  and  striking. 

Art.  X.  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  tht  Holt/  Scripture^ 
and  the  Interpretation  of  it  from  Scripture  itself.  To*  which  are  added,  * 
Four  Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  the  Old  and  New^  Testaments,* 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. .  Also,  a  single' Lee-* 
ture  on  the  Natural  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  William  Jones,  M.  A. 
F.R.S.  Author  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  'To  which 
is  prefixed,  a  shoit  Account  of  his  Life  aqd  Writings.  A  new  EdttioD»  . 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  37^f*  Price  Ss.  boards.  T.  Hamilton.  1808^ 

^HE  hte  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland,  will  be  recollected  by  many  of  our 
readers,  as  the  author  or  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  *  Catholic^ 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*  as  the  judicious  editor  of  the  selection  of  pieces^ 
under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Scholar  armed  against*  the  Errors  of  the*  Times/* 
and  as  the  author  of  many  other  tracts  in  defence  of  the  principal  doc¬ 
trines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  System.  He  will  be  remembered  aho,*a8' 
an  intrepid  champion  of  our  religious  establishment,  and  as  a  viery  inJ 
g«niou8  and  plausible  defender  of  the  theologico-philosbphical  system  of 
die  Hutchinsonians.  The  Lectures,  a  new  edition  of  which  is  now  onT 
Our  table,  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  his  most  ingenious  and  Vsk 
habic  works.  They  are  at  once  calculated  to  illustrate  and  enforce  acriphl 
truths,  to  throw  new  light  upon  some  doubtful  passages,  to  enlarge 
die  understanding,  to  affect  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  stimolate/ txt 
|?nght  and  holy  conduct.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school 
in  this  volume  biit  seldom* to  .be  traced  ;  and  were  the'-Leciures  fropd 
oni  here  and  there  a  drop  of  ‘  the  gall  of  bitterness*  agaihk  '  l\ipista  oxi 
f?  side,  and  Sectarians  on  the  other/  we  should  them  our  unqua«i 
^^approbation.  *  .  ^  . 
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Our  author  refers  the  spiritual  language  of  Scripture  to  five  heads>  front 
the  matter  of  one  or  other  of  which  the  figurative  language  is  borrowed 
k.  From  the  images  of  nature,  or  visible  things  as;  representations  of 
things  invirible.  2.  From  the  institutions  of  the  ^w,  as  prefiguring  the 
things  of  the  Gospel.  ‘3.  From  the  persons  of  the  prophets,  as  types  of 
the  great  Prophet  and  Saviour  that  was  . to  come.  4.  From  the  history  of 
the  church  of  Israel,  as  an  ensample  to  the  Christian  world.  5.  From 
the  miraculous  acts  of  Moses,  as  signs  of  the  saving  power  of  God 
towards  the  souls  of  .men.  These  topics  furnish  matter  for  twelve  in.- 
teresting  Lectures.  The  elucidations  are  almost  always  ‘  satisfactory, 
and  often  very  ingenious  and  happy.  •  Th^  author  keeps  moral  improve, 
fuent,  as  well  as  intellectual  in8t}ruction  and  delight,  constantly  in  view ; 
as  will  appear  from  the  only  two  fhort  passages  we  have  room  to  quote. 

,  After  shewing  the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  natural  image  of 
gives  scope  to  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  he  proceeds, 

*  'Yqu  see,  our  God  is  light ;  out-  Redeemer  is  light ;  our  ScrijHure  is 
light ;  our  whole  religion  is  light ;  the  ministers  of  it  are  light ;  all 
Christian  people  are  children  of  the  light,  and  have  light  within  them.  If 
so,  what  an  obligation  is  laid  upon  us,  not  to, walk  as  if-we  were  in  dark, 
ness,  but  to  walk  uprightly  as  in  the  day,  shewing  the  people  of  this  world, 
that  we  have  a  better  rule  to  direct  us  than  they  have.  If  we  who  hive 
the  light. walk  as  tiiey  do  who  are  in  darkness,  the  same  darkness  will 
assuredly  come '  upon  us  ;  we  shall  understrmd  nothing,  we  shall  care  for 
nothing  ;  the  lights  that,  is  within  us  'will  be  changed  into  darkness,  and 
then>  vanity  and  confusion  will  be  the  consequence,  as  to  those  who.walk  in 
the  dark  through  a  peiplexed  and  dangerous  path :  and  better  would  it 
be  not  to  have  had  the  light,  than  to  be  answerable  for  the  guilt  ol 
having  extinguished  it  and  turned  it  into  darkness;  This  is  the  moral 
Petrine  Yd  be  derived  from  the  usage  of  light  in  the  sacred  language.’ 

r.38;  _  '  \  . 

Again,  in  another  place,  after  remarking  how  much  better  tmtK  enters 
into  the' mind  under  the  vehicle .  of  some  analogy,  than  in  its^owh  ub- 
sttiict^d  nature;  arid  how  the  best  preachers  often  take  advantage  ot 
sonic,  such  analogy  after  the  manner  of  scripture,  he  instances  from  the 
passage  iri  1  Cor.  vii.  31,  in  the  following  words ; 

.  f  Suppose'  a  preacher  would  persuade  his  auditory,  not  to  abuse  the 
Action  jh  life  to  which  providence  hath  appointed  them  \  and  not  to  pre- 
fume  upon  the  character  they  may  sustain  amongst  men  for  a  short  time  Ivefe 
t^ppo'eaith  :  he  reasons  from  the  transitory  nature  of  worldly  things :  and 
he  teaches  thena  to  see  in  a  glass,  by-setting  before  them  the  change¬ 
able  Scenery  and  temporary  disguises  of  men  in  a  theatre.  In  the  world 
Lpjgei  at  upon  a  stage,  there  is  a  fasl^ion  in  the  characters  and  actions  o 
which  passcih  away,  just  as.  the  scenery  changes,  •  and  the  curtain 
df^p0,.iD  A  tneatrej  to  which  the  Apostle  alludes.  The  world  is  a  great 


fOir,  the  weak,  and  Uifc  despwed.  Some  seldom  come  f:  '";a  Sen'™  ‘ 
««ne8  ;  others,  adorned  with  honour  and  power,  arc  follov.ed  by  a  soo  • 
inc  multitude,  and  fill  the  world  with  Ae  noise  of  their  actions.  ifL 
a  little  time,  the  scene  shifts,  an^  all  these  phantoms  disappear. 


Poctii'al  Gleanings.  ' 

of  terrors  Tiesrs  thr  sto^  trf*  diese  busy  actors,  «hd  str{j)$*  them  of 
their  ficdtioirs  offiametrts ;  bringing  ther\i  ail  to  a  level,  and  sending 
to  tire  grate,  as  all  ih’e  actors  in  a  drama  return  to  their  prlviitc 
character  when  the  artion  is  over, 

4  From  this  Comparison  how  easy  and  how  striking  U  the  moral.  No» 
thing  but  a  disordered  imagination  can  te  npt  an  actor  on*  2  stage  to  yikfr 
himself  fora  king,  because  he  wears  a'  crown,  and  walks  in  purple,  or  to 
(OBiplain  oFhfs  lot,  because  he' follows  this  fictitious  monarch  in  the  habit  oT 
a  stare.  Therefore,  let  us  all  remember,  that  the  worlds  like  the  stage, 
draligcs  nothing  id  a  man,  but  his  outward*  appearance  :  vyhatever  part  ho 
r^iajfact,  all  distinctions  will  soon  be- 'dropped  in  the  grave,  as  the  actor 
throws  6ft  his  disguise  When  his  ))a*rt  is  over.  On  which  consideration, 
it  is  eq'oally- unreasonable  in  man  either  to  presume  or  to  complain.. 

•One  such  moral  lesspn  as  this,  which  shews  us  the  real  sute  of  things  uq- 
A:r  a  striking  and  Familiar  resemblance  of  it,  is  worth  ydlumes  of  dull  alK 
UfiCLd  reasonings.  It  captivates  tlie  attention,  and  gives  lasting  informa- 
tiooj  tor  when  such  a  comparison  hath  once  b^n  drawn  out,  the  instruc- 
don  conveyed  by  it  will  be  revived  as  often  as  the  image  occurs  to  the 
mernory.*  p.  *!  ^  ^  , 

The  author^s  object,  In  the  Four  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
is  to  shew  the  Harmony  between  the  mysteries,  doctrines,  and  morality  of 
die  Old  and  New  1  ’esuments. «  thi;  remaining  Lecture,  on  the  natural  evi- 
tcBcesof  Christianity,  is  ingenious  and  striking,  but  sometimes  too  fanci-.. 
-ful.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  volume  as  deserving  the  attention  of 
every  iittelligent  inquirer  after  Christian  truth;  he  must  have  read  and 
thought  much  previously,  who  can  peruse  this  book  "without  deiivibg  from 
a  both  pleasure  and  advantage.  • 

^ ■7-  .  ■  — r - ■  .  -  ■  ■  -  ■  -  ^  ^  ^  — 

;\it.  XI.  Poetical  Gleanings  bn  Instructive  and  Inieresting  Subjects.  Se¬ 
lected  and  Compiled  by  a  Ladjr,  fcp.  Svo.  pp.  2(X).  price  3s.  Gd. 
Williams  and  Co.  1809. 

pASTIDIOUS  pritiert  may  undoubtedly  find  subjects  .of  censure  'in 
this  collection  of  fugitive  poetry  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  tvhicli 
by  00  means  exceeds  mediocrity.  But  it  contains  several  poems,  by 
I  cien  of  high  endowments  and  reputation,  such  as  Cowper,  Hawkes* 
wth,  Bishop  Hornet. and  some  others.  We  have  also  noticed  some 
degant  hymns,  printed  here-  without  a  name,  which  the  fair  compiler 
probably  did  not  know  ^  were  the  production  of  the  late  ,  Mr.  Moore,  a 
^lisseoting  minister  at  Modbury,  ‘Devon.  With  these  are  associated  ' 
compositions,  not  unworthy  of  such  an  honour  ;  some  of  them 
<>nginal,  we  believe :  .  others  very  properly  transferred  from  periodical 
^^rks,  in  which  they  obtained  only  a  transient  notice.  _ 

They  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  :  The  Seasons,— Diflfc- 
Periods  of  Life,^The  Nature  of  Life,— Happiness, — The  Death 
•l^friends,— Miscellaneous,— The  Seasr>ns  of  Devotion,— The  Fleasurcs 
^  Duties  of  Religion,— Affliction,— Morulity,. and.  the  Faiure  State, 
'Concluding  with  a  Hynm  to  the  Deity.  .  ' 

•  As  a  farther  recommendation,  we  will  subjoin  a  passage  from'  the  pre- 
describing  the  laudable  inteiiuonSi  of  the  autlior  in  presenting  this 


uescriDing  tne  lau 
^Uection  to  the  world. 


*  It  is  especially  adapted  to.  guide  the  taste,  and  form  the  habits,  of 
y^'<itb  of  both  sexes  ;  though  she  conceives  the  lovers  of  poetry  and’ 
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.  *  '  .  /  • 

morality  5n  general,  rven  those  who  have  attained  the  ‘maturity  of  lif^; 

may  reap  benefit  from  this  little  volume.  Engaged  in-  the  instruction  of 
youth  of  her  own  sex,  ihc  has  long  felt  the  want.of  a  little  work  to 
recommend  as  a  suitable  companion  for  rctirementi  for  the  solitary  walk 
>»nd  for  the  devotions  of  tlie  »Sabbath.  Regardless  of  the  censures  of 
those  who  never  knew  the  j/leasures  of  retirement  and  devotion,  and  who 
therefore  despite  them,;  she  hopes  to  prevail  on  the  docility  of  other, 
whom  she  is  anxious  to  guide. in  the  way  cf  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness.’ 


Art.  XII.  j1ncfft/sh  of  the  Carbonated  Chalybeate  ^  lately  disavered 
near  Stow.  .With  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  carbonic  Acid,  and 
Nitrogene,  on  the  Animal  Economy,  &c.  By  R.  farmer.  Svo.  pp. 
.68.  price  2s.  Evesham,  Agg  j  E^ckington  and  Co.  1809. 

^’HIS  paniphlet  is  Intended  to  announce  to  the  public  the  discovery 
of  a  Chalybeate  Spring,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow  on  the  Wold, 
Gloucestershire.  It  is  the  production  of  an  individual,  who,  as  we  are 
Informed  in  the  preface,  has  but  lately  turned  his  attention  to  chemi* 
ca!  subjects  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  discre¬ 
ditable  either  to  his  abilities  or  proficiency.'  The  water,  when  it  first 
issues  from  the  spring,  is  colourless  and  transparent)  but  it  sopn  be¬ 
come?;  turbid,  and  deposits  a  yellow  sediment.  Its  taste  is  astringent, 
but  not  unpleasant ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.0025  ;  and  its  summer  tem^ 
peratiire  about  52^.  ‘  The  spring  produced,  during  the  summer  of  1807, 
from  four  to  eight  gallons  an  hour  but  the  quantity,  and  consequeifit- 
ly  the  strength,  varies  with  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  season.  On 
being  analysed,  the  solid  contents  of  one  gallwif  >lirere  32  grains ;  the 
aeriform,  115.  44  cubic  inches.  ’  ’  *1 

The  solid  matter  consisted  of  muriat  of  lim^,  S  grains; — of  soda, 
1 -of  manganese,  2  ;  sulphat  of  lime,  4  ;  -r-of  magnesia,  1  ;*carbonat  of 
lime,  8  ; — of  manganese,  2  ; — of  iron,  7  ;  neutral  salts  not  ascertained, 
4;  total,  32.  .  ^  ‘  ^  ^  ^ 

^  The  aeriform  fluid  consisted  of  carbonic  apid,  20..  52 ;  oxygen,  20. 
52 ;  nitrogen,  74.  4 :  total,  115.  44.  . 

From  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  red  oxyd  of  iron  which 
it  contains,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  water  will  prove  a  valua¬ 
ble  Ftmedy  in  those  diseases  of  debility  for  which  chalybeates  are 
generally  prescribed.  ;  -  „ 

*  Mr.  F.  adds  a  comparative  table  of  the  composition  of  the  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Spa,  Cheltenham^  and  Stow  waters  :  with  ‘  Extracts  from 
some  of  the  best  authorities  relative  to  the  vise  of  Chalybeates,’  and 
♦-  a  glossary  of  ^the  technical  words  made  use  of  in  the  workV 


An.  Six  Sermons  on  the  following  Subjects^  Bafitismy  Corfirmatiofif 

.  the  Vows, of  Baptism  and  Corjirmation^  the  Lordls  Supper.  By  John 
-  Scott,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  North  Feiriby,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Holy  Tri- 
'  nity  Church,  Hull.  12mo.  pp.  132.  Price  2s.  6d..  Seeley,  Hatch- 
ard.  1809.  .  . 

TV’HEN  a  system  of  religion  becomes  general' in  a  country,  its  cerf- 
monies  will  probab’y  N'  attended,  by  the  crowd,  through  theinn^. 
ence  of  custom,  rather  than  of  conviction.  Parents  will  neglect  to  teaui 
tlvir  children  the  origin,  the  reason,  and  the  design  of ‘the  religious 
stLrutl6n5  winch  they  profess  to  venerate ;  and  -children,  who,  in  ^heir 
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those  things  which  are  presented  to  them  ;  who^  in 
tfjfir  youth,  pursue  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  more  ardently  than  those  of 
the  mind  ;  and,  when  arrived  at  manhood,**  are  too  much  engrossed  widf 
to  study  the  simplest  points  of  theology,  may  live  on  to  gray 
hairs,  inattentive  arid  insensible  to  that  v  hich  most  concerns  them  in  the 
religious  practices  which  they  have  attended  all  their  lives.  *  This  is  the 
ase  every  day,  even  in  countries  where  Christianity  is  the  prevailing 
religion. ;  The  clergymen,  therefore,  of  our  venerable  establishment,  who 
are  more  intent  to  edify  their  hearers  than  to  obtiin  the  emoluments  of 
their  office,  who  would  be  infinitely  more  gratified  by  the  salvation  of  the 
meanest  parishioner  than  by  the  fame  of  Ajistatelian  acuteness ‘or  Demos- 
thenian  eloquence,  often' find  it  necessary  to  turn  the  attention  of  their  flock 
to  what  every  one  who  has  read  the  New  Testament  might  be  supposed  to 
understand  ;  and  to  inculcate  first  principles^  rather  than  rear  the  super- 
stnicture  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals.  In  this  laudable  employment, 
the  autlior  of  the  discourses  now  before  us  has  been  engaged  ;  and  he  has 
executed^the  task  in  a  manner,  that  docs  credit  to  his  principles  and  ta¬ 
lents.  For  if  he  has  little  pretensions  to  originality  on  topics  so  trite,  he 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  faithfully,  delivering  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  which  he  is  a  minister ;  and  it  his  method  be  not  so  lucid,  nor  his  style 
so  simple,  as  the  subjects  seemed  to  "require,  yet  he  can  hardly'be  miaurv- 
derstood  by  the  most  illiterate  ;  and  he  discoyei  c  a  concern,  an  alFectinn, 

•  and  an  earnestness,  worthy  of  •  a  "man  who  has  the  cure  of  souls.  15y 
these  discourses,  not  only  may  the  utterly  ignorant  obtain  a  just  notion'  of 
the  ceremonies  o^  the  church,  and  consequently,  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  the  unthinking  be  induced  to  pause  and  consider  whether  they  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name  and  intitled  to  the  privileges  of  Christians ;  but  they 
who  have  acquired  some  portion  of  religious  knowledge,  may  be  furnished 
with  more  accurate  and  enlarged  views  ;  they  who  have  suffered  their  af¬ 
fections  to  cool,  may  be  revived ;  and  even  veterans  in  the  service  of  God 
may  be  improved,  with  the  recollection  of  what  they  have  already  know.-i.' 

As  a  fair  sample,  we  select  the  following  exuact.  It  is  from  the  sermon 
the  design  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

‘  In  the  progress  of  this  discourse,  our  attention  is  naturally  drawn  to 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  /Itonement :  and  I  will  here  once  more  advert  to 
it.  Hardly  any  doctrine,  1  must  confers,  appears  to  me  to  stand  upon 
hrmer  grounds  of  scriptural  authority  :  none  to  be  more  uniformly  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth  ;  nor  any  to  be  suited  to 
rane  in  the  mind  more  devout  sentiments  of  reverence  and  holy  awe,  of  * 
admiration,  gratitude,  and  humble  confidence  towards  Go J.  I  know  the 
siumberless  objections  which  are  urged  against  it ;  the  scorn  and  virule  :ce’ 
wiih  which  it  is  often  treated.  But  these  objections  appear  to  me  to  be 
completely  irrelevant.  They  apply  only  to  a  distortion  and  misrepresonta- 
I’onof  the  doctrine.  Only  let  the  Atonement  of  Christ  be  considered  in 
us  true  light,  not  as  first  disposing  the  Eternal  Father  to  shew  mercy  to  us, 
hut  as,  what  it  is  in  fact,  the  great  fruit  of  his  love  and  compassion  for  us,  , 
jud  only  designed  (as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  design)  to  shew 
hatred  of  sin,  and  to  assert  the  honour  of  his  law  and  government, 
he  should  exercise  unbounded  mercy  towards  a  world  of  sinners—* 
5^\gned  to  render  the  exercise  of  mercy  consistent  with  the  dispLiy  of 
l^ice ;  only  let  the  doctrine  be  thus  considered,  and  every  notion  of  its 
2SX  unamialU  view  of  the  divine  character  mua  vanish  from  the’ 
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rigl;tly  disposed  mind*  the  mind  to  which  the  hoilour  of  the  clirine  peffec* 
tions  is  dear  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  to  which  sin  appears  in  its  true  colour^ 
deserving.evcry  stigma  that  can  be  fixed  upon  it  — Only,  again,  let  tlv? 
blessed  Redeemer  be  considered  as  “  tiuffering  for  our,  sins**'  in  sucb  a 
sense,  as  to  open  the  way  for  the  pardon  of  every  penitent  sinner,  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  honour  of  the  divine  character  not  in.  such  a  sense  as  to 
rescue  an  impenitent  transgressor  from  the  just  penalty  of  bis  offirnce8;-u 
and  all  idea  of  men  being,  by  this  means,  emboldened  to  continue  in  sin, 
must  in  like  manner  vanish,  or  rather  give  way  to  the,  cotiviaion,  that, 
W  hilst  this  doctrine  holds  lorth  the  most  invi.ting  encouragement  to  sinntfr* 
to  forsake  their  evil  ways,  and  live,  it  displays  more  awfully  than  evert  the 
torments  of  hell  itself,  the  intrinsic  evil  of  sin,  and  the  vengeance  which 
Almighty  God  will  tiike  of  every  impenitent  sinner/  p.  102. 

Art.  XIV.  Perlite  si  vis.  A  Letter  to  the  llight  Reverend  Spencer,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  Answer  to  an  Appeal  made  to  the  “  So¬ 
ciety  for  defending  the  C  ivil  Rights  of  the  Dissenters, relative  to 
the  important  Question  of  Church  Burial  by  the  .established  Clergy; 
&c.  &c'.  &c.  By  John  Wight  Wickes,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Warafey 
cum  Belton,  Rutland,  and  t'baplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland.  8vo.  pp.  50.  price  2s.  Stamford,  Drakard  ;  Riyipgton^.  1809. 

Art.  XV.  Acctfie  si  vis.  •  A  Letter,  to.  the  Right  Reverend  Spencer, 
l^ord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  Answer  to  the  Opinion  of  Sir  Wm. 
Scott,  Knt.  as  to  die  legality,  or  illegality,'  of  refusing  Church  Burial 
to  Dissenters,  together  with  the  Opinion,  and  Case, upon  which  it  wa< 
taken,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  John  VV ight  Wickes,  M.  *A.  &c.  8vo.  pp. 
44.  price  2s.  Stamford,  Drakard;  Rivingtons.  1809* 

\V^.  are  soi  ry  to  say  the  Rector  of  VVardJey  cum  Belton  appears  in 
.these  publications  to  very  little  advantage.  His  spirit  is  unwoithy 
of  a  Christian  minister,  his  style  of  a  scholar,  and*  his  manner  of  a  gcn» 
tleman.  His  refusal  to  bu)*y  a  child  kiptiztd  according'  to  the  usages 
of  the  Dissenters,  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  an  oppressive,  intole¬ 
rant  disposition  ;  and,  if  the  deliberate  opinion  of  such  a  person  as  Sir 
William  Scott  can  be, allowed  any  w  eight  in  opposition  to  tlvat  of  such  a 
person  as  Mr.  \Vickes,  was  contrary  to  The  fawning  compliments 

to  his  respectable  diocesan  are*^  truly  in  character.  As.  for  the  illbera! 
and  malicious  insinuations,  tending  to  vilify  the  dissenters,  and  excite  the 
spirit  of  persecution  by  chimerical  alarms,  they  are  unworthy  of  notice, 
unless  they  appear  in  a  more  dignified  shape. 

Art.  XVI.  Tfir  Iliad  of  Homer  translated  into  English  Blank  Vent* 
By  the  Rev.  James  Morrice,  A.  M.  late  Student  of' Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Betshanger  in  the  County  of  Kent,,  and  Vicar  or 
L'lower,  Northamptonshire.  2  vols.*  8vo.  pp.  326.  343.  Price  Ih 
White.  1809. 


. .  * 

'l^'HIS  is  one  of  the  books  which  a  reviewer  may  venture  to  criticiK 
w  ithout  reading.  He  will  form  a  just  opinion  of  it  from  the  title- 
page,  which  a  pervisal  of  the  w'hole  can  only  serve  to  cunfirm.  For  our 
pan,  we  will  acknowledge  cur  judgement  of  it  was  completely  jnadeuf 
without  even  seeing  the  covers.  The  very  advertisement  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  led  us  to  thifik,  Mr.  Morrice  a  man  of  singularly  pei  verse  taste, 
undci taking  wonderfully  ‘.absurd,  and  his  pcifornnince  incomparably 
’  An  attempt  to  manufacture  a  new  translation  of  Homer  in 
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«rsf,  Imply  an.  opinion  that  Cowper’s  is  not  sufficiently  faithful 
flse  that  it  is  possible  for  a  version,  equally  just  to  the  letter  of  the 
^ioal,  to  be  more  poetical  and  more  true  to  the  spirit.  To  confute  , 
^  notions  would  only  be  trifling  with  our  readers.  We  can  assure  them, 
however,  that  though  we  have  not  wasted  our  time  in  wading  through 
both  these  volumes,  yet  we  have  read  enough  to  perceive,  that  in  fact  the 
pyrai  accuracy  is  not  greater  than  that  of  Cowper,  that  the  versification 
it  jpiritless  *  and  unmusical,  the  diction  awkward  and  prosaic.  A  short 
ttecimen  will  undoubtedly  satisfy  the  fewj,  who  have  so  little  fai^inour 
iuUtbility  as  to  desire  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves. 

‘He  spake:  blit  Juno,  greatly,  fearing,  sat  ^  . 

Silent,  thpugh  angVed,  and  repress’d  her  grief ;  / 

Whilst  indignation  seiz’d  the  host  of  heav'n  ; 

When  Vulcan,  architect  divine,  address'd 
Th’ offended -gods,  and  sooth’d  his  mother’s  mind:' 

O  dire  disgrace  !  lior  well  to  be  endur’d, 

Tliat  you  for  man  such  fierce  contention  rnove, 

And  in  immortal  breasts  such  tumult  raise  !  • 

“  Where  then  the  pleasure  of  our  festive  board,  * 

If  evil  thus  prevail  ?  Let  me  persuade 
My  mother,  of  herself  intelligent, 

‘‘  That  she  due  rev’rence  to  our  father  yield,  ‘ 

As  meet ;  nor  thus  disturb  our  genial  feast. 

Contentious  ;  lest  the  potent  Thunderer 
“  Heap  iindistinguish’d  ruin  oh  our  heads : 

“With  accents  mild,  •  with  soft  and  soothing  words  '  ' 

“  Disarm  his  wrath,  and  deprecate  his  ire.”  ' 

He  spake,  and  rising,  to  his  mother  brought 
'  The  goblet  crown’d  with  wine,  and  thus  began  :* — p.  25. 


I 

M  XVlI.:  /I  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  30th 
April,  1809,  being  the  Sunday  immediately  following  the  Funeral  of  the 
R^ev.  Andrew  Huhteri  D.  D.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Tron  Church, 
ind  Professor  bf  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  by  Sir  H. 
MoncreifF' Well  wood  i  Bart.  D.D.  8vol  pp.  29.  Price  1/.  6^^;  Whiter 
Edinburgh ;  Hamilton.  1809. 


|HpUGH  this  discourse  is  distinguished  neither  by  depth  of  thought 
I  nor  energy  of  style,  it  is  very  grateful  to  us  in  such  an  age  as  the  pre- 
when  writers  of  all  descriptions  seem  to  unite  their  efforts  to  deprive 
.nstmnlty  of  its  peculiar  discoveries,  reduce  its  pure  and  exalted  precepts 
1,3  the  level  of  .worldly  prudence,  and  represent  those  who  .are  actuated 
f’ Its  genuine  spirit  as  at  once  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  For  both  the  de- 
f  and  the  officiating  minister  appear  to  have  acquired  feelings  from 
h  ?o*pel,  which  philosophy  could  never  produce.  From  Acts  ii.  23, 2L 
i^^^acher  directs  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  “to  the  exhortation 
i  Birnabas  addressed  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  and  the  effects  whiejh 
f -it^ipanied  it,  and  then  to  the  qualifications  he  possessed  for  the  service 
, tej  to  him.”  *  .Having  pointed  Out,  at.sbme  length,  the  regard  which 
r.  of  Christianity  should  pay  in  all  their  discourses  to  the'  ex- 

i  -lon  of  Barnabas,  he  makes  the  following  remarks^  which  we  give 
j  of  his  manner, 
i  3  M 
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Tate’s  Arithmetic. 

<  Many  other  most  important  truths,  leading  to  the  same  end, 
eainly  Qur  duty  to  illustrate  and  enforce  ;  truths  relating  to  the  present 
fects  of  sin  and  duty,  to  the  motires  to  religion,  of  which  eren  worlds 
men  ou^ht  to  feel  the  force,  or  to  such  general  views*  of  the  obligation 
of  religion,  as  the  human  understanding  ought  to  receive,  or  cannot  rei. 
sonably  question.  These  truths  in  their  own  place,  in  subordination  ts 
the  word  of  life,  and  in  connection  with  it,  ought  to  be  most  eamestl? 
and  may  be  most  successfully  inculcated.  But  he  who  does  no  more  iha 
represent  these  truths,  or  who  only  represents  such  truths  as  these ;  heirho 
does  not  labour,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  to  rouse  sinful  men  by  tie 
gospel,  to  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come  and  who  does  not  make  it hiv 
first  concern  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God  to  salvation  and  to  persuade  them  to  cleave  to. him*/'  be 
his  dissertations  oh  other  subjects  ever  so  perfect,  he  does  nothing  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel  or  viul  Christianity  ;  nothing,  to  which  the  promise 
of  efficacy  is  made  by  the  Son  of  God,  nothing,  which  he  has  any  reason 
from  the  New  Testament  to  believe  will  be  successful,  in  the  con’^ersion 
or  salvation  of  men.^  pp.  10, 1 L 


Art.  XVIII.  A  System  of  Commercial  Arithmetic^  upon  a  new  and  iin< 

Proved  Plan.  By  W.  Tate,  formerly  of  the  Mercantile  Academy, 
Jttle  Tower-street.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  210.  Price  3s.  6d.  boards.  Tip¬ 
per.  1809. 

"W/E  really  wish  Mr.  Tate  had  not  published  this  System  of  Arltk- 
metic  ;  for  we  cannot  commend  it  with,  a  safe  conscience,  and  « 
Waste  much  of  our  time  in  censuring  it,  would  he  as  ridiculous  as  u 
employ  a  steam-engine  to  break  an  egg-shell.  The  plan  is  certainljl 
new,  but  we  dare  not  call  it  improved^  because  we  have  not  yet  leanij 
that  improving  a  system  and  rendering-  it  worse  are  synonymous  ex¬ 
pressions.  Our  refers  may  guess  what  precision  pervades  this  work] 
by  being  told  the  heads  of  Mr.  Tate’s  grand  divisions :  these 
<  Simple  Arithmetic,  Compound  Arithmetic,  Fractional  Arithmd 
Fractional  Numbers,  Fractional  Quantities,  Decimal  Numbers, .  Decim 
Quahtitiei,  Comparative  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Arithmetic.^  Shou! 
we  be  asked  under  which  of  these  heads  the  rules  of  Duodecim?-! 
Loss  and  Gain,  Compound  Interest,  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  Allig 
tions.  Position,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression,  are  to  ^ 
classed;  in  truth  we  cannot  tell.  None  of  these -.rules  enter  Mr.  Tate 
improved  system.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he.  favours  us  with  oj 
names  ;  thus  he  calls  the  Rules  of  Practice,  ‘  Elements  of  Practice/  F 
lowship'he  calls  ^Partnerships  and  Equation  of  Payments  ^ 

These  averages^  too,  that  our  author  may  preserve  his  claim  to  nom\ 
,  he  computes  erroneously :  he  also  calculates  discounts  erroneously!  ^ 
gives  no  rules  to  work  the  examples  of  Fellowship  with  Time.  ^ 
Tate  would  shine  in  definitions,  if  definitions  could  be  luminously  su 
without  thought  and  reflection  ;  as  it  is,  he  is  not  very  successful.  ^ 
has  discovered,  however,  that  ratios  are  ‘  multipliers^  (p.  82.),  that  p 
portion  is  an  assemblage  of  ratios’  {p.  89.),  that  ‘cyphers 
denote  the  absence  of  any  figure/  that  ^  a  class  of  figures  contains  t 
divisions*  (p.  2.)  ;  with  many  other  matters  equally  interesting, 
and  extraordinary*.  Farther,  he  takes  especial  care,  like  some  other 
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<  Many  other  most  important  truths,  leading  to  the  same  end,  itJi^^ 
tainly  qut  duty  to  illustrate  and  enforce  ;  truths  relating  to  the' present 
f'ects  of  sin  and  duty,  to  the  motires  to  religion,  of  which  even  world!* 
men  ou^ht  to  feel  the  force,  or  tp  such  general  views-  of  the  obligation 
of  religion,  as  the  human  understanding  ought  to  receive,  or  cann^  m, 
sonably  question.  These  truths  in  their  own  place,  in  subordination  w 
the  word  of  life,  ,  and  in  connection  with  it,  ought  to  be  most  eamestl? 
and  may  be  most  successfully  inculcated.  But  ne  who  does  no  more  thai 
represent  these  truths,*  or  who  only  represents  such  truths  as  these ;  he  who! 
does  not  labour,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  to  rouse  sinful  men  by  tM 
gospel,  to  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come  ^nd  who  does  not  make  it  hi 
first  concern  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God  to  salvation  and  to  persuade  them  to  cleave  to. him*/*  be 
his  dissertations  on  other  subjects  ever  so  perfec^  he  does  nothing  in  th 
service  of  the  gospel  dr  viuf  Christianity  ;  nothing,  to  which  the  promisci 
of  effiracy  is  made  by  the  Son  of  God,  noting,  which  he  has  any  reasoJ 
from  the  New  Testament  to  believe  will  be  successful,  in  the  con^enioi 
or  salvation  of  men.’  pp.  10, 1 L 
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Art.  XVIII.  A  ^stem  of  Commercial  Arithmetic^  upon  a  new  and  m 
proved  Plan,  fiy  W.  Tate,  formerly  of  the  Mercantile  Academy 
JLittle  Tower-street.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  210.  Price  3s.  6d.  boards.  Tip 
per.  1809. 

really  wish  Mr.  Tate  had  not  published  this  System  of  Aritbf 
metic  ;  for  we  cannot  commend  it  with,  a  safe  conscience,  and 
waste  much  of  our  time  in  censuring  it,  would  he  as  ridiculous  as  t 
employ  a  steam-engine  to  break  an  egg-shell.  The  plan  is  certainl 
new,  but  we  dare  not  call  it  imfirovedj  because  we  have  not  yet  leamj 
that  improving  a  system  and  rendering,  it  worse  are  synonymous  ex 
pressions.  Our  refers  may  guess  what  precision  pervades  this  work 
oy  being  told  the  heads  of  Mr.  Tate’s  grand  divisions :  these  ar 
‘Simple.  Arithmetic,  Compound  Arithmetic,  Fractional  Arithiurf 
Fractional  Numbers,  Fractional  Quantities,  Decimal  Numbers, .  Dccim^ 
Quantities,  Comparative  Arithmetic;  Commercial  Arithmetic.’  Shod 
we  be  asked  under  which  of  these  heads  the  rules  oS  Duodecimal 
Loss  and  Gain,  Compound  Interest,  Square  and  Cube  Roots,  AlligJ 
tions.  Position,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression,  are  to  m 
classed;  in  truth  we  cannot  tell.  None  of  these  ..rules  enter  Mr.  TatJ 
improved  system.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he*  favours  us  with  oj 
names  ;  thus  he  calls  the  Rules  of  Practice,  ‘  Elements  of  Practice,'  FeP 
lowship'he  calls  ^  Partner shifi\  and  Equimon  of  Payments 
These  averages^  too,  that  our  author  may  preseWe  his  claim  to 
.  he  computes  erroneously ;  he  also  calculates  discounts  erroneously,  ^ 
gives  no  rules  to  work  the  examples  of  Fellowship  with  Time.  Wi 
Tate  would  shine  in  definitions,  if  definitions  could  be  luminously 
‘without  thought  and  reflection  ;  as  it  is,  he  is  not  very  successful.  ^ 
has  discovered,  however,  that  ratios  are  ‘  multipliers*  (p.  82.),  that  f 


portion  is  an  assemblage  of  ratios’  {p.  89.),  that  ‘cyphers  or 
denote  the  absence  of  any  figure,’  that  \  a  clcus  of  figures  contaioi 


divhhnt*  (p.-  2.)  :  with  many  other  matters  equally  interesting»  <• 
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and  extraordinary'.  Farther,  he  takes  especial  care,  like  soiae 
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^  author!  in  this  department  of  science,*  to  give  Inaccurate  defini* 

^5  of  Multiplication  and  Division.  But  we  cannot  dwell  lon^r  upon 
^  a  work.;  its  dulness,  its  blunders,  and  its  pedantry  depress  ouf 
jfiti ;  and  unfortunately  we  find  nothing  sufEciently  ludicrous  to  make 
ui  or  our  readers  laugh. 

XIX.  Willtam  Tell ;  or  Swiss erland  Delivered.  By  the  Chevalier 
de  Florian,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Paris,  Madrid, 
florence,  8:c.  A  Posthumous  Work.  To  which  is  prefixed  the  Life 
of  the  Author,  by  Jauffret.  Translated  from  the  French  by  William 
B.  Hewetson,  12mo.  pp.  115.  price  5s.  Sher\vbodand  Co.  1809. 

F  would  not  be  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  this  tale 
from  internal  evidence.  It  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  Florian^S 

Eiiliar  excellences  and  a  larger  of  his  faults,  than  any  of  his  ac» 
iwledged  productions.  The  translation,  however  faithful  it  may  be, 
is  ur  from  elegant.  The  tendency  of  the  story  is,  to  say  the  •least, 
iKXceptionable^ 

The  memoir,  by  Jauffret,  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  Florian’s  life  and 
chancier.  He  was  bom  in  1755,  was  much  noticed  in  early  life  by 
Voltiure,  for  the  mingled  gentleness  and  gaiety  of  his  manners;  en» 
ttred  the  army,  and  in  a  short  time  retired  from  the  service  on  half 
psy.  It  was  ^  then  he  commenced  man  of  letters,  and  published  the 
popular  tales,  Galatea  and  Estelle,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known.  He 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Terrorists  ;  and  died  soon  after  his  release,  in 
consequence  of' the  iiyury  his  health  or  his  spirits  had  suffered  from 
Hjust  confinement.*  Hp  seems  to  have  been  free  from  gross  vices, 
and  eminently  qualified,  by  a  lively  imagination  and  tender  sensibility, 

ID  embellish  and  enjoy  social  intercourse.  •  We  are  told  he  left  ano¬ 
ther  ule  in  MS.  founded  on  Jewish  history,  and  intitled  Eliezer  and 
Kaphthali,  which  has  since  been  published  at  Paris. 

■■  ■  11  ■■■  II  ■  ■  ■■  ■■j  I  ■■  I  ■  I  I  ■  — 

Art.  XX.  The  Nature  of  the  Christian  Churchy  and  the  Necessity  of  eontU 
mn^  in  Communion  with  it  plainly  stated^  in  a  Sermon  preached  .before 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  at  the  Consecration  of  a  new  Church 
atWall’s-end,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  on  Thursday,  April 
27th,  1809,  and  published  In  Obedience  to  his  Lordship’s  Command,  v 
By  Henry  Phillpotts,  M.  A.  ^Rector  of  Gateshead,  and  Vicar  of  Bi- 
ihop-Middleton,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  12mo.  pp.  22.  Price  6d.  Newcastle, 
Akenhead;  Rivingtons.  1809. 

following  discourse,”  says  the  author,  aspires  not  to  any 
praise  of  originality  in  the  sentiments  which  it  contains,  or  in  the 
*^r  of  enforcing  them  and  our  readers,  we  trust,  will  be  satisfi^,  tf 
^  inform  them  that  it  makes  equally  feeble  aspirations  to  precision  of 
^'tght,  accuracy  of  method,  and  force  of  reasoning.  We  are  persuaded 
modesty  never  was  more  completely  at  a  loss,  than  in  detennin* 
whether  he  ought  to  disobey  his  dignified’  and  approving  bearar 
^  keeping  it  in  MS.  or  affront  the  public  by  committing  it  to  the  press. 

~  *  Vide  Eel.  Re?.^  Vol.  V.  p.  89. 
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Gentlemen  and  Pullishen  <who  have  nvorks  in  the  firess^  will  oblige  tk 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information 
of  the  subjects  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  ikey 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  Rer.  Richard  Ctcil,  being  himself 
disab'ed  by  his  indrinities,  has  intrusted  the 
fiiiblication  of  his  Works  to  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt.  Th(ty  will  fornn  three  volumes  oc¬ 
tavo,  each  independent  of  the  others.  One 
will  contain  the  Memoirs  of  the  lion,  and 
Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan,  John  Bacon,  Esq. 
R.  A.  and  the  Kev.  John  Newton  :  this  Vo¬ 
lume  is  considerably  advanced  in  the  press, 
the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cadogan  being  dnished: 
itwilLontain  Portraits  of  Mr.  Cecil’s  three 
friends,  and  will  appear  in  the  autumn.  A 
Second  Volume  will  consist  of  Miscellanies  ; 
|ind  wHl  .contain  the  several  Sermons  and 
Tracts  which  have  been  already  separately 
printed,  with  a  few.  pieces  which  have  not 
yet  appeared.  A  Third  Volume  will  con¬ 
tain  a  selection  from  a  very  considerable 
number  of.  Sermons,  taken  down  accurately 
in  short-hand,  from  Mr.  C.’s  preaching,  by 
a  friend.  The  Miscellanies  will  probably  be 
published  about  Christmas,  and  the  Sermons 
in  the  Spring, 

Mr.  ■  Murphy,  author  of  the  Dtveription 
pf  the  Church  at  Baralha,  Sec.  is  [)rrpar- 
ing  for  publication,  the  Arabian  Antiquities 
of  Spain.  The  Work  will  be  prinltd  in 
large  folio,  and  consist  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  Plates  with  descriptions  of  the  different 
objects,  and  several  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  the.  Arabs  and  their  establish¬ 
ments  in  Spain. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  of  Chram  school, 
is  preparing  for  the  press,  an  Introduction 
to  Butler’s  Analogy,  in  a  Scries  of  Letters 
to  a  student  at  the  University. 

Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  proposes  to 
print  by  subscription,  twelve  of  his  hitherto 
unpublished  Dramas,  in  a  quarto  volume  to 
be  ready  nc  xt  spring. 

Mr.  W.  Warfl,  lecturer  on  experimental 
chemistry,  will  speedily  publish  a  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  illustrated  by  plates. 

The  Rev.  E.  Nares,  of  Riddenden,  is  pre¬ 
paring  some  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testanirnt. 

An  Insh  Gentleman  of  H.'ink,  who  lately 
sptmt  three  years  in  London,  is  preparing 
fbr  publication,  a  Stries  of  Letters  to  his 
Father  in  Ireland,  containing  the  secret  his¬ 
tory  of  the  British  Court  and  Metropolis, 


with  the  state  of  Modern  Manners  and  sd 
ciety. 

A. Translation  of  the*  Voyage  of  Dtntw 
castreaux  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  is  in  th 
press. 

T.  E.  Tomlins  and  J.  Kaithshy,  E.'quimf 
are  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Static" 
at  Large,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  lii!,- 
w.th  Ireland,  1800. 

Mr.  Edward  James  Masc^ll,  ol‘  the  Lor 
Room,  Custom-house,  is  preparing  a  C.n 
plete  Digest  of  the  pending  Coiisalidai  e 
of  Customs,  which  takes  place  from  an 
after  tiie  5th  of  the  last  inoutn  on  Go  domi 
ported  into,  and  exported  from  Griai  Bri¬ 
tain;  and  also  the  Excise  on  all  Fore:gt 
Articles,  with  Tables  of  the  conntmaiir. 
Duties  between*  Great  Riitam  and  Irda 
.the  Quarantine,  Tonnage  Diitcs,  Buunhi 
and  Allowances  on  British  Goods,  and  ilKfc| 
of  the  Fisheries,  Levant  and  Russia  Duti^ 
Scavage,  Railag.*,  &c,  with  Abstracts  d 
Acts  and  useful  Notes. 

Dr.  Patrick  .Mitchell,  Minister  of  Kemnay, 
Aberdeenshire,  will  spt  etlily  publish  Utter 
to  Bishop  Skinner,  of  Aberdeen,  on  hisVb 
dication  of  Primitive  Truth  and  Order.  T( 
which  will  be  prefixed  a  Prcl  minaiy  Disf 
course  on  the  present  State  of  the  ('optrc| 
yersy  concerning  Ecclesiastical  GovtnH 
inent.  j 

A  new  edition  of  Rutherford’s  Ancleol 
Hi  'tory,  in  two  duodecimo  vuiuines,  »jllbf 
published  shortly.  \ 

A  work  upon  the  principles  and  plan  ^ 
Coelehs,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  first 
lability,  is  now  in  preparation,  and  vt 
shortly  be  published.  It  is  intended  aj 
Counterpart  to  that  popular  work,  and  Ul 
.  form  a  standing  companion  for  it,  when 
rage  for  ephemeral  imitations  is  past.  | 
Mr.  Williamson  of  the  Inner  Temple,^ 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  Coropanio?! 
and  Guide  to  the  Laws  of  England;  c(^ 
prising  the  most  useful  and  interesting  be 
of  the  law  ;  to  which  is  added  a 
of  the  Laws  of  Ix)rulon.  -  *  I; 

'J'he  (ol lowing  Law  Books  are  in  pref^f*| 
tion—  .  J 

Reports  in  the  Court  of 
John  Lord,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  j 
Reports  will  be  continued.  ^  ,  p 

*  A  Treatise  of  Estates,  by  Richaru 
ton,  Esq. 
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incpparci’s  Touchstone  of  Common  As-  fravcb. 

^raucts,  with  Notes,  by  Richard  Prestdii^  M.  Malte  Brun,  Jun.  has  issued  proposals 

for  cummencing  a  work  designed  to  contain  a 
ATreatisc  on  Evidence,  relating  to  Cri-  General  Account  of  the  Proirress  of  Geogrm- 
juioal  and  Civil  Actions,  with  Proofs  neces-  phical  Discovery.  It  will  appear  peric^i- 
uiv  to  iliiferciit  Actions,  alphabetically  ar-  cally,  and  coasist  of  a  selection  of  the  most 


ringed. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ilulloch's  Law  of 

k  Costs.  ^  .  . 

A  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Mar¬ 
riage  and  other  Family  Settlements,  by  Ed- 
Buiid  Gibson,  Esq. 


estecdied  contemporary  or  late  Voyages , 
translated  from  all  the  European  languages^ 
and  unpublished  original  accounts  of  voy¬ 
ages,  both  by .  natives  of  France  and  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  including  historical  memoirs  on 
the  origin,  language,  manners,  and  arts 
Anew  edition  of  Booth  on  Real  Actions,  of  the  inhabitants  of  newly  discovered  or 
lilh  Additional  Notes  from  Mr.  Serjeant  imperfectly  described  countries,  and  their 
Hill’s  MSS.  climate,  productions,  and  commerce.  A 

A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Conveyanc-  subordinate  department  will  contain  a  Bui^ 
in|,  by  C.  Barton,  Esq.  letin  of  all  new  discoveries,  researches,  or 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Powell’s  Convey-  enterprizes,  which  may  tend  to  accelerate 
iBcing,  with  Notes  by  Mr.  Barton,  in  3  vols.  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  particularly  of 
wyalBvo.  geography.  The  work  will  be  '  illustrated 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Selwyn’s  Nisi  and  embellished, by  plates. 

Priss.  M.  Rondeau  Chateauroux  has  published 

A  new  edition  of  Bird's  Pocket  Convey-  Reflections  on  the  Institution  of  ^Trial  by 
iDcc,  in  2  vols.  Jury  in  France,  and  on  several  parts  of  the 

A  new  edition  of  Callis  on  Sewers.  administration  of  criminal  jurispru'lence. 

A  Supplemental  Volume  to  Mr.  Barton's  {Reflexions  sur  I* Institution  du  Jury  en  France, 
Precedents  of  Conveyancing.  1  fr.) 

Anew  edition  of  Turner  and  Venable’s  Mr.  Dallaw  ay’s  Work  on  the  State  of  the 
Pitsent  Practice  of  Costs  in  Chancery,  in  2  Arts  in  England,  has  been  translated  and 
nl3.8vo.  published  at  Paris. 

Notes  of  Cases  of  Controverted  Elections  Two  Views,  the  Island  of  StafFa  and  Fin- 
it^ch  were  tried  and  determined  during  the  gal's  Cave,  have  been  published  by  M.  Frer^, 
W  Parliament,  and  first  and  second  Ses-  and  also  a  Description  of  them  written  by 
liotisuf  the  fourth  Parliament  of  the  Unit-  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond, 
oi  Kingdom,  by  Daniel  Wakefield,  Esq.  of  The  Theory  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature 
IjiKulu’s  Inn.  and  Art,  a  posthumous  work  by  P.  J.  Bar- 

Anew  edition  of  Branche’s  Principia  l^gis  thez,  is  published  at  Paris. 

a  Collection  of  Maxims  in  Law  M.  J.  Noverre,  Mattie  des  Ballets  en  chef 
*0(1  iiqiiity.  de  I* Academic  I mperidledc  Musiifue,  has  pub- 


Au  Abridgement  of  Jacob’s  Law  Dlction- 
*ry»m8vo. 

A  iiew  edition  of  Wynne's  Eunomus,  or 
I^oiogues  on  the  Laws  of  England. 


* 

I  tfl 
the 

com* 

leads 

cjry] 

pari- 

T.  by! 

Tbe^l 


lished  a  work  on  the  subject  of  The  Imitative 
Arts  in  general,  and  that  of  Dancing,  in  par» 
ticular,  ^ 

JL.  V.  F.  Amand,  Principal  Surgeon  of 
A  short  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Patents  the  Public  Hospital  at  Lyons,  has  published 
»r  new  Inventions,  containing  the  Opinion  a  pamphlet  on  Insanity,  in  which  he  treats 
JUrd  Eldon,  as  Chief  Justice  of  Common  of  the  following  subjects  :  1.  Idiotism.  2, 
in  Cartwright  V.  Amatt.  And  dedi-  Hypochohdriasis.3.  Mania  without  delirium. 

4.  Mania  with  deliriqm.  5.  The  different 
effects  produced  on  the  physical  organiza¬ 
tion  by  maniacal  affections,  6.  Queries  on 
the  subject. .  The  second  part  of  his  work 
^^Jed  Blank  Drafts  in  Conveyancing,  com-  relates  to  the  treatment  proper  for  insanity, 
such  as  are  of  the  most  general  Use  1st,  by  mental  attention  ;  2dly,  by  modi- 
^i^ictice,  with  variations^  adapting  them  cine,  and  also  offers  a  few  words  on  counter- 
^‘fferent  Circumstances  of  Title.  By  feked  mania,  and  also  on  the  police  which 
'^Ics  Barton,  Elsq.  ^  should  be  maintained  in  establishments,  de- 

*  These  drafts  will  be  printed  on  copy  signed  for  the  cure  of  this  afflictive  malady, 
one  side  only)  and  will,  it  is  pre-  {Traite  analyiique  dc  la  Folk,  et  des  moyensde 
found  extremely  useful  to  Solid-  la  guerir.  1  fr.  80  c.) 

‘Qill  cases  when  peculiar  expedition  is  A  Translation  of  Broughton’s  Voyage  of 
'  Discoveiy  has  been  published  at  Paris  by 


by  permission,  to  his  Lordship,  by 
Scott,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s- Inn,  Bar- 
it  Law. 

^  Stlei  t  Collection  of  about  Twelve 
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direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  and 
of  the  Colonies. 

M.  Vamier,  Senator,  has  published  an 
Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Passions,  phy- 
sieolly  and  morally  considered,  with  the 
means  of  exciting:  them,  and  directing  their 
energies  to  the  benefit  of  Man,  Society, 
and  the  Country.  (Carnctere  des  Pensions  au 
physique  et  au  moral.  fir.  50  c.) 

•  *  •  »  *. 

GERMANY.  '  • 

M.  C.  Ritter  has  published  a  Description 
of  the  most  celebraterl  Mountains,  Rocks, 
and  Volcanoes,  intended  as  an  Essay  to* 
wrds  a  Geological  History  oPthe  Earth. 


(Beschnibung  merkwurdiger Berge^  dff.  Pa. 
sen.)  ' 

A  Manual  of  Botany,  containing  the  Xo. 
menclatnre,  and  Exptanation  of  the  .fint 
twenty-three  Classes  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
Plants  which  grow  spontaneously  in  Ger. 
many,  is  published  at  Hamburgh.  An  Essit 
on  preserving  and  drying  plants  is  added. 
(I'aschedbuch  der  Botanik^  2rxd.  12gr.)  ‘ 

M.  D.  Trattenik  is  publishing  at  Vienna 
^a  work  on  the  Tribe  of  Fungi :  the  text  ii' 
in  Latin  and  German;  each  number  contaiuj 
three  Plates,  by  Reinelli  and  Weber.  [Fun^ 
Austriady  '  cum  descriptionibus  ac  histona  naiit* 
rali  completa,  auct.  Leopold  Trattenik.) 


Art.  XXII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AORICULTUae  and  rural  economy. 

A  Survey  of  Berkshire,  in  regard  to  its 
Agricuhnre,  Commerce,  Population,  Manu¬ 
factures,  &c.  &c.  publishetl  by  Order  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  W.  Mavor, 
LI^  *  D.  with  numerous  Engravings,  8vo. 
18s. 

A  Survey  of  Oxfordshire.  ’  By  Arthur 
Young,  Esq.  8vo.  14b.  . 

A  Survey  of  Leicestershire  and  Rutland. 
By  William  Pitt.  8vo.  15s. 

The  Substance  of  a  Lecture  on  the  Advan¬ 
tages  whicli  have  resulted  from  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture; 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  8vo.  5s.  fid. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Breeding  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Sheep,  by  John  Puce,  Grazier  of 
Roniney  Marsh,  4to.  21.  2s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Principles  cf  Design  in  Architecture, 
traced  in  Observations  on  Buildings  Pi  ime- 
val,  Egyptian,  Phcnician,  Grecian,  Roman, 
Gothic  or  Corrupt,  Roman,  Arabbn,  or 
Saracenic  old  Engiisb,  Ecclesiastical  old 
English,  Military  and  Domestic,  Revived 
Roman,  ReA-ived  Grecian,  Chinese,  Indian, 
Modern  Anglo-Gothic,  and  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish  Domestic  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Friend.  8vo.  7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  George  Romney,  Esquire, 
'with  twelve  plates.  By  William  Hayley, 
Esq^2l.  28.  A  Few  Copies  are  printed  on 
royai  pajKir.  51.  3s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Wardle, 
including  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  Na- 
.tion,  and  the  final  issue  of  the  present  Cri¬ 
tical  Juncture,  with  the  Public  Spirit  of 
1809,  as  displayed  in  the  various  patriotic 
proceedings  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
enuuieialing  those  Gentlemen  who  were 
most  conspicuous  in  voting  thanks  to  Mr. 


Bri 


Wardle,  &c.  excited  by  his  Inquiry,  into  tlw 
Conduct  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
William  Hamilton  Reid.  With  anappror- 
ed  Likeness  of  the  Colonel,  in  Chalk.  Urn 
fis.  bds. 


CHEMISTRY. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Chemistiy^ 
comprising  the  most  important  Facts  of  tl 
Science,  with  Tables  of  Decompositions 
a  new  plan;  to  which  isadd(d  auApf 
dix,  giving  an  account  of  the  latest  1 
coveries.  By  Charles  Sylvester.  8vo.  ^s. 

'  XOUCATION. 

The  Principles  of  the  System  of  Fduct* 
tion  in  the  Public  Schools  of  England,  as 
respects  Morality  and  Religion,  favourabl] 
but  impartially  considered.  2s.  6d. 

Essays  on  Professional  Education, 
eight  Chapters.  1.  On  the  choice  of 
Profession.  2..  On  the  Clerical 

3.  On  the  Military  and  Naval  Profess:*^ 

4.  On  the  Medical  Profession.  5.  On 
Education  of  -a  Country  Gentleman, 
the  Profession  of  the  Law.  7.  On  the  & 
ration  of  a  Statesman,  8.  On  the  Fdu? 
tion  of  a  Prince.  By  R.  L.  Edge^y* 
Esq.  F.R^S.  M..R.I.  A.  4to.  ll.3s. 

The  Pronouncing  Expositor;  or»a  f 
Spelling  Book,  in  three  Parts.  By 
Hornsey.  12fno.  2s. 

The  Elements  of  English 
taining  the  leading  Parts  of  Engl>*  " 
rature:  1.  The  Elementary  Princip*** 
the  English  Language.  2.  , 

Oratory.  4.  History,  with  the 
the  Kingdom  into  Counties. 
and  the  Use  of*  the  Globes.  ^ 

Selection  from  approved 
Maps,  Wood-cuts,  See.  By  John 
Master  of  an  Academy  at  Kingston, 

12mo.  5s.  6d. 
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if  the  greatest  Painters  and  Sculptors  in 
Hty,  elected  from  the  GoUeclion  of  WiU 
1^  Young  Ottley,  F.  S.  A.  with  Notes, 
|ji|raphical,  Critical,  and  BxpTanatory  ;  on 
Colanbier  Paper,  folioi  containing  four 


FINS  ARTS.  of  the  Dibsase.  3.  Probable  means  of  its 

V  luHan  School  of  Design,  cxempliUed  Cure,  with  Anecdotes  of  Book  Collars, 
/.Series  of  Foc-Simik,  coiifully  eneraved 

Jeinioent  Artistes  from  origi.ml  Drawing  f  . 

Observations  on  the  Fifth  Report  of  the 
Com  miss  iooers  of  Military  Inquiry,  and  on 
the  Army  Medical  Department ;  in  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  at  War. 

SITud  a  Vrenette  eiact  HallicUy,  M.  D.  8ra.  2a. 

Itioa  of  the  originil  D^wi^,  No.  1.  Anonymiana ;  or.  Ten  Centuries  of  Ob. 

Iv  to  be  continued  .very  two  Months.  Authors  and  SubjecU. 

Compued  by  a  late  very  learned  and  reve¬ 
rend  Divine,  and  faithfully  published  from 
the  original  MS.  with  the  addition  of  a  co¬ 
pious  Index.  8 VO.  12s. 

Clara  de  Mouther,  a  Moral  Tale,  with 
original  Poems.  Respectfully  inscribed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  L^cly  Charlotte  Grevillc. 
Pr.  Neale’s  Narrative  of  the  late  Cam-  By  Elizabeth  Anne  Le  Noir,  Author  of  ViU 
pii|Di  of  Wellesley  and  Moore  in  Portu-  Anecdotes.  3  vols.  12um.  ll» 


GIOMRTRY. 


A  Grammar  of  Practical  Geometry,  by 
J.Soith,  LL.  O.  3«.  6<i. 


UISIOAY. 


Letters  on  various  Subjects,  Literary, 
Political,  and  EcclesiasticaJ,  ^to  and  from 
William  Nicolson,  D.  D.  successively  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Carlisle,  and  of  Derry,  and  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cashell ;  including  the  Corres« 
pondence  of  several  eminent  Prelates  from 

c  u  j  ^  ^  A.  1683  to  1726-^7,  inclusive.  Faithfully  printed 

Ohaccry,  by  Wilham  Hands,  Gent#  8vo.  from  the  originals  ;  and  illustrated  by  Lite- 


pi  and  Spain,  accompanied  by  all  the  of- 
Idal  Documents,  and  by  numerous  En- 
piTinga  from  Drawings  made  am  the  Spot. 
Hi.  91.  9s. 

.  JORIftPRVliBNCS. 

The  Solicitor’s  Assistant  in  the  Court  of 


I  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Conveyan- 
|ni?  'By  Richard  Preston,  Esq.  Vol.  11. 
[bit  1,  royal  Svo.  9s. 

i  Brief  Grammar  of  the  Laws  and  Con* 
j^ttionof  Bngland,  for  Schools  and  Stu- 
[hits.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith*  4s, 

nifCBLlANSOVS  LITIRATURX. 


rary  and  Historical  Anecdotes,  by  John  Ni¬ 
chols,  F.  S.  A.  &c.  2  vols.  6vo.  16s. 

An  Account  of  the  Method  of  Casting 
Stereotype,  as  practised  by  Charles  Bright¬ 
ly,  of  Bungay,  SuQblk,  with  a  Stereotype 
Metal  Plate,  Svo.  5s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  System  of  the  World,  according  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  subsequent  Mathe- 


Th  Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  Hugh  Ha-  maticians;  by  La  Place.  Translated  by  J. 

D,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  col-  Pond,  F.  R.  S.  2  vols.  15s.  ^ 

^  ^  published  with  some  alterations  ^ 

additions  from  hie  MSS.  by  Alexan- 
his  eldest  Son.  Illustrated 
8 VO.  11.  8e. 

William  Tell,  or.  Swisserland  delivered  ; 

work  of  the'  Chevalier  de 
Xo  which  is  prefixed  a  L'fe  of 
L  by  Janffret.  Translated  from 

french,  by  William  B.  Hewetson,  Au- 
I  ^  fite  Blind' Boy,  &c.  &c,  12mo.  5s. 

Pulpit,  or  a  Biographical  and  Lite- 
#  •  J^unt  of  eminent  popular  Preachers 
By  Onesimus.  8ro.  9s. 
m  Search  of  a  Husband,  inclu- 
^  Sketches  of  Modern  Society,  and  in- 
with  Moral  and  Literary  Dis- 


^  8vo.  9s. 
i^i“‘.^bomania,  or  Book- Madness  $  -  a 
1 1  Richard  Heber,  Esq.  being 

^  ^lement  to  Dr.  Fenriar’s  Epistle  on 
Subject ;  and  containing  1.  The 
7  of  the  Disease.  B.  The  Symptoms 


Poems,  coiisii^ting  of  Translations  from 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  with  some 
Origioal.  By  Mrs.  W'ai-e,  of  Ware  Hill, 
Herts,  8  VO.  7s. 

Sir  John  Carr’s  Poems,  embellished  with 
an  elegant  Portrait  from  Westall  engraved 
by  Freeman.  4to.  21s.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Hermitage;  or  Views  of  Life  an«l 
Manners,  a  Poem.  With  Notes,  fcp.  8vo. 
5s. 

The  Columblad,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books.  By  Joel  Barlow,  Esq.  large  Svo. 
15s. 

Select  Idylls ;  or,  Pastoral  Poems,  trans* 
slated  into  English  Verse,  from  the  German 
of  Solomon  Gessner,  by  George  Baker,  M. 
A.  post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Garland;  a  Collection  of  Poem^ 
chiefiy  upon  Domestic  Subjects.  Embel¬ 
lished  with  a  beautiful  Engraving  by  Anker 
Smith,  A.  R.  A.  from  a  Drawing  by  Riehsvd 
WesUll,  R.  A«  Is. 
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List  tf  Works  recently  published. 


Three  favorite  Poems  :  Henry  and  Emma, 
the  Schoolmistress,  and  the  Dying  Negro  ; 
Embeliished  with  a  hcautiful  Engraving  by 
J.  Romney^  from  a  Drawing  by  H.'' Morti¬ 
mer,  Is. 

The  Christian  Pastor :  a  Poem in  Three 
Books.  8 VO,  5s. 

POLITICAL  rcONOMY.  / 

An  Address  to  the  King,  the  Ministry,' 
and  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
on  the  present  .State  of  the  Money  System 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  With  an  Appen-' 
dix,  containing  Letters  of  his  Majesty^s  Mi¬ 
nisters  to  the  Author,  and  some. important' 
Documents  furtlier  explanatory  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem  and  the  means  of  amendment.  By 
John  Locker,  Esq.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Theology. 

The  Whole  Works,  now  first  collected,  of* 
the  Right  Rev.  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  suc¬ 
cessively  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe  and  Derry, 
with  a  Portrait.  Arranged  and  revised,  with 
a  Life  of  the  Author  and  a  copious  Index, 
by  Josiah  Pratt,.  B.  D.  F.‘  A,  S.  .4  vols*.  8vo, 
demy  21,  royal  21.  I6s.’  . 

Bishop  Hopkins’s  Doctrine  of-  the  Two 
Covenants,  by  Josiah  Pr^tt,  B.  D.  F.  A.  S. 
8vo.  38. 

Sermons  by  James  Finlayson,  I)!  D.  F,  R. 
S.  E.  One  of  the  Ministers  of  the .  High 
Church,  and  Professor  of  Logic  and  Me¬ 
taphysics  in  the  University  of  Fidinbnrgh. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Account*  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of*  the  Author,  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  ’ 

Strictures  on  Dr.  Barry’s  ‘Visitation  -Ser¬ 
mon,  preached  at  Abingdon,  May  3d,  1809. 
By  J.  Raban.  .  '  ‘  ' 

The  Mvsterv  of  the'Sc-ven  Stars,  as 'em- 
blematical  of  the  MiniUers  of"  the  Gospel, 
explained  and  ^  improved,  in  a  •  Sernion 
preached  at  the  Baptist  Monthly  Associa- 

.  ,  r,  ;  .»  •  ;  J  o  \  ..  ^ 


tion,  in  the  Mectihg«h(mse',  Little  Ptcscoi 
St^t,  Goodman’s  Fields,  April  20,  I 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomas,  price  Is.  ’  -.j 

•s'.  ' 

/TOPOGRAPHY.  -  •  ,  .  . 

JThe  Geographical,.  Natural,  and  Gitil  ' 
Hi  story  of  Chili.  Translated  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Italian. of  Abb6  Don  J.Igiia  ms  MoHm, 
To  which  are  added  Notes  fix>m  the  Spanish 
and  French  Versions,  and  two  Appendicti 
by  the  English  Editor;^  The  first,  an  At., 
count  of^  the  Archipelago  of  Chiioe^  ko«, 
the  Historical  Descriptions  of  P.  F.  Pedro 
Gonzalez  I)e  Agueros the. second,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  ..Native  Tribes  who  inhabit  the 
Southern  Extremity  of  South  America,  ex-, 
traded  chiefly  ftom‘Falknei’s‘  Description 
of  Patagonia.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of 
the  Country.  2  vols.  8vo.'  IBs.-  c 

•Attree’s  Topography  of  Brighton,  and 
Picture  of  the  Roads,  from  thence  to  the 
Metropolis.  I2m6!  7s. 

.  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.  .i> 

A'l)ane’s  Excursions  in  Britain,  by>fr,‘ 
Anderson,  aiUhor  of  .a  Tour  in  Zeala^ 
.itc,,  2yQls.  12s.,  . 

Travelling  Sketches  in*  Russia  and  S¥^ 
derf;  by  Robert  KeV Porter,  K.  S,  J.  3tc. 
&c.iln  two  large  Volumes,,  roval  4to.  51. 6s. 

.A  Tour  through  Dcitmark  and  Sweden;, 
written  the  last  Winter,  and  Spring;  by 
J.  Macdoiiald;*2  vQls.  .T2ibo.  I2s, 

An  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco 
and  the  ^  District  of  Suse,  compiled  fro« 
Miscellaneous  Observations  made  duriog 
a  long  residence  in  and  .journeying  through 
these  countries ;  to  which  is  added  an  ac¬ 
curate  aiid  interesting  account  of  Tiniboc- 
too,  the  great  Emporium  of  Central  .yrii'i. 
By  James  Grey  Jackson,  Esq.  '  DediMted 
by  Permission*  to  H.  R.  H.'thb'  Priifce  of 
Wales  and  iliustrateb  by  thirteen  Plates,  i 
4to.  21.  2s. 


•.  *  ‘  '  CORRESPONDENCE.  "  ^ 

The  ccmcludiDg  part  of  *  the  Review  of  ■‘.Jweo/  zcithout.'Innovaiion^  is  nnaroidably  * 
to  the  next  Number.  '  ,  '  *  ,  . 

IF  our  good  friend  C.  L.  L  O.'had  duly  weighed  the  expressions  we  adopted  iuooi*^®^ 
t  poem  which  he  thinks  too  tenderly  treated,  he  would  have  perceived  a  distinct  alh^^^ 
to  its  numerous  faults  in' terms  sutficiently  strong  for  the  occasion.  We  do  not  even 

the  author’s  mamc«  . 

L.  R.  B.  has  probably  some  judicious  friend,  to  whom  he  inay  resort  for  advice » 

might  answer  his  purpose  to  send  his  Query  to  a  Magazine. 


